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DOWN THE RHINE. 

FIRST PAPER. 



merchants’ EXCHANOK at CONSTANCE, WHERE THE OOUHCIL MET. 

L ike a ceHam old, eternally-young, its shores not only to the traveler in Eu- 

and dearly-monotonous subject, the rope, but to the least well-read of the 

Rhine has been an inexhaustible theme stay-at-homes, there is always something 

for song, legend and romance. Old as new to be said about it, or at least it can 

is its place in literature, familiar as are be viewed in a new aspect. Its early 
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stages are certainly less well known than 
its middle portion—/7/tf Rhine of poetry 
and legend—but they are equally beau¬ 
tiful, and especially characterized by natu¬ 
ral scenery of the most picturesque kind. 
Historical memories are not lacking ei¬ 
ther, even within fifty miles of its rise in 
the glaciers of the Alps, while its early 
beauty as a mountain - torrent, dashing 
over the rocks of the Via Mala, has for 
some a greater charm than even its broad 
lake-like waters fringed with cathedrals, 
abbeys, and stately guildhalls, or its wind¬ 
ings among “castled crags.” 

One branch of the river bursts from un¬ 
der a tumbled mass of ice and rock—one 
of those marvelous "seas" of ice which 
are the chief peculiarity of the Alps, and 
which sometimes, as in the case of the 
glacier of the Rheinwald, present among 
other features that of an immense frozen 
waterfall. Passing through the village of 
Hinterrhein, whose inhabitants are the 
descendants of a colony planted there 
by Barbarossa to guard the old military 
road over the Alps, and which boasts of 
a Roman temple and other less well-de¬ 
fined remains of human dwellings of the 
same period, the Rhine enters the grand 
gorge of the Via Mala, between Andeer 
and Rongclla, on the road below the 
SplUgen Pass and village. Every such 
pass has its Devil’s Bridge or its “Hell” 
or its “ Bottomless Pit,” and tradition tells 
of demons who pelted each other with 
the riven masses of rock, or giants who 
in malice split the rocks and dug the 
chasms across which men dared no long¬ 
er pass. But it needs no such figures of 
speech to make a mountain-gorge one 
of the sublimest scenes in Nature, one 
which thrills the beholder with simple 
admiration and delight. The Via Mala 
is one of the most splendid of these 
scenes. A sheer descent of two thousand 
feet of rock, with clinging shrubs, and 
at the bottom the trunks, of pines and 
firs that have lost their hold and grown 
into mossy columns stretched across the 
stream and often broken by its force; a 
winding, dizzy road leading over single- 
arched bridges and half viaducts built 
into the black rock; a foam-white stream 
below; a succession of miniature water¬ 


falls, rapids and whirlpools; spray and 
rainbow poised over the stream at inter¬ 
vals, and here and there the narrowing 
rocks bending their ledges together and 
wellnigh shutting out the sun; the " Lost 
Hole,” where tall firs, with their roots 
seemingly in space, stand up like a forest 
of lances, and the very formation of the 
rocks reminds one of gigantic needles 
closely-wedged together,—such are the 
features of the gorge, through which the 
Rhine here forces its way. Then comes 
Zillis, a regular Swiss village, at the en¬ 
trance of the valley of Thusis, which is 
a broad green meadow dotted with cha¬ 
lets, a picturesque, domestic, rural land¬ 
scape, a bit of- time set in the frame of 
eternity, and holding in its village chron¬ 
icles memories to which distance lends 
enchantment, but which, in view of the 
scenes we have just described, seem won¬ 
derfully bare of dignity, • Here is the 
castle of Ortenstein, the warrior-abbey 
of Katsis, the Roman Realta, the castle 
of RhazUnz, the bridge of Juvalta, and 
many castles on the heights overlook¬ 
ing the valley, which at the time of the 
“Black League" of the nobles against 
the " Gray Confederation ” of the citizens 
(which gave its name to this canton, the 
Grisons) were so many rallying - points 
and dens of murder. There is romance 
in the legends of these ^tles, but one 
seldom stops to think of the robbery and 
lawlessness hidden by this romance. For 
these knights of the strong hand were 
no "Arthur's knights," defenders of the 
weak, champions of the widow and the 
orphan, gentle, brave-and generous, but 
mostly oppressors. Bedouins of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, ready to pounce on the mer¬ 
chandise of traveling and unarmed burgh¬ 
ers and defy the weak laws of an empire 
which could not afford to do without their 
support, and consequently' winked at 
their offences. 

A legend of this part of the Rhine, 
less well known than those of the Lore- 
ley, Drachenfels or Bishop Hatto’s Tow¬ 
er, belongs to RhftzUnz, After the feud 
had lasted long years between the nobles 
and the citizens,: the young, lord of this 
castle was captured in battle by the Gray 
Confederates, and the people's tribunal 
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condemned him to death. The execu¬ 
tioner stood ready, when an old retainer 
of the prisoner's family asked to be heard, 
and reminded the people that aldiough 
the youth's hot blood had betrayed him 
into many a fray, yet some of his fore¬ 
fathers had been mild and genial inen. 


not unwilling to drink a friendly glass 
with their humbler neighbors. For old 
associations' sake let this custom be re¬ 
newed at least once before the execution 
of this last of the race of RhazUnz: it 
was the first and last favor the youth, in 
his dying moments, requested of them. 


Stone drinking-vessels were brought: a 
regular carousal followed, and good-hu¬ 
mor and good fellowship began to soften 
the feelings of the aggrieved citizens. 
Then the faithful old servant began to 
speak again, and said it would be a pity 
to kill the young man, a good swordsman 
too, who, if they would 
spare his life, would join 
the Gray Confederacy and 
fight for instead of against 
the people—be their cham¬ 
pion, in a word, in all their 
quarrels, instead of their 
foe and their oppressor. 
He prevailed, and the 
youth, it is said, religiously 
kept the promise made for 
him. 

Passing the'Toma Lake, 
a small mountain - tarn, 
whence rises one of the 
feeders of the Vorder- 
Rhein, and Dissentis, 
whose churches are crown¬ 
ed with Greek-looking cu¬ 
polas set upon high square 
towers, and whose history 
goes back to the ravages of 
Attila's barbarian hordes 
' and the establishment of 
the Benedictine monastery 
that grew and flourished 
for upward of a thousand 
years, and was at last de- 
, stroyed by fire by the sol¬ 
diers of the first French 
republic, we follow the 
course' of the increasing 
river to where the smaller 
and shorter Middle Rhine 
falls into the main branch 
at Reichenau. The Vor- 
der-Rhein has almost as 
sublime a cradle as the oth¬ 
er branch. Colossal rocks 
and a yet deeper silence 
and solitude hem it in, for no road follows 
or bridges it, and it comes rolling through 
the wildest canton of Switzerland, where 
eagles still nest undisturbed and bears 
still abound, and where the eternal snows 
and glaciers of Erispalt, Badus and Fur- 
ka are stiil unseen save by native hunt- 



. JUVALTA. 
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crs and herdsmen whose homes are far school when Monsieur Chabaud, the 
away. Here is the great Alpine water- rector, gave fourteen hundred francs a 
shed, dividing the basin of the North year salary to a young teacher of histo- 
Sea from that of the Mediterranean. But ry, geography, mathematics and French 
at Reichenau the Rhine absorbs the in- who was afterward the citizen-king, Lou- 
dividuality of each of these mountain- is Philippe. Here is Martinsloch, where 
torrents, and here we meet with mem- Suwarrow shamed his mutinous Cossacks 
cries of the mediaeval and the modern who refused to attempt the passage of the 
world curiously mingled in the history Alps, by ordering a grave to be dug for 
of the castle, which has been an episco- him, throwing off his clothes and calling 
p.d fortress of the bishops of Chur, its to his men to cast him in and cover him, 
founders, a lay domain when the lords of "since you are no longer my children 
Planta owned it, and an academy or high and I no longer your father." 
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Ilanz is the first town 
on the Rhine, and has 
all the picturesqueness 
one could desire in the 
way of quaint architec¬ 
ture, bulbous cupolas, 
steep roofs with win¬ 
dows like pigeon-holes, 
covered gateways, and 
a queer mixture of 
wood and stone which 
gives a wonderfully old 
look to every house. 
Chur—or Coire, as it 
is more commonly 
called out of Germany 
and Switzerland—is of 
much the same charac¬ 
ter, an old episcopal 
stronghold, for its bish¬ 
ops were temporal lords 
of high renown and still 
higher power. Then 
the Rhine winds on to 
another place, whose 
present aspect, that of 
a fashionable watering- 
place, hardly brings its 
history as a mediteval 
spa to the mind. The 
liealing springs at Ra- 
gatz were discovered 
by a hunter of the thir¬ 
teenth century on the 
land belonging to the 
great and wealthy Ben¬ 
edictine abbey. For 
centuries the spring, 
whose waters come 
from Pfaflers and Ta- 
mina, and are brought 
half a mite to Ragalz 
through iron pipes, 
was surrounded by 
mean little huts, the 
only homes of the lo¬ 
cal health-seekers, ex¬ 
cept of such—and they 
were the majority — 
as were the guests 
of the abbey; but when 
crowds increased and 
times changed, the 
abbey built a large 
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guest-house at the springs. Now the 
place has passed into the hands of a 
brotherhood no less well known the 
world over, and who certainly, however 
well they serve us, give no room for ro¬ 
mance in their dealings with us. The 
promenade and hotels of the place rival 
Baden and Homburg, but the old spring 
of Tamina, in its wild beauty, still re¬ 
mains the same as when the mediaeval 
sportsman stumbled upon it, no doubt 
full of awe and trembling at the dark, 
damp walls of rock around him, where 
visitors now admire and sketch on the 
guarded path. The only other interest 
of Ragatz, except its scenery, is Schel- 
ling’s grave and monument put up by 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria, his scholar 
and friend. 

Everywhere, as the Rhine flows on, 


the tourist notices its wonderful coloring, 
a light, clear green, which characterizes 
it at least as far as the Lake of Constance, 
in whose neighborhood the vines first be¬ 
gin to bloom and become an important 
item in the prosperity of the country. 
Here too the river first becomes navi¬ 
gable, and the heavy square punt that 
ferries you over at RUthi, and the pictures 
of the old market-ships that preceded the 
first American steamer of 1824, and car¬ 
ried the vine produce to other and dryer 
places (for in Constance the land lay so 
low that cellars could not be kept dry, 
and the surplus of the vintage was at 
once exchanged for corn and fruit, etc.), 
are the first signs of that stirring com¬ 
mercial life which is henceforth insepa¬ 
rably connected with the great German 
stream. 



ISLAND OF MAINAU. 


Five different governments crowd 
around and claim ecich a portion of the 
shores of the "great lake" of Germany. 
Yet it is not much more than forty 
miles long, with a breadth at its widest 
part of nine. In old Roman times its 
sliores were far more beautiful and wor¬ 
thy of admiration than now. Then it was 
fringed by forests of birch, fir and oak, 
and its islands were covered with dense 
groves.- Tile chief beauty of lowland is 
in its forests: when they are gone the 
bareness of the landscape is complete. 
Rocky mountains can aflbrd to be tree¬ 
less, but to an artist’s eye there is little 
beauty in treeless plains, and all the 
boasting of German enthusiasts about 
this lake cannot hide the fact that its 
shores are singularly low and,bare.. But 
if the landscape is tame, the historical 


recollections of the Lake of Constance 
are rich and interesting. , The oldest 
town on its shores.is Bregenz, the Bri- 
gantium mentioned by Pliny and Strabo, 
and Christianized by Saint Gall and Saint 
Columbanus, the Irish missionaries whose 
wanderings over Europe produced so 
many world-famous monasteries. The 
great abbey of St. Gall was not far from 
the lake, and Columbanus established 
,his last monastery at Bobbio in Italy. 
Lindau ("the field of linden-trees"), al¬ 
most as old a city as Bregenz, built on 
an island and connected with the main¬ 
land by a long bridge, over which the 
railway runs, was founded by the Ger¬ 
mans, and spme of .)he earliest Christian 
converts built its chufcHes and convents, 
while later on its commerce grew to be 
one of the most important in Germany, 
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League; but all this was 
lost in the Thirty Years' 
War, when it was devasta¬ 
ted and partly burnt: now 
it ranks as a third-rate Ba¬ 
varian town. But it is im¬ 
possible to string together 
all the remembrances that 
distinguish these lake- 
towns, many of them now 
refuges for Englishmen in 
narrow circumstances, 
their commerce dwindled, 
their museums the thing 
best worth seeing in them. 

We pass Arbon; Fried- 
richshafen, the summer 
palace of the kings of Wiir- 
temberg, a sturdy, warring 
city in the Carlovingian 
times; Meersburg, now a 
fishing-centre, once a 
stronghold of its martial 
bishops, and famous in 
later times as the residence 
of the baron of Lassberg, 
a modern savant and vir¬ 
tuoso of whom Germany 
is justly proud; and lastly 
Constance, the city of the 
Roman emperor Constan¬ 
tins, still beautiful and 
stately in its buildings. 
Charlemagne tarried here 
on his way to Rome on 
the occasion of his corona¬ 
tion, and many German 
kings spent Christmas or 
Easter within its walls. 
Here, in the large but low 
hall of the Kaufhaus, or 
Merchants' Exchange, the 
council of 1414 met, and 
never did the Greek coun¬ 
cils of the primitive 
Church present more va¬ 
ried and turbulent scenes. 
The walls are paneled and 
frescoed by Philip SchwBr- 
en, an artist of Munich, 
and Frederick Pecht, a na¬ 
tive of Constance, with rep- 


and raised the status of the city to the resentations of these scenes, but it was 
level of the members of the Hanseatic rather a rough place in those days, and 
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tapestries and dais, weapons and costly of the Dominican and Franciscan friars, 
hangings, concealed the unfinished state each successively the prison Of John Huss, 
of walls, floor and roof. The old city has the first containing a dungeon below the 
other buildings as intimately connected water-level and foul in the extreme, the 
with the council as this hall—the convents second a better and airier cell for prison- 



HANS HOLBEIN. 


ers, as well as a great hall in which seve¬ 
ral sessions of the council took place, and 
where Huss was examined and condemn¬ 
ed; the house where H uss first lodged with 
a good and obscure widow; and three 
miles from the town the castle of Gott- 
lieben, also a prison of the Reformer, 
and for a short time of the deposed pope, 
John XXlll. Little more than a century 
later the Reformation had grown power¬ 
ful in Constance, and Charles V. besieged 
and, notwithstanding the desperate re¬ 
sistance of the burghers, took the town, 
but not before a most murderous defence 
had been made on the Rhine bridge, the 
picture of which, after the unsuccessful 
fight, reminds one of the heroic defence 
of the dyke at Antwerp against the Span¬ 
iards, and even of that other memorable 
event in Spanish history, theNoche Triste 
of Mexico. 

As we leave the lake two islands come 
in sight, Mainau and Reichenau, the lat¬ 
ter having a legend attached to it con¬ 
nected with the foundation of its abbey 
whiqh is the counterpart of that of Saint 


Patrick and the snakes and vermin of 
Ireland. The “water-was darkened.by 
the multitude of serpents swimming to 
the mainland, and for the space of three 
days this exodus continued," whereupon 
Saint Firmin founded the abbey, which 
grew to such wealth and power, both-as 
a religious house, a school for the nobility 
and a possessor of broad feudal domains, 
that the abbots used to boast in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that they could 
sleep on their own land all the way to 
Rome. The Rhine issues from the lake 
at Stein, a pictpresque little town of 
Merovingian times, which has seen as 
many "tempests in a,tea-cup" as any of 
its grander, and more progressive rivals; 
and not far off is the castle of Hohen- 
twiel, built into a towering rock, once 
the home of. the beautiful and learned 
Hedwige, duchess of Swabia. We need 
not dwell on Schaffhausen, one.of the best- 
known points of the river, an ancient town 
overgrown with modem excrescences in 
the way of fashionable hotels and Paris¬ 
ian dwellings. One of the features of 
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these river-towns, when they are not 
"intproved," is the crowding of houses 
and garden-walls sheer into the stream, 
leaving in many places no pathway on 
the banks, which are generally reached 
by steep, mossy steps leading from old 
streets or through private yards. 

We are nearing the four " forest towns " 
of the Habsburgs, at the first of which, 
Waldshut—where stood in Roman times 
a single fort to command the wilderness, 
much as the pioneers’ outposts used to 
stand on the edge of the Western forests 
peopled with hostile Indians—the Aar, 
the Rhine’s first tributary of any conse¬ 
quence, joins the great stream, Latif- 
fenburg, Sfickingen and Rheinfelden, the 
three other forest towns, each deserve a 
page of description, both for their scenery 
and their history, their past architectural 
beauties, and their present sleepy, mu- 
seum-like existence; but rather than do 
them injustice we will pass on to Bfile— 
or Basel, as it should be written, for the 
French pronunciation robs the name of 
its Greek and royal etymology from Ba- 
sileia. Basel was never lagging in the 
race of intellectual progress: her burgh¬ 
ers were proud and independent, not to 
say violent; her university was eager 
for novelties; her merchants spent their 
wealth in helping and furthering art and 
literature. The Rathhaus or guildhall is 
a gauge of the extent of the burgher su¬ 
premacy : all over Germany and the Low 
Countries these civic buildings rival the 
churches in beauty and take the place 
of the private palaces that are so special¬ 
ly the boast of Italian cities. Among 
the great men of Basel are Holbein and 
the scarcely less worthy, though less 
well-known artist, Matthew Merian, the 
engraver. Of the former’s designs many 
monuments remain, though injured by 
the weather—a fountain with a fresco of 
the dance of the peasants, and some 
houses with mural decorations ascribed 
to him. Basel has its own modern ex¬ 
citements—races and balls and banquets 
—although the private life of .its citizens 
is characterized by great simplicity. The 
profession of teaching is in such repute 
there that many rich men devote them¬ 
selves to it, and among the millionaires 


of the old city may be found not a few 
schoolmasters. As in Geneva, learning 
and a useful life are the only things on 
which the old families pride themselves. 

From Basel, whose every reminiscence 
is German, and whose Swiss nationality 
dates only from the epoch of the Refor¬ 
mation, the Rhine flows through the 
"storied" Black Forest, peopled svith 
nixies and gnomes, the abode of the 
spectre woodcutter, who had sold all 
power of feeling human joys for the sake 
of gold, and who spent every night cut¬ 
ting down with incredible swiftness and 
ease the largest fir trees, that snapped 
like reeds under his axe. Old Breisach, 
with its cathedral of St. Stephen, and 
its toppling, huddled houses clustering 
around the church, is the most interest¬ 
ing town before we reach Freiburg. The 
tendency of mediaeval towns to crowd and 
heighten their houses contrasts sharply 
with the tendency of our modern ones 
to spread and broaden theirs. Defence 
and safety were the keynote of the old 
architecture, while display is that of ours, 
but with it has come monotony, a thing 
unknown to the builders of the Middle 
Ages. Houses of each century, or-each 
period of art, have, it is true, a family 
likeness, but, like the forms of Venetian 
glass, a pair or a set have minute differ¬ 
ences of ornamentation which redeem the 
objects from any sameness. So it was 
with all mediseval art, including that 
of building the commonest dwelling- 
houses : there was congruity, but never 
slavish uniformity. 

The first sight of Freiburg—we include 
it among Rhenish towns, though it is not 
on the Rhine—presents a very German 
picture. Old dormer windows pierce the 
high-pitched roofs; balconies and gar¬ 
den trellises hang in mid-air where you 
least expect them; the traditionary storks, 
the beloved of Hans Andersen, are real¬ 
ities even here on the tall city chimneys; 
and no matter where you look, your eye 
cannot help falling on the marvelously 
high and attenuated spire of one of the 
finest cathedrals in the world. Artistic¬ 
ally speaking, this church has the unique 
interest of being the only completed work 
of ecclesiastical architecture that Ger- 
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INTERIOR OF FREIBURG CATHEDRAL. 
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many possesses. The height of the spire 
and its position immediately above the 
great gateway produce here the same il¬ 
lusion and disappointment as to the size 
of the church which is proverbial as re¬ 
gards St. Peter’s at Rome. This impres¬ 
sion soon disappears, and every step re¬ 
veals new beauties. Each cluster of sim¬ 
ple tall gray columns, supporting massive 
fourteenth-century arches, is adorned with 
one carved niche and its delicate little 
spire sheltering the stone statue of an 
apostle or evangelist; the chancel is Ail¬ 
ed with the canons’ stalls, each a master¬ 
piece of wood-carving; and at the east¬ 
ern end, beneath the three higher win¬ 
dows and separated from the wali, stands 
the mediaeval high altar with its three 
carved spires surmounting the reredos, 
and just below this a " triptych " of enor- j 
mous size, a pictured altar-piece with 
folding-doors, the latter being-painted.. 
both inside and out with scriptural sub¬ 
jects as quaintly interpreted by the de¬ 
vout painters of the early German school. 
But not only' the nave, with its carved 
pulpit and canopy, its old dark benches, 
not renewed since the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury at least, and its crowds of worship¬ 
ers, is interesting to the sight-seer, but 
each side chapel, rich with what in our 
times would be thought ample decoration 
for a large church, is enough to take up 
one’s day. In these and in the aisles lie 
buried the patrons, founders, defenders 
and endowers of the cathedral, while in 
the chapel of the university are laid the 
masters and doctors whose fame reached 
over the learned and civilized world of the 
Middle Ages, and whose labors Holbein 
no doubt flatteringly hinted at when he 
chose for the subject of his great altar- 
piece in this chapel the visit of the Wise 
Men of the East to the infant Saviour. 
In each of these chapels are wood-carv¬ 
ings of great beauty and variety, and 
stained glass windows whose colors are 
as vivid as they were four hundred years 
ago; and in one is still preserved a heavy 
Byzantine cross of chased silver, the gift 
(or trophy) of a crusading knight, for 
Freiburg too “took the cross’’ under the 
enthusiastic direction of that great man, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. It is not often 


that such a building as this cathedral has 
such a worthy neighbor and companion 
as the beautiful exchange, or Kaufhaus, 
that stands opposite on the "platz.” This, 

, though of later date and less pure archi¬ 
tecture, is one of the most beautiful build- 
j ings of its kind in Germany. The lower 
part reminds one of the doges’ palace at 
' Venice—a succession of four round arches 
I on plain, strong, Saxon-looking pillars; 

; at each corner an oriel window with three 
, equal sides and a little steep-pointed roof 
of its own shooting up to the height of 
I the main roof. The great hall on the 
I same level has a plain balcony the whole 
; length of the building, and five immense 
I windows of rather nondescript form and 
mullioned like Elizabethan windows, be¬ 
tween each of which is a statue under a 
carved canopy; and these are what give 
the characteristic touch to the house. 
They represent the emperor Maximilian, 
lovingly called ’’ the last knight,’’ Charles 
V., “on whose dominions the sun never 
set," Philip I. and King Ferdinand, The 
color of the material of which this ex¬ 
change is built (red sandstone) increases 
the effect of this beautiful relic of the 
Middle Ages. But, though we should be 
glad to linger here and admire it at our 
leisure, there are other houses in the city 
that claim our attention as showing, in 
their less elaborate but perfectly tasteful 
-decoration, the artistic instincts of those 
burghers of old. And the fountains too! 
Not the bald, allegorical, monotonous 
and rarely-found (and when found only 
useless and drnamental) fountains of our 
new cities, but the lavishly-carved, artis¬ 
tic creations of an art-imbued age—the 
water free to all and flowing for use as 
well as for show, and the statues of civic 
patron-saints and occasionally men of 
local renown; as, for instance, the single 
statue of a meditative monk, his left 
hand supporting his chin, and a closed 
book in his right hand, Berthold Schwarz, 
the inventor of gunpowder. 

From this inland side-trip we go back 
to the now broadening river, the part of 
the Rhine where the “watch” has been 
so often kept as well as sung—that part, 
too, where Roman forts were thickly 
strewn, and where the Merovingian and 
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THK ''DRBI EXBN.’* 


Carlovingian emperors fought and dis- Upper Alsace 1870 has effaced older 
puted about the partition of their inher- memories, and modern ruins have been 
itances. But everywhere in this land of added to the older and more romantic 
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ones. No foreigner can impartially de¬ 
cide on tile great question of the day— 
i. e., whether German or French senti¬ 
ment predominates—while the interested 
parties themselves each loudly ignore the 
no doubt real claims of the other. As a 
simple matter of fact, Alsace is German 
by blood and by language, but race-dif¬ 
ferences are so often merged in other 
feelings, the product of kind treatment 
and domestic ties, that the sympathies 
of nations may be materially changed in 
less than a century. We certainly come 
across a good deal that is very French in 
the villages between New Breisach and 
Colmar: blouse is the costume of the 

men; the houses are painted in light col¬ 
ors, in contrast to their steep gray roofs; 
the women bring refreshments out to the 
wagoners, and stop for a coquettish gos¬ 
sip in a light-hearted, pleasant, vivacious 
way not seen in other places, whose ma¬ 
trons seem graver and more domestic. 
But Colmar, in its streets, the names over 
the shops, the old corner-windows, is as 
German and antique, as good a "speci¬ 
men ” city, as Nuremberg or Augsburg. 
Here is the artist's delight and the anti¬ 
quary’s mine. Colmar, contemptuously 
styled “ a hole " by the great Napoleon, 
was living enough at the time of the em¬ 
peror Frederick II., and was one of the 
prosperous, haughty, freedom - loving 
burgher cities to which the sovereigns 
so gratefully gave the name and priv¬ 
ileges of an " imperial" town. This city 
of ancient Germany is now one of the 
most stagnant among modern towns, just 
" advanced " enough to possess corner 
“loafers," and, we hope, to be ashamed 
of having publicly burnt the works of 
Bayle in the market-place; but its archi¬ 
tectural beauties are such and so many 
that if you are on your way to Strassburg 
you had better deny yourself the pleas¬ 
ure of stopping here. Balconies and gal¬ 
leries strike the eye at every turn; irreg¬ 
ular houses, their beams often visible; 
doorways of wonderful beauty; and a 
population nearly as antique, the women 
carrying loads on their heads and wear¬ 
ing short dark stuff gowns, thick blue 
worsted stockings and wooden shoes. 
Of course the cathedral is the pride of 


the town, and it has some rather rare 
characteristics distinguishing it from the 
rest of the churches of this neighborhood, 
chiefly its simplicity of decoration.' The 
impression of a noble simplicity is spe¬ 
cially borne in upon us by the aspect of 
the dark, broad chancel with its carved 
stalls, and little else in the way of orna¬ 
ment : the sculptured door leading to the 
sacristy unfortunately hides a remarkable 
work of early German art, the Virgin of 
the Rose-hedge, by Martin SchSn. The 
tower of the cathedral has above it only 
a small building with a steep, irregular, 
tapering roof, and here sits the watch¬ 
man whistling on his cobbler's stool in 
a place that would be the envy of many 
a scholar pestered in his lower dwelling 
by inconsiderate visitors; as, for instance, 
that perfect type of scholars, Isaac Ca- 
saubon, whose Journal bears witness to 
his yearning after more time and few¬ 
er admiring, consulting and tormenting 
friends. Not far from Colmar is a castle- 
ruin with three towers, the " Drei Exen," 
illustrating an old Alsatian proverb, the 
translation of which is, in substance. 

Three castles on one hill; 

Three churches in one churchyard;' 

Three cities In one valley,— 

Such Is Alsace everywhere. 

Other castles crown the heights above 
the villages of Kaisersberg and Rappolts- 
• weilcr, but we are getting tired of castles, 
and this region is abundant in old houses, 
the shell of the old home-life which has 
changed so little in the country. What 
difference is there between this ruddy, 
blue-eyed girl, with thick plaits of fair 
hair and utter innocence of expression, 
the mother of a future generation as 
healthy and sturdy and innocent as her¬ 
self, and her own grandmother at the 
same age three generations back? Nei¬ 
ther the village interests nor the village 
manners have changed: placidly the life 
flows on, like that of the Rhine water 
itself, in these broad, level, fruitful plains 
between the Black Forest and the Vos¬ 
ges. And so we seem, in these various 
houses with wide gables turned to the 
street, cross-beams and galleries and un¬ 
expected tyindows, outside stairs of stone 
or wood climbing up their sides, wide low 
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doorways, tiny shrines set in the rough 
wall, and dizzy roofs pierced like dove¬ 
cotes—houses that remind us of Chester, 
tlic old English town that has suflered 
least from innovation,—in these we seem 
to see some part of the old tranquil home- 
life of this Alsatian people renewed and 
re-acted before our eves. Aeain the same 
variety of beautiful 
houses will meet us at 
Strassburg. But the 
woods are no less 
lovely: old trees 
round the ruins of 
St. Ulrich, and on the 
way to the abbey of 
Dusenbach, and 
round the shores of 
the " White ” and the 
"Bl.tck" Lake, bring 
to the mind a yet old¬ 
er picture of German 
life, that of the free 
Teutons of Tacitus, 
the giant men who 
made it so important 
to the Romans to 
have the Rhine, the 
great natural high¬ 
way, strongly fortified 
from its sources to its 
mouth, 

Hoh-KSnigsburg, a 
splendid ruin, said to 
be the loveliest in Al¬ 
sace, is now the prop¬ 
erty and the pride of 
the commune of that 
name, so that the 
victory of the present 
over the past is also 
represented in these 
living panoramas be¬ 
fore us, for there is 
deep meaning in the 


cupolas and nearly as high roofs of some 
of the larger buildings, while we think 
of its successful warfare with the bishops 
of Strassburg, its firm adherence in .the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the 
imperial cause, of its sieges and fires, and 
also its famous "academy" and library; 
not forgetting, however, its shame in the 




ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, STRASSBURG. 


possession by the people, as an artistic 
show, of the very stronghold which was 
once their bane and their terror. Then 
we run through Schlettstadt, with its sedgy 
banks, among which herons and storks 
are picking up their.daily bread: deep 
shadows of old trees hide the blank walls 
on the river-side, and its cathedral tow¬ 
ers high above the mingled steeples and 


sixteenth century,'when the Jews were 
more signally persecuted here than in 
mariy other towns—at a time, too when 
the fanaticism that had driven so many 
to change their faith should have taught 
both parties of Christians some home- 
lessons. Its neighbor, Strassburg, has 
nearly as bad a record, but what with 
the beauty of the latter and its recent 
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stormy history, its sins are the last things 
a traveler thinks of. Its cathedral and 
its clock have been.fully described, but 
other churches of the old city are well 
worth a visit, that of St. Thomas being 
a specimen of an architecture essential¬ 
ly Christian and anterior to the Gothic, 
tlic same whose perfection is seen in 
many churches in Umbria and Tuscany 
and Romagna, before the miserable ma¬ 
nia of the Renaissance style grew up. 
What was pardonable in a palace was 
monstrous in a church, but there was 
an evil age just before the Reformation, 
when, if certain learned and elegant and 
pagan prelates had had their way, Chris¬ 
tianity would have been condemned as 
"barbarism.” They were the Voltaires 
of their day, the disciples of a cultured 
infidelity which brought on the great rent 
between Latin and Teutonic Christianity. 

In Strassburg we have the river Ill and 
its canal joining the Rhine, and Ve/iice- 
like scenes, narrow quays, clumsy, heavy 
punts, fanciful chimney-stacks, crazy, 
overhanging balconies,' projecting win¬ 
dows, a stirring human tide, voices and 
noises breaking the silehce, an air of un¬ 
consciousness of beauty and interest, an 
old-world atmosphere; but there Is a new¬ 
er side, less attractive, the Place Broglie, 
crowded with Parisian cafds with all their 
tawdry paraphernalia, and prim white 
square houses, proud of their wretched 
uniform, like a row of charity-school 
children in England. Here is the fash¬ 
ionable centre, the lounging, gossiping 
dandyism and pretension of the modem 
world j but, thank Heaven! it is only 
an excrescence. Burn down this part, 
and the town would look as large and as 
important, for at every turn of more than 
two-thirds of the old area you are met 
by the living pictures that make these 
market-places, crooked streets and hid¬ 
den chapels so familiar to the heart. The 
Fcrkelmarkt, or "pig-market," though, 
not in the most famous quarter of the 
town, is remarkable for its old gabled, 
galleried houses, while the view of the 
great spire of the cathedral is also good: 
not far, again, is a thirteenth-century 
house, with two stories in the gable and 
three below, besides the ground-floor. 


which is a shop; and even many of .the 
common houses, not specially pointed 
out to the tourist, are beautified by some 
artistic ironwork about the doors, some 
carved gateway or window, some wall- 
niche with a saint's statue, or a broad 
oak staircase as noble in proportions 
and beautiful in detail as if it were in 
a princely abode. The absence of all 
meanness, of all vulgarity, of all shams, 
is what strikes one most in examining 
mediaeval domestic architecture. Would 
we could go to school again in that re¬ 
gard ! Just outside Strassburg we come 
upon a path leading through beech-woods 
upward toward rocky ledges and walls 
and a convent; not a. ruined one this 
time, but a most frequented and friend¬ 
ly place, built on the top of a hill and 
presided over by a hospitable sisterhood. 
This is the scene pf the life-history and 
legends of Saint Ottilia, and the spring 
for eye-diseases has been from time im¬ 
memorial connected with her.' The lit¬ 
tle chapel over the spring has the charm 
of small, unpretending, common places, 
where no show is made and no conven¬ 
tional admiration expected. Just as a 
speaker pauses here and there, in his 
speech, expecting applause for such and 
such a popular phrase or striking sensa¬ 
tionalism, so is our admiration as travel¬ 
ers regulated and bespoken beforehand. 
Here no man with any pretension to edu¬ 
cation dare pass in silence or let out a 
criticism: some things are sacred, like 
the tradition of the beauty of a faded 
society-queen. “What has been must 
always be." But what a relief to find 
some places you are not expected to go 
into ecstasies about I And they are gen¬ 
erally worthy of more attention than they 
get, and if churches they are invariably 
more likely to move you to devotion. 
This has been my experience in Europe. 
The great pageants, gorgeous processions, 
etc. leave the soul cold, but an empty 
church, a sparsely - attended service, a 
lack of music, a quiet frame of mind, 
unstrained by rushing after this or that 
picture, this or that monument,—such 
are the things one remembers with thank¬ 
fulness. Lady Blanche Murphy. 
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GLIMPSES OF SWITZERLAND. 


I3Y RHV. W. C. DAirA. 


Basle, on the frontier of Switzerland, is situated near the head of 
navigation on the Rhine, which here sweeps by in a full, broad, and 
rapid current of clear, light green water. From the high bank of 
the river the view is fine, bounded on one side by the hills of the 
Black Forest, on the other by the chain of Mount Jura. But more 
interesting than its scenery are those historical reminiscences which 
connect it with the Reformation and the Revival of Letters—with 
those illustrious names to which the lovers of religious liberty and 
classic literature delight to pay homage. The feeling of interest 
with which i surveyed the localities ot this ancient town, was some¬ 
what increased by the fact that I had happened to have in posses¬ 
sion for some years past, a copy of the Greek Testament printed at 
Basle in 152‘1 by John Bebcl, only eight years after Erasmus g-ave 
to the world the first edition ever printed of the Greek Testament. 
The manuscripts which Erasmus made the basis of his edition, with 
corrections from his own hand, still exist in the public library at 
Basle; where are also preserved several autographs of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Zwingle. 

After dinner, I repaired to the Cathedral or Mmister. more than 
800 years old, situated on the high bank of the Rhine. This ancient 
pile has a striking and picturesque appearance, partially surrounded 
as it is by majestic trees. I was conducted to a small apartment 
within the building, called the Chapter House—a low room with 
four Gothic windows—in which the committees of the celebrated 
Council of Basle were accustomed to assemble. The room remains 
without alteration, just as it was when the Council was held, 400 
years ago. 

An object of still deeper interest anested my steps in the body of 
the church, on the left of the altar; it was the red marble tomb¬ 
stone of Erasmus, who died here in 1536. After lingering awhile 
over the spot where rest his ashes, musing on the changes in the 
intellectual history of the world which his mind assisted to effect, and 
recalling Pope’s familiar lines in reference to 

“Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glory of the priestliood and the siiame,” 

1 walked in the cloisters which were once. probabl3q his favourite 
resort—read the impressive inscriptions on the monuments of the dis¬ 
tinguished Reformers, Qucolampadius, Grynicus, and Meyer—and 
when the shades of evening rendered the objects within the Cathe¬ 
dral no longer distinct to the eye, came out on the lofty terrace 
which overhangs the Rhine, and gazed on the rapid torrent, rolling 
and foaming below. The scenery around, and the solemn evening 
hour, conspired to give their fullest effect to those illusions of fancy, 
by which, when we stand on consecrated ground, she seeks to conjure 
up the forms of the illustrious dead that sleep below. 
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It was quite dark when I left the terrace, and, crossing the Rhino 
by the bridge of boats, entered a public garden attached to a species 
of cafe, just on the bank of the river. Here was an assemblage, 
■ chiefly of the humbler class, solacing themselves with the “creature- 
comforts” of pipes and beer; smoking with the least possible inter¬ 
ruption, and, at intervals, cheered by the enlivening strains of music 
from a band stationed in the garden, whose efforts to please were 
rewarded from time to time by a slight gratuity from the visitors. 
If the scene which I had just loft addressed itself powerfully to the 
higher sensibilities of the soul, this, certainly, savored as strongly of 
ordinary humanity and common life, and suited well with that reac¬ 
tion of the mind which generally follows high-toned mental and 
moral excitement. As I glanced across the dark-rolling torrent of 
the Rhine to the venerable and sombre pile, now dimly visible, 
which I had so lately left, it seemed, with all its stirring recollec¬ 
tions, to pertain to a different world, and those, the shadow of whose 
mighty names still rested on it, to belong to a different order of beings, 
from that assemblage of men and things which continues the series 
of ordinary existence. But this, too, is an illusion. Hoary antiquity 
covers with its venerable mantle the humbler details of human life, and 
“distance lends enchantment to the viewbut man never has been 
a being of pure intellect, and the greatest minds have, in their day, 
sympathized fully with the desires and appetites of vulgar mortals— 
from whom they have not been so far removed, in regard to the 
sensations of daily life, as we, who only know them through the 
medium of their intellectual manifestations, are often inclined to 
suppose. Even Luther himself despised not “that poor creature, 
small beer.” A passage in his life, related by D’Aubigne, recurs to 
memory in this connection, which touches at once the higher, and 
the humbler sympathies of our nature. After his ever memorable 
speech before the Diet of Worms, ho retired at night to his hotel, 
faint and exhausted, and no doubt thirsty. A servant entered, bear¬ 
ing a silver vase filled with Eimbek beer. “My master,” said he, 
as he offered it to Luther, “desires you to refresh yourself with this 
beverage.” “What Prince is it," said Luther, “who has me in such 
gracious remembrance?” It was the aged Duke Eric of Brans- 
wick. “His Highness himself,” continued the servant, “drank of 
the cup before sending it to you.” Touched by this token of kindly 
remembrance from a prince of the adverse party, offered at this 
solemn crisis of his fate, Luther poured out some of the Duke’s beer, 
and after having drunk of it, said with deep feeling, “As on this day 
Duke Eric has remembered mo, may our Lord Jesus Christ remem¬ 
ber him in the hour of his last struggle.” The aged Duke in his 
last hours called these words to mind, and, addressing a young page 
at his bedside, said, “Take the Bible and rend to me.” The youth 
read the inspired words, and the dying man was comforted. How 
beautiful an illustration was this of the passage, Mark ix, 41. 

The literary fame of Erasmus was at its zenith—he was the 
acknowledged head of the republic of letters—when he came, in 
1516, from Oxford to Basle, which soon became a central point and 
place of refuge to the scholars and reformers of the ago. Zwinglc 
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and fficolampadius were the most distinguished in his train; at a 
later period in the history of the Reformation, their courageous zeal 
far outstripped the timid policy of Erasmus. 

The present population of Basle is about 22,000. Its once famous 
University, which numbers on its list of professors the names of 
Erasmus and Euler, is now greatly reduced. 

In former times, the worthy citizens of Basle were accustomed 
piously to place over their doors religious mottoes, which, when 
coupled with the signs of eating-houses and shops, made sometimes 
a very ludicrous conjunction. One blazoned his device, the “An¬ 
cient Pig,” in close connexion with an expression of his religious 
faith. Another had the following inscribed over his door: 

“W.acht auf ihr menschen and thut Buss, 

Ich heiss zuiii gvUlcncn lihulerfuss.” 

“Wake and repent your sins with grief; 

I’m called the GoUicii Shin of Beef.” 

At an earlier hour in the morning than was quite agreeable, I left 
Basle in the Diligence for Neuchatcl. At a short distance from the 
gates, I saw the small Gothic cross, Iferected to mark the battle¬ 
ground of St. Jacob, where, in 1444, sixteen hundred Swiss resisted 
for nearly an entire day a French army of fifteen thousand men. 
Only ton of the Swiss survived that battle. The fame of this exploit 
spread throughout Europe, Swiss valor from that time became re¬ 
nowned. and thus originated the practice with the French kings of 
having a Swiss body-guard. The battle-ground of St. Jacob is re¬ 
garded by the nation as their Thermopyla;; and to this day the red 
wine of the neighboring vineyards is called “Schweitzer Blut"— 
Swiss blood. 

Our road lay through a fragrant and richly cultivated valley, 
on the banks of a winding river—the Birs. Finding that my com¬ 
panions in the diligence spoke only French and German, I surren¬ 
dered myself to the impression of the romantic scenery, and to the 
exhilarating consciousness that I was at length in Switzerland —a 
country of which one can hardly think without enthusiasm. Gra¬ 
dually the valley grew more narrow, steep hills and rocky precipices 
rising on each side, with here and there an old castle or white con¬ 
vent crowning their summits. At length we reached the entrance 
to the passage through the range of the Jura. The view here was 
truly grand, resembling, but far surpassing, that of the Notch of the 
White Mountains in New-Hampshire. A solitary walk of several 
miles in advance of the diligence, which had stopped at a small 
village, left me at full liberty to enjoy the scene. The rocky preci¬ 
pices overhung the road, while, above, the mountain sides were 
covered with thick forests of black fir. In the midst of the deep 
ravine were several iron furnaces and forges, supplied with ore from 
the neighboring mines. As I walked on, the defile grew narrower, 
till the gigantic walls of rock on each side barely afforded a passage 
for the rushing and foaming river, and the road on its banks. 

In-one of the open vallies we dined at a decent inn. Soon after, 
wc all got out of the diligence to ascend a long hill, about half 
way up which the road passed under an arch-way of rock, forty feet 
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high; probably a natural opening, enlarged by art. It was a singu¬ 
lar and striking object in itself; but a Roman inscription on the north 
side of the arch made me contemplate it with no common interest. 
The Romans were the first who constructed a road through this 
mountain-pass. When I looked on the half defaced letters which 
their hands had engraved, so manj' ages ago, in the rock, and thought 
of them as having once traversed this same defile, I wished to linger 
amid the magnificent scenery that had met their gaze—from that 
spot to look upward to the silent sky, and around on those rocks and 
mountains v.diich had witnessed their victorious march, and which 
are still the same, unchanged from century to century, while the 
generations of men, like the streams from the mountain-side, rush 
onward and pass away. 

But high-wrought feeling never lasts long with travellers. In the 
liurry of taking our scats in the diligence, I stepped at once from 
the sublime to tlie ridiculous. My next neighbor was a lady, and 
licr veil, adhering to my coat, forced her bonnet half off her head, 
and her head quite out of its natural position. Her pathetic cry, 
“Mo nsia/T! Monsinn-!’’ half drowned bj' the irrepressible laugh¬ 
ter of the lady opposite, first apprized me of the posture of af¬ 
fairs. The captive fair one vras speedily released, but I grieve to say 
that the bonnet was hopelessly torn and crushed. The tragi comic 
style in which the huiy explored and displa^'ed the full extent of 
the injury to which 1 had been thus an unconscious accessory—her 
animated ejaculations in French as each effort failed to restore the 
bonnet to shape—and the air of philosophic resignation with which 
she replaced it, disjointed as it was, on her head, and joined in the 
general laugh—made up a scene which, however tame in the descrip¬ 
tion, was in the acting quite irresistible; and it was long before the 
risibles of the part}', of the ladies especially, yielded to control. 

An hour’s slow ascent up the mountain side by a zig-zag road 
had at length effectually calmed the effervescence of our spirits, and 
even the charm of the scenery had begun to yield to the sensation of 
fatigue, when, ns we gained the last summit of the Jura, suddenly 
there burst upon me a prospect more glorious than any on which my 
eye had over resied. A broad valley with a lovely lake lay at my 
feet; and, far beyond, full in front extended the long range of the 
Alps, their summits, covered with eternal snow, rising like towers 
and pinnacles perpendicularly to the sky, hero, a few fleecy clouds 
hovering around their sides, and there, the western sun shedding its 
level beams full upon them, and tinging with a roseate hue their 
stainless and glittering snow. The moment when that scene burst 
upon me, I felt to be an epoch in my life. It seemed as if I could 
have gazed on it forever! There stand those everlasting mountains, 
in their calm majesty, in their awful repose, silent, yet eloquent to 
the sotil, proclaiming the glory of God ! Each tower and pinnacle 
that pierced the sky, seemed to be uttering forth his name. 

I might have sjtent weeks in Switzerland w-ithout beholding such 
a scene. Every thing conspired to enhance its effect. The weather 
was uncommonly fine, the sky almost cloudless; and as I approached 
from the west, the declining sun was shining full upon the entire 
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range, fifty or sixty miles in length. It was my first glimpse of the 
Alps; and were there no other object of interest in Europe, that sight 
alone would richly compensate a transatlantic voyage. 

As we slowly descended to the valley, the same prospect was in 
view. My fellow-travellers, to whom it was familiar, nevertheless 
sympathisied cordially with my feelings; and my fair neighbor, for¬ 
getful of her injured bonnet, seemed thoroughly propitiated by my 
heartfelt homage to the unrivalled scenery of her native land. 

At the foot of the mountain is the town of Bienne, beautifully 
situated on the lake of the same name. There I parted with most 
of my companions, and resumed my route to Neuohhtel in a smaller 
diligence, in which I was fortunate enough, by the aid of a small 
fee, to secure a seat with the driver—the only one from which the 
prospect was wholly unobstructed. Had I been doomed to a place 
in the Intcviair. I should have lost some of the finest scenery of my 
whole tour. For ten miles the road lay along the margin of the 
lake of Bienne, near the lower end of which is the celebrated Isle of 
St. Pierre, of which Rousseau has given so glowing a description 
in his “Reveries." Years had elapsed since my perusal of that work, 
but the account he there gives of his residence on the island, and the 
hours which he spent in the midst of its lovely scenery, reclining on 
the green border of the placid lake, plunged in delicious revery, has 
in it something exceedingly captivating to a 3 'outhful imagination; 
it was still vivid in recollection when, with no common feeling of 
delight, I suddenij' found m 3 ’Eelf in the midst of those scenes, the 
description of which had charmed me, when little dreaming that it 
would ever be my lot to visit them. 

Yet the island, with its lovely scenery and poetical associations, 
was but a subordinate feature in the landscape now spread out before 
me. In the distance, on the other side of the lake, the long chain 
of the Alps was still in full view; and while the shadows of evening 
were gathering over the valley, the setting sun was shedding a flood 
of golden light on the glittering, snow-crowned mountains. A more 
gorgeous scene can scarcely be imagined. Long and fixedly I gazed 
on it, with enthusiasm rising almost to rapture; till, just as the sun’s 
last ra 3 's were gilding the loftiest summits of the range, the glorious 
vision suddenly disappeared behind an intervening eminenot? 

It was now quite dark in the valley, and 1 soon had other reasons 
for congratulating myself on having taken a sent with the driver. 
Having twice stopped to change horses and quench his thirst, he was 
now half asleep and more than half drunk, and came very near 
over-setting us against a wagon in the road. Shortly after, as we 
were entering Neuchatel, a lantern indicated a spot where the road 
was broken up; but he was for plunging at once in medias res, and 
would infallibly have wrecked us, but for a prompt movement on my 
part. I ought to add that this was the only drunken driver that I 
met with in m 3 ’ tour. 

After breakfast next morning, I went on board a steam-boat that 
plies on the Lake of Neuchatei. It was a neat little affair, and dif¬ 
fered from most steamers in having the forward deck appropriated to 
first class passengers, thus freeing us from the annoyance of the 
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smoke and the usual disagreeable odors from the machinery. After 
a pleasant passage of between two and three hours over the smooth 
water, we landed on the green grass in a little nook at the lower 
extremity of the lake. Here is a town called Yverdun, on the site 
of the Roman Ebrodunum, from which it derives its name. In what 
remains of a castle built in the twelfth century, Pestalozzi, the 
founder of the system of instruction that bears his name, taught a 
school, and it is said, a very badly managed one, for some twenty 
years. 

A diligence was in waiting to convey us to Lausanne, on the 
Lake of Geneva. The weather was rather oppressively warm, and 
the Alps were shut out from view by the nearer eminences; but the 
ride was rendered agreeable by an acquaintance that I formed with 
a party of ladies and gentlemen from Ireland, as also with a young 
Englishman on his way to Egypt and Palestine. The Irish party 
were interested to know what was thought of their country in 
America, which they spoke of as “the next parish to Irelandand 
there was no lack of conversation on various topics, till, as we slowly 
ascended the height of land between the lakes, the Alps gradually 
rose again to view, their pure and snowy robes glittering in the clear 
sunshine. They were now much nearer than before, and the pros¬ 
pect, if possible, even more varied and sublime. 

At length, having reached the summit of the ridge, we looked 
down on the celebrated Lake of Geneva—the “clear, placid Le¬ 
man”—reposing in its loveliness beneath the shadow of the everlast¬ 
ing mountains. In my imaginings in respect to the scenery of this 
far-famed Lake, I had not included its most striking characteristic. 
I had pictured to myself an expanse of water, embosomed in forest- 
crowned bills and over-shadowed with luxuriant foliage, resembling 
Lake George, or Loch Lomond, without the sterner features of the 
Scottish landscape. But the distinctive feature of the scenery of 
Lake Leman is, that it lies at the very base of the high Alps, and 
reflects in its peaceful bosom their summits covered with perpetual 
snow. Rocky precipices rise from the water's edge; above these, the 
mountain sides are covered with forests; next succeeds the region of 
sterility and desolation; and all above is snow enveloping the lofty 
summit?. This description is true only of one shore of the lake; 
on the opposite side, vine-covered hills slope gently to the water, pre¬ 
senting a beautiful contrast to the rugged and awful sublimity of the 
southern shore. 

The lake is nearly in the shape of a half-moon, with its horns 
turned to the south. It is the largest lake in Switzerland, being more 
than fifty miles in length, measured along its north shore—about forty 
along the south. In the broadest part it is six miles wide; its great¬ 
est depth is nine hundred feet. The snowy summit of Mont Blanc, 
though sixty miles distant, is often reflected in its deep blue waters. 

“Lake Lernan -a-oo.s me -u-ilh its ciystal face. 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 

The stillness of llieir aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth v-iekls of their tar height and hue.” 

Soon after our arrival at Lausanne, the steamer from the head of 
the lake took us on board. For several hours we were borne over its 
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placid waters, the ever varying scenery of the shores presenting con¬ 
tinually new attractions to the eye, till near sunset, Geneva rose to 
view at its western extremity. Its appearance from the water is very 
fine, the houses rising one above another from the margin of the lake, 
out of which the Rhone here rushes in a furious torrent of intensely 
blue water. The town is built chiefly on the left bank of the river, 
but, within a few years, an extensive range of edifices has been erec¬ 
ted on the opposite shore, immediatelj' fronting on the lake. The 
principal of these is the Hotel dcs Bergues, a very extensive and well 
conducted establishment, standing on ground running out into the 
lake, and connected with the town by two handsome bridges. A 
small island near, planted with shrubbery, is accessible by one of 
these bridges, and, as well as the ramparts close to the Hotel, afi'ords 
an agreeable resort to those who love to inhale the pure breezes from 
the lake and enjoy the glorious prospect of the mountains. When 
you leave the margin of the lake, the impression made by the inte¬ 
rior of the town does not correspond with the fine view from the 
water; the ground on which it is built is hilly and broken, the streets 
are narrow, and there is scarcely any thing of architectural beauty 
to delight the eye. But Geneva has other and far superior attrac¬ 
tions. It has been the cradle of political and religious revolutions 
that have shaken the world. The principle of “a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king,” had here its fullest development. 
The tree of liberty, civil and religious, here took deep root and over¬ 
shadowed the land; and its leaves have been for the healing of the 
nations. 

Still more remarkable is it for the unrivalled beauty of its situa- 
ation, on the border of a lovely lake, whose sloping banks are covered 
with villas and gardens, and having in full view Mont Blanc and 
the range of the Alps of Savoy. These are prospects that never 
fatigue the eye; and to do them the amplest justice consistent with 
my short stay, was my great delight while at Geneva. 

The house in which John Calvin lived, and where he probably 
died, is still shown; as is also that, now somewhat altered, where a 
very different character, J. J. Rousseau, first saw the light. John 
Knox was one of the many foreigners who found in Geneva, (“the 
Rome of Protestantism,”) a temporary refuge from religious persecu¬ 
tion in their own land. He was made a citizen of Geneva in 1558. 

The most celebrated of the present inhabitants of this place is Dr. 
J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, the author of the Historv of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Having been favored by his friend, the Rev. M. Monod, of 
Paris, with an introduction, I had anticipated much pleasure from a 
personal interview; but unfortunately he was absent, it being then 
vacation in the Theological School over which he presides. This 
contre-lemjis was the great, and I may add, the only disappointment 
of my tour. On Sunday, I attended service at the Oratoire, where 
he usually preaches, and chanced to hear M. Gaussen, somewhat 
known in this country by his work on the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

One afternoon I set off on the road to Forney, the celebrated resi¬ 
dence of Voltaire, thinking to be overtaken by one of the omnibuses 
that run regularly to that place, distant about live miles from Geneva. 
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After walking' about a mile, I came to the conclusion that the resi¬ 
dence of one still more famous for infidelity than genius, was not 
worthy of the homage of a visit, certainly not of a pedestrian one; a 
resolve which was doubtless much aided by the fact that there wag 
no omnibus in sight. I retraced my steps, well-pleased—fot what 
but painful sensations could the sight of Voltaire’s residence in¬ 
spire?—and taking a path along the right bank of the Rhone, strolled 
leisurely along, admiring the evening prospect of the city and its 
environs, the lake and Slont Blanc towering in the distance, till I 
came in view of one of the most remarkable objects in the vicinity— 
the junction of the Arvo and the Rhone. The last named river, of 
which Lake Leman is but an expansion, rushes out of the western 
extremitj’’ of the lake in a torrent of azure and orj’stal, correspond¬ 
ing well with its poetic designation as “the arrowj' Rhone.” The 
Arve, on the c ontrary, fed b^' the melted snows of Mont Blanc, is 
the most turbbl of mountain streams, and long after its waters flow 
into the Rhone, their currents refuse to mingle, and the line of dc- 
markation between the deep blue waters of the one and the impure 
torrent of the other, is distinctlj^ visible. At length their streams 
become unit rd, and flow on together, the pellucid Rhone losing its 
purity, and like a reputation once stained, recovering it no more. 

On a bright, clear morning, (Tuesday, August •29th,) I went on 
board one of the lake steamers. I wished to devote an entire 
day to the lovely scenery of Lake Leman, before bidding it adieu, 
perhaps forever; and accordingly chose this route in preference to 
the more direct passage by land to the vale of Chamouny, the object 
of my next visit. 

The company on board the steamer was agreeable, consisting 
chiefly of tourists. The vessel itself was one of the finest on the 
lake, new and well arranged; and I could not but remark, as a speci¬ 
men of felicitous expression, the notice to passengers, '‘On ne fume 
pas aux premicrei '—an equally effectual and seemingly more genteel 
intimation, than the “smoking not allowed,” which so often stares 
one in the face on board of steam-boats. 

Genova and its environs seemed more beautiful than ever, as they 
gradually receded from view. Soon wo touched at the little village 
of Coppet, where, in full view from the water, stands the chateau 
which once belonged to the celebrated Madame de Stack Her wri¬ 
ting desk and ink-stand are still preserved; and one of the rooms is 
shown as that in which many of her works were composed. A 
small chapel near the house, embosomed in trees, encloses the graves 
of this gifted woman and of her father, M. Necker. These are 
interesting objects to such as pay homage to the exalted genius of 
the authoress of Corinna, and can appreciate the brilliant imagina¬ 
tion and the depth of feeling which that work so exuberantly dis¬ 
plays. She sleeps in death; the tumultuous throbbings of that 
impassioned heart are still; but the spiritual presence of one who 
could so transfuse into other souls her own deep emotions, and touch 
the chords of thrilling sympathy in kindred bosoms, seems still to 
hover around ; and whore could her ashes find a sweeter resting-place 
than amid the glorious scenery of Lake Lornan ? 
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mighty cDldros And scndini: cp poipeUui cloada of 
spnj. la thozaidst ofbbo catAnct two columnar 
rocks rise perpendlcaUrlj, dividing the fall Into 
tbrco oaequal parts. One of these rocks Is clothed 
with shrebbety and tho steep banks on cither side 
are Hoed with trees. A castellated mansion crowns 
the sajnni!t <m one side, and several bnild logs grace 
tho other, so natoro and art have hero combined 


everj'thbg worth seeing, aud shr would teach Ihe 1 
world so one of these days: hs thoogbt it was tho I 
greatest hoinbag that ever was, and he wished he 
had spent his monoy at home, instead of coming 
abroad to each. a miserable coantry as this, llo 
then expatiatei for llvo minutes on the capacity of 
America to whip all croatloo, till ho was oat of 
breath, and I ventorod to remark that ho most have 
come abroad with strange ideas, if be expected to 
1 entered Switzerland by the way of Qermany. find greater lakes, rivers, or monntalos hcic than at 
Many travellen strike &om Paris to Genova, and homo; bnt Z hoped bo wooldnot pretend that old 
begin with Chamonny and Moot Blanc. Bat if there things wore not worth seeing for their antiquity, and 
is any beauty in a climax, it Is of prime importance that for art in its highest cultivation, wo most ccr> 
to sec Switzerland aright, that you leave the greatest taialy visit ttese galleries, where wealth and genius 
and most glorious to tho last So of tho season. A and time for a theusand years bad been gathering 
German Professor of Horticnltnro, Botany, &e., the choicest works of man. Ec laoghod at tho idea, 
whom I met in tho cars a few^ days ago (aid to me, and said there was more art in Illinois than in all 
•< you are Jast in timo to soe Switzerland to the boat Enropo; remembering tbo Scripture ou casting away 
nossiblo advantage. Tbo rainy season is over, tho pearls, I turned on my hoel, folly agreeing with my 
Alpine flowers aro now coming on in all their beauty, cormlryman that tneb as bo do waste l^ieir money in 
and often as I have traversed those hills in search of crossing tbo ocean. By all means, let tbm go to 
them, I shoold lovo to go with you.” Bat he did Illinois. 

not come. After few days at Baden-Baden, the Aug. 15. Tho architecture of this old Swiss town la 

great watoriog place of Europe, tho Gorman Sarato* ycry enrioos, and many of tho most*antique gate* 
ga, refreshiog myself after a journey of six weeks In forllficatlow, lower# and walls,*remain to 

Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxoty, Saxon Switzer- showing tbo quaint but not bad devices in 

land, Austria, Bavaria and Bohemia, I cam© by tbo way of ornament, which were in use 450 years 
Doko of Baden’s railroad to Basle, and here I begin old times, too, they had moral laws here marched in fory down 

my rough notes cn Switzerland. quite as strlrgent as those imputed to our‘Kow Eng- ra, threatening to overwhelm tho frafl bark 

Aug. 13, 185C. Tho Hotel do rrwland ancestors. On the Sabbath, no one might goto When wo 

or, 7%rce Kings, was reluctant to rccelvo us, so: church unless dressed In black; the number-of dishes studied the scene from varioos points of view, 
groat was the rush of company. Largo as some of andthequaatity ofwine for a dinner party were reg- to the shore and mot a party of English 

our own first class hotels, it was crowded to over- ulated by law, as well as tho stylo and quaUty of “‘I ladies at Castlo Worth, which corn- 

flowing, but wo found lodgings for ihrco at tho top clothes. Tbo good people used to put relfgioas mot. * flno sight of tho falb. “ How does it com- 

of tho house. It stands on tho very borders of tho toes over their doors, and one or two public honscs Niagara,” one of thorn enquired of me. 

river Rhino, which rushes by with a powerful cur- still have them: ^ replied, Wc do not love to make comparisons bo- 


died tb'j fires of martyrdom on tho fieeb of men of; where a simple tablet to his memory boars thh -a. 
whom the world was not worthy. jcription: “ J. C. Lavater’s Grave. Bom ISUiNov. ' 

In the Coundl -Chambor are wax figures of thc(» l"41. Died 2d Jan. 1801.” la Uio town library of 
martyrs, bearing the records which I copied. “ Jo- volumes, admirably arranged, U a flao mar. 

rome of Pragno, called Faulfisch, a learned man of Wo bust of Lavater, and also of PcsUlozzI, with por- 
gicat celebrity, tho friend and defender of John Hnssj trritsolZwiogloand macyothcr reformers. Bat I 

bom at Prague, March 14,1CC2; burned alive in con- interested in reading several manuscript 

sequence of the order of the Council of Constance, letters In L a tin , by Lady Jano Grey, Joanna Qrai*^ 
to make a picture of wild romantic beauty, in which 80 ,1417, In the GGth year of his age. Jerome addressed to Ballinger. The brantifal execution of 
there is enough of grandeur to entitle it, at times, to walked to the place of punishment, as though he 1^® writing, the quotations in Greek and Hebrew, the 

be called sublime. Certainly wo would so pronounce went to a place of rejolcbg. When tho cxocntloncr spWt tltcy breathed, and tho fato of their lovely au- 

R, if wo had not seen tho watcrfidls of America. The going to set fire to tbo pile behind him, Jerome ^®*’» 5^^® ^®® sacred interest In my eyes 

only place to see a fall to perfection is directly in to jiia, ‘ Come here, light it before me, for If I Here, too, I read in bis otm Biblo the family recerd 

front of It. Wo are told to cross tho river and go feared tbo fire, I would not have been hero.’ ” Zwingle and his wife Anna Ballinger; and I saw 

“ John Hass, of Honscnltts in Bohemia, bom July ®auy Greek and Arabic manuscripts which I know 
G, 1378, rector of tho University and lecturer at Baffles or Dr. Sprague would give a heap of 

Prague, burned xdiro at Constance in consequence of ffolocas to geL Bnt why should I make a catalogue 
tho ordor of tho Council, July C, 1415, in the 42d of the curious things I have looked up b Zmichl 
year of his ago. His last words were. * I realm 1^® 

«ml to th. h«d. of mj Goi«d oy Eodoemor.- ” i. n^sarp^sd by My 

Eotomlns from tho pUoo of eiocnlion, I p.aacd BwiUoiIoDd. I Imd boon »o basy in these old «4 

in front of tbo honoo in which John Enss lodged bo- “bjresting scones, that tho dsy wss gone before I 

foro bo was Imprisonod. A rude image la stone of 
the Reformer, but a strongly marked Hkoncss was on 
the outride. Every one wc met could toll us which 
way to go to find the Hass bouse, and thongh there 
arc but a few hnndrcd Protestants b tbo whole city, 
the Idea seemed to be genera! that a good man was 
wronglhlly and cruelly murdered when Hass was 
burned. 


np the hill to a juttbg crag and there b the midst of 
the spray, contomplato tho “ hoU of waters,” roaring 
and tumbling madly on tbolr way Into tbo drcadfol 
dcop^below. Wo went over, but nothing satisflos 
mo bnt to see a wateriaii irom its oase: u was an 
easy matter to bduco two stout,oarsmen to polt the 
nose of their skiff into tho tooth cf the cataract, and 
drive her up as near to tho falling torrent as their 
strength wooll fetch her. I knew tho strong cur¬ 
rent would send the littlo shell down stream, like an 
arrow, when they crossed tho eddies and struck tbe 
channel; and so it proved. Wo tolled up HU tho 
spray like rab eoverod ns, and tbero we looked np 


rent, and the verandah b front overhanging the 
stream is a pleasant lounge after a weary day of 
travel. Lodgbgs for three gcnllcmen, or in German 
” far drei herren,” wc had so often asked for, that 
wc came to bo cillcd the ” Drcl Uerren,” or “dry 
herring,” as it sounded b onr English cars. This 
ancient and venerable tows, divided by tho Rhine 
which boro is bridged, has more than enough cf his¬ 
torical and presents interest to dc!a.b tbe traveller. 
The river forms a broad and noble stream along the 
sloping bank on which the city sunds; the Jura 


Mountains rise on one side, and the hills of the ' gro flocking constantly. 

Black For^t on the other whUo tho Immediate re- jjade la the great starting point for Striae traTol- 
glon la nobly covered >...h vegeUrion, and thovil- ungforthoao who enter tho Gorman fcontior. Wo 
1« of a wealthy cl^a of people who have reUred now come to the end of rallroada, apd most do- 

fromth..c,ty, or whoOTOtheaell. Baalofaagood- onhorae.or go afoot. The aoMorVono take, 

lytown mtdifthepMple have aome rigid notion, hi. pl«te in the d.vW alter arriving, tho more like- 


tween these bjautifol scenes and those we have loft 
at home. Nature there is more majestic in her works, 
and there is no sight on earth where so much majes¬ 
ty crowned with beauty is revealed as b the catar¬ 
act of Niagara. Ton sco th at bill which boneds this 
^ valley on tho west and that higher one which shuts 

The gates of the town arc c^iyd ou tho Sabbath it b above where the Rhine comes down: those hills 

arc not so far asnadc.” as the river of Niagara is at 
tho moment it fall;* 1 It is a lake broader than this 
bcaniifsl vale and tho precipice to whoso brow it 
comes Is loftier than ibo turrets of that castle, now 
fadbg from onr view: it comes not creeping down 
the rocks like that, bat gathering itself up and with, 
one mighty leap, clcarbg tho barrier, it pours its aw- 


“ In God I build my hopes of '^ s ikc, 

Th j ancient Pig’s my dwcUbg place.” 

And another still more earnest: 

” Wake and repent yoursins wUh giicf. 
I’m called the Golden Shin of Beef.” 


day daring the hours of ssrvic?^ 'likd an ontward res¬ 
pect paid to tho day which is acdUabIe,to the peo¬ 
ple. In the hotel, a small room has been flttod np 
neatly as a chapel for an EogHsh service, a costom 
not unususl In Swilzarland, where EoglUh travellers 


knew it, and as wo walked out to cHmb the hill, from 
which the view is to he had, I feared tho sun had 
already set. Part of the old rampart of the town 
remains, an elevated mound which has been tasteful¬ 
ly laid out with walks and planted w*ith shmbs a&d 
flowers, for a botanical garden. On the summit fiac 
shade-trees stnnd, and hero is one of the most bean- 
tiftil promenades in tho world. The son was half an 
hour high, and just as we reached tho bill-top it be-* 
gan to come down from bchbd a dense cloud, like a 
mass of molten gold distilled bto a transparent globe. 
Its liquid form apjvorcd to tremble as it came forth • 
bnt the face of nature smiled iu his rctumirg 


ful flood, as if an ocean had been spilled, into tho 


In tho after part of the day, as the shades of cven- 
bg were drawing around os, wc had a boat and went 
out on the Lake, and skirted along its shores, pas^bg 

a largo monastery where a few brothers of the An- ____ 

gnatino order are .till mvuoUIncd, aad » few mile. ' nearcr’aumnuta tel cangbt tlia brigtooK., «id 
beyond ia . long Md boautifolly planted nnraery 

wbicb waa aupprcaacd In 1833, and converted into » ^ aonligbt. Below 

hoapital, tbingb tho aiatcra aro pemitted to live and 

die ibore, wilbont adding to thiir number. Tbia la biU-aidca, tboMKida of white 

tbo largest of all the Swiaa lake., and liea 1255 feet the abode, of wealth and peace 

above the level of tbe aca. Wc floated around untU njoicod in the aon- 

tho evening became ao cool that wo were glal to go <.-coiog pjaioi of praise 

aaboro. Pasciog m ancicnt-lookics cbnicb of .bich from ton tbo'nrand happy heart, to God. A hundred 
the door was standing open, wc walked In: a soiitaiy ' 
lamp was bumtog near the altar, and tho sound of 
voices led ns down the alslo to a dcor opening into 
one of the cloisters where a gronp of boys were on 
their knees, repcadog prayers iu concert, and vieirg 
with each other in the loudness and sing-song tone 
wl'ah which they performed the service. There were 


of morality in the jur’gmcnt of travellers of easy vir¬ 
tue, it is refreshing to come into a city where the 
shops aro closed of a Sunday, and every one is re¬ 


ly ho is to bavo a good scat when bo wUhes to do- 
part, and thongh I was early for this, no less than 
twelve hod tho start of mo, and tho coach carried 


quiredto bea-.hemo by eleven oclock at mgbt. aa ..you .ball have a ^pplanM," I waa 

rity that bore ao cocapicuou, a part m tbo Eeforma. t„cnty.flve 

Won, and atm ebc.iabca tbe aabea of ao many great c^veBera Iw« at the/'.r/Oibco, to be deapatebed 
mid good men, oegbt not to loao ita vencraUon for y.,, ^ „a the female, to ScbaUbanion. Tbia 
the spirit and principles Cf tho p.Mt. Tbe Cathedral, 7, ^ a 

f * » . . posting is a Government concern, and thepostmastcr 

now m process of renovation, was of deeper interest f j-.t i. « .1 

^ f, . ... Tt. j a. has charge of ftic horses as well as the Isftcrs. The 

to mo, than any of the many which I had rcccotly .. ijt._-ij-Tr.tj 11 . 

. , - , j . a t * f. . 1 . o vt .V some which prevailed la Hollaed raged here: 

entered. Iwas glad to standiuiton tho Sabbath- ,. , t. . .v -jji .t. . 

, , , . , there was no place but tho middlo of tho street m 

day, and over the cast oftholeomod ERAVSira, to ... t . jv .t 1. 

j ,, _t - T . t a tt V V a» wfalch to rcmaln till at the appointed hour tlie heavy 

read his epitMh in Latin, to walk amoog tho beanti-, .... t t _j a .t. j . 1 . • j 

a. t t . a .. . , t t . t t diligence lumbered up to the door: the nmo prcdcs- 

fol cloisters which have been burial nlooofoftbe a. . . a t t. • a .. 

- , I lJ>«mnnl/b trnlr ihfttr .soAts • *n nmntittJA Attn 

wise aod good for more than six hundred years! 
whero tbe monnmests stand ofGrysxcos, and Moyer, 

anti fK.-ftTaTt;^pa/rfpA^ 

Scriptures, in the days when sneh men were few. T 
walked through tho portal of St. Galius, under tho 
statues of Christ and Peter, and the wise and foolish 
Vi’gtus, acd admired tho pulpit of these pieces of 
stone, carved with great skill and cflhct; and then 
wc wero led to tho ch.ambcr whero tbo Coancll of 
Baslo hold its (colons, begiuniog in 143C, and last¬ 
ing eight y cars. It has nsdurgouc no alterations in 
the 100 y cars which bavo since elapsed. Id the Li- 
brarij ore preserved manuscripts of Luther, Mo- 

lanchtoo, Erasmus and Zwingle, and I was greatly in -1 ,. •». t .u * r a a 

. , , , . , t. ® i ride. Wo left tho carriage at Lauffenbtiru', and 

tcrcstcd in luroiog over tiio pages of a huge volumo « j * .t_ t. 1 * . ^ . 

r-VI V : -t Li .V r # A walked to the banks of the Rhine, wheie^ river is 

hi wbicb visitors had inscribed their names for two , . . •. 

hundred years. Illuretrious names were hero! And 
when I left the bock, tho catalogue began with 
Frederick, Duke of Saxony, and closed with tho 
bumble signaluro of Ii-ci;eas. Tho celebrated pic 


trnaled theronnto took ihoir scats; an omnibus and 
one or two casriagesby way of aupplemoit, received 
the rest of n.s, many grumbling griovously tint they 
hAi* eg* riwnaa (ii onBrh^cd.othOT^proferriog as 
I did an easy carriage with a party**ofThur. Ihc 
postillion dressed in a yellow jacket withabrass horn 
under ms arm,wiiu wbich bo amused himself and tho 
country people os he passed, mounted tho box, and 
wc soon crossed tho Rhino, and followed its bonlu up¬ 
ward for many a pleasant mile. The morning was 
fine after a raioy night, clear, cool and bracing: tho 
distant Alps were ccutjtontly ia sight on tho right, 
and tbo winding, often rapid, always beaBtifol river, 
with its vine clad shores and smlliug cottages was by 


choked into a narrow gorge, ond dasbes with terrible 
force through a deep Mink channel, among opposlrg 
rock^, making a ftwifol pass In which .on Engfub n> 


turcs of the/>cncc n/ Dcsih once a-romed tho walls 
of tho Domlidcaa church in Basle, aud a few of 
them still preserved ore nov.* Lung up iu collec¬ 
tion, among otbors of greater m^rit but less fame, by 
Holbein. A beautiful picture, which 1 have seen 


abyaa bclotv. In tho moooligbt Md ia tbo aunal.ino “*<='■ 

rrinboara are tornod n.non ita brow, and garland, of ^ «amined. bat I mnat not dwoU longor boro. 

dlamondahMgfromlhoanmmittolhobaao.mboan. I to tbo Hecht Hotel by tho light of iaapa 

ty indescribable.” ^ middle of a chain stretched across the 

street, and went early to bed as wc were early to rise. 
‘•Ih.ivo recently heard,’* said a gentle lady near ^ 

mo. ■' of . dreadfnl mxidont there: of a man going !'• '>J Dibgenco to Zurich to-day. 

ovor after hMgirg for a whole day among tho rock. ”=“■ 

above: do youanproao it to ho traol" dcrodapomally ao to mo by tho company of a atn- 

dent from tho Uoivcrsity of Heidelberg, who gave 
“I received a letter tbia very day from homo, mo much valnablo informaUon of the'interior life cf 
Madam, giving mo the partioulara of that scene.' Gcrnmn univeraiUea. I ahall have occ.iaion tc repeat 
They desired to hear it, and ao by the last raya of ^ ijj another connexion. Some of tho Swisa town. 
d.aylightl read to tbe party a doacriplion by one of pasaed throoga were very pretty, ahowmg so 

mysonaatbomoofthofatalcataatropbc. ThoytbMk. taato in the ground, abont tho hottaea, that 

ed mo, and wc climbed up to tho hotel Wobor, which one waa snro there wm. a plraaant homo. Part of tho 
atanda on the brow of tho hiU and look, down in fnl' ^ay waa called the Eoman road, Md the rvmaina of 
front upon tbo falla. Tbo good man of tho houao tho Moieit preacnco of that pe.plo are still visible, 
gave me a noble parlor ebam'oer, ia tho windows of no ^ver TAur flows along in tho valley of the road 
which I sat late that night, enjoying that scene Md ^ frequent maaaloas’ 

thinly of another vl.1t, I once made nndor happier Chatomna-of ofegaoee are on tho bUl-sidca, Md jnat 
anspioos, to the grearest cataract, Md I believe tho alter leaving Constance wo passed oao in which the 
greatest wonder in tho world. Then I went to bed present Emperor of FrMCC once resided, Md w hich 
and to sleep with tho roar of .I.o tumnit of mMy wa. belongs to him. /Venna/rW is a line town where 
tors ia my cars, making music the last that I bca.-d ,vo paused to dine, Md I there cclohratcd tho day as 
at night. Md the first in tho morning wbicb came to „ Kaiversary that I am quite sure was not forgot, 
mo with Murise. Now the grandeur of tltc distot elaowhero. WinCcrUiur is really a boanlifnl city. 

Alps began to ^pear. Long ranges, peak towering streets in'crscct one Mother at right Mglra, Md 

above peak, are seen j tbo names of some of them intersection has an arched gstoway, snrmonnted 
.are familiar, as they stand there iavilirsg mo to by »tower with a clock. As wc advance into Switzer- 
come to thtir feet. Let na go. scenery becomes more commanding: now 

Aug. IG.—Reireshcri by a STTcct ilc-cp, and ready then a abarp bhio peal: shoots up into tho aky, 
for another fine iiy moat kindly granted us—indeed ** ^^® descends wa lose sii'ht of it again, to 

I hare had nothing else thus far, not having lost a sec the same and others aswe rise. At Lost as tho 
day by bad weather, nor an boar by poor health, day was cleslrg, wc come sndd'.xly upon Zcuicn, the 
nor a moment by ill humor since 1 left London—wo capital of lUs canton of the same came, tbo most 
were taken after breakfast to the villafrc of Sebafl*. thriving city in S.vitzcriand, and rejoicing In the 


years bccco onr valleys may bo so peopled: hut we 
have none now like this: for a thousand years these 
hill-rides have been filled, and all these acres, wresu 
od from tho forest, and subdued by tho hand of in¬ 
dustry and art, have been planted with corn and 
wine, neat and many splendid mansions have been 
reared in every jaeok and on every sunny slope, and 
DOW on all ridcs'tho panorama seems to present tho 
very spot where learnicg, religion, taste aod peace 
would delight to find a refuge and a heme. It is now 
sunset in tho volley. The lake Is dork. Tbe lost 
ray has played on the spire of St. Peter and the 
Minster. But the demo of the Dedi still glevims in 
tbo boo, and the for-ofl* gUders of Gla us ,md Uxi 
ore rvfiectiog his liogcrbg 
They are gone. The ros<Mints have, faded from 
tho loftiest summit of snow, and the sun gone 
down to rise on these dearer to mo than his light, In 
a distant land. Once more, good night. 

Irkxxvs. 


blcmoD lost his lifv, attempting to make tbo rapids 
in n liulo bosL The view of Iho valley Md monn- [ lumam, where .a small 8teambo.at received ua for | “‘““t o’ one ol Uie most Dcanlirul valicys in tbo 


Lrin bosom from tho point where 1 stood was very 
fine, and I conld easily billovc it to be the presage of 
better things to cemo. Resuming our scats, It was 
found that one of onr fellow travellers bclocglog to 


attempted wlih far hss success htforo, presents a tho Diligence, Alderman-cf New York was left 

Venus sleeping by the side of a stream, and a skull | behind: tho coach waT out of call, and the best ho 
lylcgncar her, and floa’crs hloomiog around, toll- cculd do was to mouut the edge of tho postillions 
ru*vtr.MC the lines: ” Mortis iiaago sopor: relui amnU slcglc scat In front of our carriage and rido on to the 


IclfUur <rias, rix forma rcliqvium pidtis et ossa vxan^ 
cr.t.” “ The imago of death is sleep: liko tho river 
life glides away, and dust and bones, tho only relics 
of (Ivpartcd beauty, arc left behind.” Ih the next 
room ihesamc scniiuicat Is more impressively taoght 
from an uncovered sarcophagus, iu which a female 
mummy grins h^^ribIy at yon, as you look into tho 
nanow hon.'-c which she has slept iu for ta'O or three 
thousand years. 

I called on Sunday afternoon .at the Mission Insti¬ 
tute in this city, to which Dr. Baird h.od commended 
tne kindly. Dr. Ilohannas, tho rrc:ddent, received 
me with groat corduvlity, and gave me the mostml- 
nu*x! and inUTk sting informa'-lon respecting this cs- 
tr.blishmcrd. ^Vo have nothing like It In America, 
but there arc two or three others on a simti.v plan 
in Germany. Ita design is to train yoang men for 
ihc Foicign Missionary work, and to provide for 
ihcir support la the di-vtaut Iloid. It h supported as 
our Mls-sionary t^ocieilcs aio, by voluntary conlribu- 
tlois, Mid rrotc.--tnnt churches in SwiL'erland, Gcr- 
I ni.sny, sr.d even in .hu-st:Ia and tho t'oltod States of 
Aiac:Ic.i send their CiT.-ringi here. About sixty 
}ou''g ajea arc r.<.'-v iu procvis of prep.-.ration under 
an sblc cor-:Scf Professors cf Theology and tho Sci¬ 
ences, while rct'irncd missionaries give Instruction in 
the laognxgos tf iho lauds they bavo visited, and 
thus alTurd .an invaluable aid to tho prospective 
pioacher in a foreign to. guc. Tho reading room is 
.voppUed wit'u mis'>ioi;.a’y papers from all parts i f tbo 
world where such arc printed, the library is stored 
with oxcellcut boolis of lefcicuee. and the soirit of 
iiiLvIcus i? kept uiivu in Iho r.c’.uro-room and the 
Oratoirc. Tlic great m.ip of iho Am-ricaa Board 
which Armj-troug was wont to uc.'ciibc with such 
holy ch ituoucc beroL'c his UaLsialicti, was yuspeuded 
in the Ueadi.ig Room. The Prerident allow¬ 

ed me to >■- c Ibo biHjk in which were the names of all 
the tuen who had b: eu licrc tra::'.ed,.aad I rccogai;*.- 
Ihosu rciiowncd in tho Mhiion Work, tlrco of them 
lUc lra’..''Iators of the Bihle in dilfcrent languages, 
one of them, Cohal, tho prrscut Bishop of Jerusa¬ 
lem, a id many who have labored among Iho Gcr- 
moLs of uiy own country. On tho walls arc hung 
the miniature iwrtralts, dena in pencil, of all Iboso 
who have ganc fiuth .^nni these (acred sewts to 
preach Christ to the Gentiles; one was a nati\*c Afri¬ 
can, another an Armenian, aud a third was a Brah¬ 
min from India: a noblo company, many of them 
now in glory, many cow in the Held cf toil: I .nball 
love to mrct tl'.csc f.ic<*s njaia whore they who have 
turned m.any to rightcomness aro shining liko tbe 
tiUrs. For more lh\n thirty years this Institution 
has been sending forth laborers into tho harvest, and 
it is destined, I trust, to a longer and more blessed 
career of U3< falncs?. 


Constance. The current of the Rhine above the falls ' world. I should bo deemed txlravigact, were I to | 
is not 50 swift as below, but the waters arc the same speak of it as :t appeared to me when descending 
deep green, Increased by the reflection of tho hcautl- tlirough vineyards and gardens, and among elegant 
fnl sloping bonks, covered with luxuriant vineyards, manaions, to the shores of the :alvC on which this 
Tec vines aro trained on short, upright polos, not on stands. The Hotel Bnnr is the largest and best 
arbors as with us, and at a dLst&nco they look not 1^ riic town, but it was crowded,aud the gentlemanly 

unlike onr com fields. Bet tbo river is no narrow landlord s:ud the best ho could do for ns was to give 

here that wc seem to bo in the midst of them, and us rooms iu a private house adjoloirg his own. To 

enjoy tbo labors of the dressers, os they work ia thus we xissontcd with the more readiccss, as It would 

the sun. Now we ore passing tho old nunneries of brieg cs at once into the residence of the S .viss, and 

Paradies, and Kathcrinctbal, and that ancient castle wc could sec more of them indoor life than the hotel 

above the town of Stein is Hohcnlingcn occo the would furniah. I should be glad to describe, or 

upon the foot rest, and tho Alderman bad the scat to j abode of the masters of all this soil. Hero is the is- rallicr I wish you could see, the room in which I am 
himself. In an hour wc stopped to dine. Porbaps land of Rcichenuu, where the remains of an ancient wriUng Uils letter. For perfect neatness, exquisite 
wo were here a fow momcals sooner than mine host monastery are seen, and on the right as wo arc as- haste iu its furniture aud decorations, comfoit and 
of tho Wclfishiil Hotel expected us, for the dinner cendieg is the castlo of where John Hass real enjoyment, I have not been in it< snpciior s’mee 

was not on the table, bnt it gave ns a fine opportuui- and Jerome of Prague were confined iu cloomy dun- I c.arac to Eu»‘ope. Tlicrc is so ca-pot on the floor 

Cy to observe aspccimcu of maunors sufilcicnlly char- gcon-s f;om which they were dragged to trial and except a be.autifal square on which the ccntrc-tablc 


next post town. Tho Alderman was heavy, the place 
was too btriught fur him, and I (uggC3U:d4o him t<.at 
a franc would buy the whole seaL He tried the ef¬ 
fect ofit, thopostinion look the silver, dro;ipi.ddown 


octcristic to be made a matter of record. At the table 
there s.it ten English, six German, and seven Ameri¬ 
can ladies and gentlemen. I wa*! at one head and an 
Englishman at tho other of t'ce table. The dishes 
were slow in coming in: tho Eoglish-gentlcnicn all 
having ladies tmder Ihvir can', left tbo table, Tu.''hed 
into the kiteben, seiz'-ri tho bos’, dutlies of meats thoy 
conld hud, brought them to their own p)«e«8 aud 
helping thomsclvcB and their ladies, dovonred thorn 
In tho presence of the more b.wb.iroas Germans and 
Americans who lo. k- d on with .".mazL'meut.' I took 
the Jiborty of remarking that it was an outrage, of 
which I had never before seen an <'.xamplo ia civilb.ed 
life, and I happy lo obrervo tli.Y. the practice 
w.is conllaed lo a .single nation out i f the number 
represented here. An English lady gave me an ap- 
provirg nod, but the men were too far gone in beef 
and s: ur wine to pay any attention lo lersoas in good 
brcceiiig. As might to expected, the leader in this 
grab-game grambled at bis bill, declared he was 
chared for more win*) ih.an be had dr.mk, and UiJ 
himself oat in abasing Swi.'8 tavero-s iu g-neral .and 
this ia parfcnlar, till the posim.an’s bom lammoned 
him and the rest lo Ihtir scats. The sectiery im¬ 
proves as wc .veend the Rhine. Tuc baak.s arc stcc p- 
er, tbo hills are bolder; the wat' r rushes more 
rapidly through wiiidi: g channels, and tho people we 
meet bear more cb.arac;ciibt:c features of onotlrcr 
country. It i.< a C.\lho'.ie holiday. IVe aro meeting 
the pcaTvontry in great nu’ajbv'rs, dressed in their boat 
clothes, some of them g&ily; blooming lasses in (now 
white muslin aud no bonnets, but sweet pretty head¬ 
dresses and pick ribbons lied as pretty girls in oil 
countilcs know how to tie them; thoy ore gatherh g 
at the churches, and as they wend their way through 
green fields to thj highway, thvy give aromantlc air 
to the rural picture we .are looking ou. ITuny of them 
aro paired, and as they raunlcr alorg band hi hood, 
and now and then with :ia arm throNa lovingJy round 
the waist, wc know them as probably paired for life, 
and tend up a little prayer that they may j 'g along 
as plcsosantly all tlic way throeg'u. 

The falls of the Rhine. 


death. 

And this brings us lo Cos-stanxe. 40,00.0 i>coplc 
once lived within these walls: now less than 7,000 
are hero: but tbo old and curious honsos still (i&nd, 
many without inhabitants, and ’who whole city appa¬ 
rently a^lecp at noon day as wc entered. Tbe histo¬ 
ric Interest hanging about Constance is very great 
and will always render it attractive to tbe traveller. 
On tUo borders of the lake of Constance, and but a 
Very few feet from the l.inditjg, - vc saw tho Kauficus, 
built in IOCS, .and memorable 9 ^ the phree in w'nich 
the great *• Council of Constotico*’s .t ia Ull-lS, 
whoso decision for good anl for evil were so momen¬ 
tous in the church of Romo. ^7c walked up the 
solid steps into the second story, one wide low room 
sOj-.portid by heavy wooden pillars, and with a rough 
plank floor liko that of a barn. Here, in this room 
more than 400 years ago were arsemblcd from all 
parts <f the Chri.'itian world, no leas than 30 canll- 
Dal.-'!,*4 patriarchs, 20 archbishops, 150 bishop*, 200 
professors of theology, besides princes, ambassadors, 


with a pot of flowers is standirg. A piano with mu¬ 
sic and books Is on one side, a so'ia covered with 
^YU:tc dimity on the other. Tho chamber looks out 
on a square, and the windows fill the entire front of 
tho room, but rich laco curtains hang before them, 
and some of the panes of gloss arc replaced with por- 
ccImu pictures of exceeding lovolloc.'s. Before the 
mirror Is suspended a vaEC, Ukn a pendant lamp, in 
which a plant is growing, with its leaves .as on silver 
thrt'ad:! falHrg gracefully on every side of it—a pl.ant 
unknown to me, but which I hope to find ilscwherc. 
.\no'.h-:r flower-pot ha.* a plant trained upon .aflat 
frame, ia the centre of which ir o:;c of these porce¬ 
lain pictures through which the I'ght is streamiaj. 
Around the walls arc many splendid cegravirgs In 
neat frames, and on tho tn.antcl and side-tables are 
various omamoats, chiefly curiously carved figures in 
wood, or beautiful glass-work, all displaying the 
Uastc of thiir possessor, and tcllirg me all the time 
that I ana an intruder upon the domc.-tic precincts of 
some one who has let these lodgirg^ for a season. 


Liigmg, assure me that a lady is the r*gatfui tenant; 
but I am tired, and shall riin into the linen ahcjts. 
Good n'ght. 

Ang. IS. To-day I have been cxplorirg Zurirh, a 
city famous in the history of the Reformation and 
dear to every Protestant heart. Here the exiles of' 
EngUid, when Bloody Mary was on the throne,' 


civil and ecclesiastical, abbots, prlo's and inferior white laci 

churchmen. The chair in which the Emperor Sigis- 
mund sat, and the chair in which the Pupo presided 
stand as they stood then, and v.arlous relics of those 
timrs, historically associated with the council, are 
gathert d forming a Museum of untisual Ihlcrest. Be¬ 
fore this council John Uu^s and Jerome of Prague 
were brought from their dungeons, and thongh the 

Council was assembled profc.sscdly to reform the found a hidirg-placc from her bitter pcrfccntlons. 
Church, it condemned these holy men to t’ne fl.amcs. Here the first entire Eoglish version of the Bible br 
I stood in the old Cathedral hero where those mar* Af‘^5 Ci»rer/fa/v, was printed in 153'5. From my win- 
tyrs stood, when tho (cnteccc of death waspassed dow I see the cathedral where Zwirglc,the soldier of 
upon them, and saw the model of tho dungeon not the Rcfonnalioc who resisted unto blood itrivir-- 
three feet wide and ten feet long vilh the identical ag^icst sin, ouco thundered the wrath of hcavtu upon 
door and window in it, where IIu^s was confined for the abominations of the Church of Rome. IL-re U 
many weary months. Hero too is the hurdle on tho house yet stauiBng in which he passed the l.-ist 
wbichhe was dragged to the placo of execution, and six ycarsof his noble life. The clock of-St. Peter 
when I had examined thes'O and many other inter- ia now striklog. This church had for i.s pastor for 
csting objects which a CeJholic claiming however to twenty-three years the celebrated I.zraicr, author of 
bo tho friend of Hass showed me, I walked out of the tho work on Pbysieguomy. Ho war bom here, aivX 
old chamber, and following tho long street to tho in the door ci the parsonage which I visited to dav, 
Huss Gate, I found beyond the walls of the town, in he was sliot by a brutal soldier, 


Reluming to my lu' 
I Yuuukj-.. on Uu. griu'. 


51 : g I met on the steals a New Fhiuc Is he :0 300 fc 


-. --when tho town \v.vs 

The fi:ic?l Cat.vraet iu Enri''pc ia at Schafiaaus- the midst of a garden, tho spot where those blessed talcen by the Fretch in 1799. lie Lad given wine 
sen. We arrived at sunset, just in lime to tco tho men were caught up by chariots of fire into heaven, and money to his murderer but a few micules before: 
falls before the la.'L rays had faded Into night. The An old Capuchin convent, descr-cd now, is ,*tandiog and though ho lirgered for three yronth.s, be rofasod 
ret broad, and after foami'g anu n,:ar it, and sc peac< fal-and Icrtll*: seemed those t> give up tie na.ruo of the asj.assia to Lh-e F.-cnch 


tour of EarofAj. Of coctsa rurUlng fa:iou^ly for a m lo or fvo it takes a bold 


, , . . , i - fields as I stoo<l in tho midst of the fnaui and flow- commander, who desired to paaiih the atpodoo.s 

wcesuaaogoo imprvsrioas. He had found nothing leap over a shelving p-.-cIplcs «Ixty ft-et high, and ora, it was bard to bilicve that an infuriated it ot deed. I plucked a flower and asprig cf mvrJc from 
-0 p.casc *.in . , mcncA .va-'* lar abvad r. Europe la plunges into a bay of waters below, boUbg like » had cnee rioted here, .and religious perst-cutioa kin- his grave ia fao humbie church-vard of St. Anne, 
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TRAVELS. 


UTTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 

Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun¬ 
tries^ and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 

{Continued from page 150 .) 

LETTER XL. 

I AVAILED myself to the 

utmost of the little time my - 

staid with me: I carried him to 
the different places of the environs, 
whence he could form the best idea 
of this beautiful country; to Fer- 
ney, where the shade of Voltaire 
seems still to hover, to the neigh¬ 
bouring mountain of Saleve, and 
afterwards to Meillerai; and when 
the rain would not permit us to go 
out, we had old times to talk over, 
and new books to look into; and 
we had the inexhaustible subjects 
of winter grass, English and Latin 
prosody, the properties of the Le¬ 
ver, and the law of nations. Of 
those branches of the Alps which 


shut in Geneva to the eastward, 
the most conspicuous is Saleve, 
which, though at the distance of 
nearly five miles, appears to one 
who enters the opposite side of 
the city, to be hanging over it. 
Its height is upwards of 3000 feet, 
and its original length must have 
amounted to five or six miles. I 
say original, for some powerful 
cause, acting in very remote times, 
has divided into two mountains 
what must have been, apparently, 
one: the general opinion is, that 
the instrument upon this occasion 
Avas the water of that great ocean, 
which once covered the face of 
this country, and which suddenly, 
and with irresistible violence was 
made to change its level. The 
confused accumulation of rocks at 
the foot of the hollow that sepa¬ 
rates tW two mountains, renders 
the Jmxvcy of water probable, 
and marine shells which are 
found by myriads either in beds, 
or separately, in various parts of 
both, and the sand now covered 
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by a thin layer of vegetable soil 
on the top of the higher Saleve, 
show that water to have been salt. 
The interval between the two 
mountains is a fertile valley; it 
looks like the bed of some river 
which had been lately turned aside, 
and the appearance is the more 
singular from the long ascent which 
leads to it by the only road that is 
practicable on horseback; about 
midway in the valley is the little 
Savoyard village of Moneti, and 
this is succeeded by well cultiva¬ 
ted fields, that end abruptly by a 
precipice on the very edge of which 
stand the ruins of the Chateau de 
I’Hermitage: this castle must have 
been erected in very distant times, 
long before the use of artillery was 
known, and when the protection 
of a family from outrage, and se¬ 
curity from the spoils of war were 
the objects principally attended to 
in choosing a situation. There 
cannot be a more beautiful and 
variegated view than is command¬ 
ed from this spot, which though in 
a deep valley, as to the mountains 
on each side of it is yet elevated 
to the height of several hundred 
feet above the plain below. The 
lake, the city of Geneva, the towns, 
villages, and cultivated hill sides, 
and the great basin, which for a 
while held in the diminished wa¬ 
ters of the ocean, are spread out 
in all their magnificence of extent. 
The citizen of Geneva, says Mon¬ 
sieur de Saussure, must above all 
men enjoy this view, he beholds 
his native city, he follows with his 
eyes the fortifications, the harbour, 
and the publick walks, and he traces 
the portions of subject territory 
which lie embosomed wittun the 
neighbouring States: he tha^s hea¬ 
ven, which placed the seat of all his 
heart holds dear in a land of free¬ 
dom, and admires with gratitude 
those coinciding causes, and that 


reunion of circumstances, which 
must forever secure the independ^ 
ence of Genoa. What the feelings 
of a Genevan are who now looks 
down upon his native city Irom the 
Chateau de I’Hermitage, may be 
conceived without any great effort 
of the imagination. I declare to 
you, that when full of this pas* 
sage of Monsieur de Saussure, 
I placed myself as he describes, my 
feelings, stranger as I am, and from 
a very distant country, were those 
of sorrow and indignation. Revo¬ 
lutions must, 1 know, take place in 
the political, as fermentations do 
in the natural world; and I have 
that reliance on the ways of Hea¬ 
ven which makes me hope, that 
every thing will still be for the 
best. But when we reflect upon 
the waste of human life from one 
end of France to another; upon the 
exertions that have been made by 
a great, a gallant, and a generous 
nation, and consider what a death 
stroke has been given not only 
to the liberty of their defenceless 
neighbour, but to every thing like 
liberty among themselves; when 
we behold the individuals whom 
the caprice of fortune has elevated 
to those distinctions in society, 
which but a few years ago consti¬ 
tuted the only crime that hurried 
numbers to execution or into exile, 
—w’e cannot but presume to hope, 
that Providence has condescended 
to contract an enormous debt to¬ 
wards a large portion of mankind, 
which \vill be paid hereafter to 
their posterity. 

The ride to Ferney occupied ^ 
morning very agreeably. You will 
see in the descriptions of various 
travellers a good account of the 
house and of the neighbouring 
town, which does infinite honour 
to the sagacity, to the taste, and to 
the humanity of Voltaire: the bed 
in which he lay, and the furniture 
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of his chamber remain as he left 
them, and there arc several valua¬ 
ble pictures of distinguished per¬ 
sons hanging up in the room. The 
King of Prussia’s put me in mind 
of our old friend Baron de Steuben, 
but the eyes, though blue, are very 
far from being such as bespeak a 
melting soul: they are the eyes of 
a tiger in the act of leaping upon 
his prey. The memoirs of Thie- 
baud, which 1 have lately read, re¬ 
late intirely to the court of Berlin, 
and to the private life of this great 
King, who was a singular compo¬ 
sition of good and bad; of what is 
great in the estimation of mankind, 
and of what is mean : with twelve 
cooks in his service at a time, he 
never possessed more than six 
shirts, and could bear to see the 
friend whom of all men he loved 
best, in a state but little removed 
above poverty. These memoirs, 
will no doubt have been translated 
into English, and I advise you by 
all means to procure them: they will 
bring you better acquainted with 
some singular individuals, whom 
youmay have heard of, and will dis¬ 
close to you a great many original 
views of human life; you will see 
with satisfaction, that the account 
which Baron de Trenck gives of 
himself, is by no means a romance, 
and that he was a person of more 
merit, and still less deserving of 
his hard fate, than appears even 
by his own memoirs; you will be 
struck also Avith the extremes of 
superstition and incredulity in the 
celebrated authour of the JeAvish 
Letters; he could ridicule those 
^ho said their prayers, and yet 
^’ould not upon any account but 
hav'e turned the head of his bed¬ 
stead to the East, and could never 
^ prevailed upon to begin a Avork 
orundertake ajourneyonaFriday; 
Ae conduct of the King towards j 
mm in his old age puts the friend- I 


ship of the great and powerful in 
a very striking point of view. 

LETTER XLI. 

My next excursion with my 

-was to Meillerai along the 

Savoy side of the Lake. The coun¬ 
try is by no means as well inhabi¬ 
ted or as Avell cultivated as the 
Pays de Vaud; the soil indeed is 
not in general as good, nor the ex¬ 
posure as favourable for the culti¬ 
vation of the vine; and the go¬ 
vernment of the King of Sardinia, 
though not oppressive, was not 
such as gave encouragement to 
industry and to the arts: at present 
the inhabitants seem rather stun¬ 
ned, than roused, and not well 
aAvake from the death-like slumber 
of former times. The town of 
Thouon, Avhich Ave passed through, 
is advantageously situated for trade 
either Avith the interiour country, 
or Avith the opposite shore of Swit¬ 
zerland, but appears the seat of 
poverty and of uncleanliness; at 
the northern extremity there is a 
terrace which commands a view of 
I the Avhole extent of the lake from 
Chillon to the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, and along the fertile coun¬ 
tries of La Vaux, and La Cote; it 
also commands a nearer view of 
the antique mansion of Ripaill, 
Avhere Amadeus of Savoye spent 
his time so agreeably. The wea¬ 
ther Avas not favourable to our 
going there, though Ave passed very 
near it, but my disappointment 
Avas allayed by knowing it to have 
been confiscated, a circumstance 
Avhich has often throAvn a repulsive 
gloom over places that I could have 
visited pleasure both in Ame¬ 
rica an Europe. A company of 
speculators from the Pays de Vaud 
purchased in the time of assignats 
this ancient residence of princes 
and priests, with its venerable cloi¬ 
sters and its chapel, this noble do« 
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main of vineyards and meadows, 
with its spacious park and its ex¬ 
tensive woods of old and lofty 
trees, for less money than the tiles 
which cover the principal build¬ 
ings would now sell for. There 
must surely come a time when the 
government of France will revise 
these sales, and let the injustice of 
confiscation be in some measure 
expiated by the publick advantage 
derived from it. Near Evian is a 
mineral spring which is frequented 
by great numbers of people every 
summer, and the town itself might 
be rendered a place of delightful 
residence; it stands on the slope 
of a fertile hill, which leads down 
to the lake in a beautiful and 
healthy country, and with a com¬ 
mand of gushing waters like those 
of Staunton; but the streets are 
dark and dirty, the houses bespeak 
wretchedness and indolence, and 
the waters, which might be made 
to answer so many delightful pur¬ 
poses, are sacrificed to the work¬ 
ing of a few ill constructed mills. 
Immediately out of Evian the road 
descends to the brink of the lake, 
and follows it three or four miles, 
so as to remind us very much of 
Long-bay; but instead of the mi- 
shapen heaps of sand on one side, 
there are vineyards, and shady 
woods, or green fields thickly in¬ 
terspersed with walnut trees : no¬ 
thing, however, not even the lake 
of Geneva, and its fertile banks, 
could efface from my mind the 
remembrance of the great ocean, 
which is perhaps of all objects the 
most sublime. In about an hour 
from Evian we reached the com¬ 
mencement of the new oJW, which 
is at first a stately causbi^V, and 
then a terrace cut in Vne rock, 
where it descends almost in a pre¬ 
cipice to the side of the water. I'his, 
when finished, will be the common 
passage inte Italy, and will no 


doubt be travelled by many a young 
man, who, with the whole scenery 
of the Nouvelle Fleloise. before his 
eyes, will conceit that he is passing 
under the very rock that St. Preux 
wrote from. Meillerai is a misera¬ 
ble village of fishermen, and rai¬ 
sers of stone, who cannot be made 
to understand the advantage they 
are to derive from a road being 
carried through their country,— 
in a few years they will know 
better, and will think no longer of 
a little piece of garden ground, or 
of a favourite walnut-tree, which 
may have been sacrificed upon the 
occasion. We took a boat and 
rowed out upon the lake, and the 
little narrow street of wretched 
houses we had just left, seemed 
now, as they presented themselves 
in a bay upon the margin of a 
smooth lake, and beneath impend¬ 
ing woods, to be the very seat of 
blissful retirement. The part we 
now floated on is known by actual 
sounding to be upwards of 1000 
feet in depth, so that the mountain 
behind the house at Belvoir would 
form a little island of a few acres, 
tvhich is all that the lake requires 
to complete the beauty of its sce¬ 
nery. 1 should have said more to 
you at times of this great lake, but 
the account given of it by Coxe, 
contains every thing worth your 
notice. That sudden increase and 
decrease of the water upon the 
shore, which he mentions as taking 
place at times, is as inexplicable as 
ever—it is as if some superiour 
po-wer amused itself \vith setting 
the waters of this great basin m 
motion, as children might those of 
a bucket; there is a periodical in¬ 
crease in the month of August, 
more easily accounted for, as it is 
evidently connected with the melt¬ 
ing of the snow, and this fortu¬ 
nately is the case, when from th® 
heat of the sun, and th« diyness 
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of the season, the exhalations from 
the shores of the lake might other¬ 
wise be dangerous. 

We returned to Geneva the next 

day, and my-being no longer 

able to prolong his stay, I determi¬ 
ned to accompany him by Vincy 
as far as Giez; these are two vil¬ 
lages in the Pays de Vaud, the 
one near Rolle, and the other but 
a mile from Granson on the lake 
of Yverdun. I will tell you in a fu¬ 
ture letter, why you should be 
particularly interested in these vil¬ 
lages, and hope that you will here¬ 
after look for them in every large 
map of Switzerland you meet with. 
It is now the 13th of November, 
and we are once more fixed in 
Geneva for the winter, with the 
prospect of setting out for Paris 
in the spring. Of publick news I 
have said nothing: indeed we know 
no more of what the greater pow¬ 
ers intend, than the spectators of 
the opera do of the machinery be¬ 
hind the scenes. The powers of 
Germany seem taken in by France 
as Atalanta was by Meleager, they 
are besides humility itself. Rus¬ 
sia swells and threatens, but does 
nothing, and the King of Naples is 
worse than between Sylla and Cha- 
r}^bdis, for Russia and France have 
each made demands ; and he can¬ 
not comply with those of the one 
power, without embroiling himself 
with the other. Switzerland and 
the Seven United Provinces, now 
known by the name of the Bata¬ 
vian Republick, are, it seems, on 
the eve of some great change un¬ 
der the pressure of that mighty 
hand v hich moulds them as it 
pleases. In short, of all Europe, 
the little republick of St. Marino 
seems the wisest, and the happiest 
portion. They had the good sense 
some years ago to refuse an ac- 
cesion of territory, vvhich was of¬ 
fered them by the Directory of | 


France, and now reap the reward 
of it. I wish our government in 
America had been possessed of 
the same spirit of moderation. 
Our rulers were fearful of a dan¬ 
gerous neighbour in Louisiana, 
but the proximity of hostile pow¬ 
ers acting like the pressure of wa¬ 
ter upon the component parts of a 
crazy vessel, might have kept the 
various States united much longer 
than I now see a prospect of: the 
crimes and the misfortunes of Eu¬ 
rope will not however, I hope, have 
been exhibited to our view' with¬ 
out some good consequences ; the 
principles of revolt, the holy duty 
of insurrection wull not surely be 
confounded with the rights of man. 
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For The Port Folio. 

TRAVELS. 

letters from geneva and FRANCE. 

Writteti during a residence ofbet'cecen Hco and 
three years in different parts of those coun¬ 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 

[Continued from page 165.) 

LETTER XLII. 

AT this time last year I little 
imagined that I should pass another 
summer near Geneva, but a vari¬ 
ety of circumstances have contri¬ 
buted to keep us here ; there need¬ 
ed no great violence as you may 
suppose, and I trust that we shall 
never have cause to regret it. We 
are now at Secheron, where we 
have a very good house on the 
borders of the lake, and the plea¬ 
sure of going upon the water of a 
fine afternoon is thus added to the 
many other enjoyments of this 
fine country. Our great and prin¬ 
cipal object of education for a part 
of the family is promoted by our 
stay, your new-will be bet¬ 


ter able to bear the fatigue of tra¬ 
velling, and your-will en¬ 

joy the advantage of a paternal 
home a little longer. He will fol¬ 
low U.3 in less than two years and 
finish his education in his own 
coLintiy. The persons who direct 
our seminaries or universities in 
America are, I presume, upon a 
footing veith the teachers and heads 
of houses of other countries, but 
their plan of instruction commen¬ 
ces so soon, and goes on so rapidly, 
that a young man is often left un¬ 
employed at a very awkward mo¬ 
ment of his life. I was once in 
hopes that we should have had a 
great national school and univer¬ 
sity in a central part of the United 
States, where voung men from 
different parts of the Union might 
have become acquainted in early 
life, and have been in some degree 
united ever after; a very small 
part of the sums so uselessly and 
unwisely Lavished in the purchase 
of LouisT.ana, might have collected 
men of science in every branch,of 
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instruction, and have provided all 
the various apparatus for lectures 
oii'chymistry, astronomy and ex- 
peiimental philosophy. It Arould 
no longer ha^’c been necessary for 
strangers to bring us acquainted 
with the natural history and geo¬ 
logy ot our country, a taste for the 
line arts might have been introdu¬ 
ced, and some lil^eral emplovment 
provided in time for that immense 
accumulation of monev v.’hlch all 
seem to aim at and so many suc¬ 
ceed in procuring: but all such 
views have vanished before the 
spirit of parsimony which forms 
the great political virtue of the 
times, and which seems indeed to 
adord the only solid basis of po¬ 
pularity. d'hoso advantages which 
might have resulted to the youth 
of the United States in general, 
from a national university, seem 
to have been long enjoyed by the 
Virginians, who certainly owe a 
part ot their preponderance in pub- 
iick affairs to their being very gene¬ 
rally educated under the same pro- 
fessours—it enables them to add 
discipline to the force of numbers, 
and to act as it were in column 
against the loose array and scat¬ 
tered forces of their political anta¬ 
gonists.—I will now go back to 
my journal which finishes in my 
last with a promise to give vou 
some account ol an excursion mv 
brother and I had made into the 
Pays de Vaud. Immediately be¬ 
hind Granson, -which you Avill 
find on any map of Switzerland, is 
situated the little village of Giez, 
where our kinsman sir James K— 
passed a retired and blameless 
life of many years: he was heir at 
law to a good estate in Scotland, 
when in travelling through Swit¬ 
zerland he became smitten with 
the charms of a young lady of 
fierne, of good family but of small 
fortune and married her m oppo¬ 


sition to the wishes and injunctions 
of his father : some years before, 
he had, as was pretended, made a 
promise of marriage to another 
person, and as the law of Scotland 
is lai', if I may use a French ex¬ 
pression, from understanding rail¬ 
lery upon this subject, he was out¬ 
lawed, and ielt at Viis father’s 
death, with no other provision 
than an allov;ance of three hun¬ 
dred jiOLinds a year, the estate pas¬ 
sing to his younger brother, as if 
he had been physically dead. 

I sav/ him when I was formerly 
in this country, and used to ad- 
mire the cheerful resignation with 
which he bore his misfortunes. He 
had so nearly forgotten his native 
language that he preferred expres¬ 
sing himself in French, which he 
however spoke with so broad an ac¬ 
cent, thatit was sometimes difficult 
lor his children to comprehendhim. 

There was something in the cir¬ 
cumstance of us, Americans, pas¬ 
sing a day with a number of rela¬ 
tions, at the loot of Mount Jura, 
that was singular and almost ro- 
mantick. They received and treat¬ 
ed us witli the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, in a house which 
bespoke a decent plenty, which is 
better than opulence ; they talked 
o\'er, but without bitterness, the 
injustice which the family had suf- 
lered in Scotland ; they showed us 
the good old gentleman’s picture 
done in his better days, with the 
family arms in one corner of it, 
and pointed out the oak tree, un¬ 
der the shade of which it had been 
his desire to be buried. Between 
the village and the hike is the field 
where the duke of Burgundy held 
his head quarters, and the stone 
is still distinguished on which, 
tradition says, he was seated, when 
he treacherously gave orders for 
the execution of the garrison of 
Granson it is called, to this day, 

N ' 
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tlie stone of evil counsel, and has 
remained a memorial of the duke’s 
wickedness and folly, for upwards 
of three hundred years : you know 
what ample vengeance the Sv/iss 
took of him and his army after¬ 
wards,; but the ossuary of Morat, 
in which the bones of the Burgun¬ 
dians had whitened for so many 
years, was destroyed by the French 
when they entered Switzerland. 
I can very well conceive their con¬ 
sidering it as an object of evil 
omen, and so it might have been, 
had the Swiss continued united in 
these latter days, as they were in 
the 15th century. Ancient as well 
as modern history renders the 
whole of this country interesting. 
Yverdon and Orbe, every town, 
and almost every village we passed 
through, are known to have been 
Roman stations, and the road we 
travelled on was the same which 
was used in the time of the Caesars. 

Having parted with my brother 
at Giez, 1 returned to Geneva by 
the way of Vincy, but stopt for an 
hour at Allamans, which you will 
find on the map to the north of 
Rolle: upon a gentle eminence 
overlooking a little village, is an 
old family-house, there is a spa¬ 
cious garden annexed to ic with a 
stream of tvater running through, 
and an ancient wood and a natural 
terrace of nearly a mile, with a ri¬ 
ver at the foot of it, which is seen 
to enter the lake; on the other side 
of the lake, the view, after repos¬ 
ing for a moment on the slope of 
the vinevards near Thonon, loses 
itself in the Alps. Such is Alla- 
mans, and, if to the circumstances 
I have mentioned you add, that it 
is in the midst of a high, healthy 
and well cultivated country, you 
will think it singular that the pro¬ 
prietor of such a place, who is also 
a man of very large fortune, should 
prefer passing his summer in Ge¬ 


neva ; but the revolution in the 
Pays de Vaud, whicii destroyed 
the remains of the feudal system, 
has produced a bitterness of ani¬ 
mosity between the former seig¬ 
neurs and their vassals, which must 
render the residence of a castle 
unpleasant. 

The event has not however been 
as injurious to the former as I 
once imagined, the government of 
the Pays de Vaud j)roceeding with 
a degree of liberality, which is to 
be admired ia revolutionary times, 
granted the seigneurs twenty years 
purchase of their allodial rights, 
reserving however, the tithes for 
themselves, and confounding very 
unjustly some cases of mortgages 
given at distant periods, with feu¬ 
dal tenures. As these indemnifi¬ 
cations were made in wdiat we 
should have called treasury inci¬ 
dents in America, and as there 
prevailed the same want of confi¬ 
dence in the government as origi¬ 
nally with us, they have been very 
generally parted with and at a very 
great discount. 

Vincy is the seat of a gentleman 
who married a grand daughter of 
sir James, and I felt myself here, 
as well as at-Giez, in the house of 
a relation. It is in the finest part 
of La Cote, and situated in a man¬ 
ner to remind me very much of 
Belvoir. The mountain behind 
the house rises to about the same 
height and they look down upon 
the lake, as you do on the tops of 
pine trees ; but after a space for a 
terrace before the door, and the 
garden ground, with a small por¬ 
tion of the mountain which fur¬ 
nishes fire-wood, the whole as far 
as the eye can reach, and dowm t© 
the lake, is in a state of the high¬ 
est cultivation and principally in 
vineyards. 

Mr. de Vincy who sen^'ed many 
years in Corsica, kneAv the present 
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emperour there, and used to lend 
him books as to a promising young 
man, that is, he used to permit him 
to come and read them at his quar¬ 
ters. The strangely brilliant for¬ 
tune of this wonderlul man, this 
emperour, has excited a great deal 
of curiosity and inquiry as to his 
earlier life, and I ought in justice 
to inform you, that he is generally 
represented, as having preserved 
a grave, and rather dignified de¬ 
meanour ; of having practised the 
virtues of obedience asaninferiour, 
before he began to command. He 
is expected here in the course of 
next month, and it may be in my 
power learn something interesting 
of his private life, which I may 
communicate to you without in¬ 
discretion. To judge of him by 
what I as }'et know, he appears to 
be a man of singular talents and of 
great attainments, and -s'et defi¬ 
cient in that sort of plain, I might 
almost call it vulgar good sense, 
which makes no splendid figure in 
life, but which is so useful in the 
arrangement of our private con¬ 
cerns : he has had opportunities 
of acting either as Monk did in 
England, as Timoleon did in S3-- 
racuse, or as Washington did in 
America: perhaps the nation he 
served was capable of no situation 
in which such conduct would have 
placed it; but some semblance of 
libertv' might have been left, some 
consolation for the horrours of the 
revolution might have been afford¬ 
ed to those, who have been the 
suflerers in the contest; recollect¬ 
ing the instability of fortune, he 
might have remained satisfied with ! 
being as great as Lewis XIV in 
all his splendour, he might have I 
raised not humbled Spain, have 
left Holland the acLar.tagcs of 
neutVcditc’ during- tlie present war, 
respected the independence of 
Switzerland, and not trampled up¬ 


on the powers of Germanv; he 
might still have pursued the glori¬ 
ous policy of uniting Italy under one 
sovereign, without aggrandizing 
himself and his relations; and feel¬ 
ing superioLir to the angiy passions 
ol the moment, he might have re¬ 
frained from an act, which all men 
condemn, and wdrich will lie heavv 
on his conscience to the end of 
life, unless, which you will say is 
ver}^ possible, I mav" have been 
misled in my opinion by publick 
report. 

LETTER XLIII. 

I am not very certain but that 
you will think I have already said 
too much of Geneva ; but you are 
yet to wade through a particular 
account of their plan of education; 
and I will endeavour to make you 
acquainted with the state of sci¬ 
ence in its various branches here, 
as far as my opportunities and my 
knowledge will enable me to do so. 
The little too, which I have said 
of their political differences would 
admit of my adding considerably 
to that article, nor would it be dif¬ 
ficult to attract jmur attention by 
some interesting descriptions; why, 
for instance, should we be made to 
admire the firmness of the Roman 
senators remaining in their places 
as the Gauls entered the city, and 
know nothing of the affecting sight 
which the magistrates of Geneva 
afforded, wLen seated in their 
robes of office across the streets, 
the\" stopt the march of a column 
of mutinous citizens? You must 
trample upon our bodies, they said, 
before _vou can approach your fel¬ 
low-citizens with an}'hostile views, 
d’he sad scenes also which distin¬ 
guish Tiberius and Cains Grac¬ 
chus in Plutarch, have been acted 
over and over again in Geneva, 
and the last moments of many of 
the victims of those frightful pe* 
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riocls have been such, as Plutarch 
would not have thought unworthy 
of being transmitted to posterity. 

I will return to this subject here¬ 
after perhaps, but will in the mean¬ 
time give } ou seme idea ol a short 

tour which your-and I are 

just returned Irom. Our object 
was to fill up the Interval of a va¬ 
cation at school in the most agree¬ 
able manner, and the result of the 
family council held upon the occa¬ 
sion was, that we should cross the 
Alps and go by Turin as far as 
Milan. Your-was delight¬ 

ed at the prospect of seeing ano¬ 
ther nation, of hearing another lan¬ 
guage, of pursuing the road of 
Hannibal, and of breathing the air 
of Italy, which had produced so 
many great men; and I was to at¬ 
tend him as the Sybil does HIneas, 
in order to explain some things, 
and to give him a distinct idea of 
others, which he will better coni- 
prehend hereafter. The little vil¬ 
lage of St. Julien put me in mind 
of the sisters of St. Claire, who ex¬ 
perienced a hospitable and affec¬ 
tionate reception there, when they 
were compelled to quit their con¬ 
vent in Geneva; and our first halt 
was at Frangy, which you will easi- i 
lyfind, if you can prevail on your- , 
self to spread a map of Savoy upon | 
the table. ! 

The inn w^as a castle of former 
days, and it still, even in its pre¬ 
sent degraded situation, retains 
somewhat of a castle-like appear¬ 
ance. I remembered stopping at 
the same house about seven and 
twenty years ago with two Fmglish 
gentlemen, one of whom is distin¬ 
guished by Dr. Moore in his tour, | 
by the letter H, which was the ini¬ 
tial letter of his name ; he was then, 
when we dined together at Frangv, 
a spritely, good humoured, hand¬ 
some young man, of large fortune 
and still greater expectations ; un¬ 


fortunately for himself and for 
mankind, to wTom he w ould have 
proved an ornament, he was desir¬ 
ous of distinction, but totally mis¬ 
took the preper road which led to 
it; he lost his money at cards al¬ 
though he hated gaming,and drank 
to excess without any passion for 
liquor; he so managed, in short, 
that his fortune and his constitu¬ 
tion expired together at the early 
age ol five or six and tw^enty. 

“ ’Twas all for fear the knaves should 
call him fool.” 

The little town of Frangy lies at 
the bottom of a circle of hills sur¬ 
rounding it like a funnel; these 
slopes have long been distinguish¬ 
ed for the wine they produce, and 
which- Rosseau says, contributed 
as much as the arguments of the 
' curate to make him abandon the 
Protestant faith. The whole sur¬ 
face of the country resembles that 
of the ocean in a storm upon an 
immense scale; we found ourselves 
at one moment upwards of a thou¬ 
sand feet above the level of the 
lake of Geneva, and then the mo¬ 
ment after nearly two hundred 
feet below it. We stopt at Ru- 
railly for the night, after ascertain¬ 
ing the spot as v/e entered the town 
over a bridge, where two young 
people travelling in a chaise, were 
some years ago exposed to a fright¬ 
ful fail. The postillion perceiving 
that the impulse of the carriage 
would prevent his turning in time 
to reach the bridge, had left them, 
to their fate on the brink of a pre¬ 
cipice of upwards of sixty feet, 
down which they were precipitat¬ 
ed so as to fall on the edge of the 
river—the horses were killed and 
the chaise crushed, but it had fal¬ 
len on the top where there was an 
imperial filled with clothes, the 
shock had been by that means di¬ 
minished, and the young people^ 
escaped unhurt. 
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As we arrived early in the even¬ 
ing we had time to walk about the 
town, and found a guide for that 
purpose in a well looking woman 
who had formerly, she told us, 
been a nun, and who carried us to 
the ruins of hereon vent; the church 
had been converted into a store¬ 
house, and a detachment of gend¬ 
armerie was in possession of what 
remained of the cells—this was a 
sight which our guide had not 
been yet rendered callous to, and 
I observed a sort of satisfaction in 
her eyes, when she told us of a fa¬ 
tal accident which had happened 
to one of the principal purchasers 
of the convent. She had known 
more sorrow during six years in 
the world she told me, than dur¬ 
ing fourteen in her former recluse 
life. 

In continuing our route towards 
Aix we were soon, as you will per¬ 
ceive by the map, between two 
small lakes, that of Bourget, which 
we now and then got a glimpse of, 
and that of Annecy at a greater 
distance on our left. There is 
something extremely picturesque 
in the appearance of a lake sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, that 
of Annecy in particular, the bor¬ 
ders of which, though rising ab¬ 
ruptly, are in the highest slate of 
cultivation, and have excited the 
admiration of all travellers: that 
of Bourget extended most proba¬ 
bly, in former times, as far as 
Chamberi, it is now about nine 
miles long, but forms a source of 
variety and amusement to the va¬ 
letudinarians who take the water 
of Aix; we arrived at this little 
watering place before the service 
of the church had commenced ; it 
was Sunday, and we were diverted 
at the arts of a religious mounte¬ 
bank : he was selling crosses of pew¬ 
ter, which had been blessed bv the 
Pope, and finding the crowd of 


peasants rather slow in purchasing, 
although he spoke with wonderful 
volubility, he took out a fiddle from 
under his cloak, and proposed to 
the assembly, that they should join 
him in a hymn. Orpheus himself 
could hardly have been more pow¬ 
erful ; they now began to buy after 
the first two or three stanzas, and 
the whole stock of crosses were 
disposed of at the rate of six sous a 
piece before the hymn was finished. 

Aix seems to have been a place 
of favourite residence in the time 
of the Roman empire, and to have 
been inhabited by opulent people; 
there are several remains of anti¬ 
quity, and a set of vapour baths 
which might be restored to use at 
no great expense: many of the vats 
into which the water was received, 
and which were cased with mar¬ 
ble, are still entire, as w'ell as the 
tubes which conveyed the vapour; 
nothing struck me more than the 
size of the bricks made use of in 
this subterraneous edifice; they 
were in general of the dimensions 
of six by twelve inches, and seem¬ 
ed to have been materials Avorthy 
of those Avho built for posterity. 
Chamberi, so long the capital of 
SaA'oy, is a tOAVii of about ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, situated in a plea¬ 
sant A'alley of well cultivated fields, 
without any great marks of opu¬ 
lence either Avithin or around it. 
Rousseau has given a very inter¬ 
esting jrictirre of the iirhabitants in 
his tiirre, and one naturally looks 
out for the Charmettes in descend¬ 
ing by a noble road, from the up- 
jrer part of Avhich there is a pros¬ 
pect of the Avhole country. You 
knoAv the life he led there A/ith 
Madame de Warens, for Avhom I 
cannot feel as Arthur Young pi'C' 
tends he did: her good-nature Avas 
folly itself, and the most sacred of 
all names seems to ha\m been ap* 
plied in a very unworthy manner. 
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From Chamberi, where we re¬ 
mained but an hour or two, we 
passed on to Montmelian, and 
thence to Aiguebelle, where we 
stopped for the night. There 
have been several fatal instances 
in this country of parts of moun¬ 
tains which have suddenly given 
^vay and overwhelmed a portion 
of the plain ; a league of country 
at a little distance from Chamberi 
still exhibits the effects of such a 
catastrophe, though it took place 
in the thirteenth century. Seve¬ 
ral villages were destroyed, and 
more would have shared their ftite, 
had it not been for the interposi¬ 
tion of our Lady of Mians, whose 
miraculous image may be still 
seen at a neighbouring church. 
Such at least was the publick opi¬ 
nion, and in a picture which re¬ 
lates to this event, the very devils 
who are supposed to have been 
the authours of the mischief, are 
made to bear testimony in confor¬ 
mation of the miracle : Why do 
you not push on, says one of the 
devils, who was busy scattering 
fragments of the mountain, it is 
only a step from here to Chimay ? 
Why, you blockhead, says the 
other, do you not see our Lady of 
Mians, who is ready to drive us 
back again ? j 

The Castle of Montmelian ex¬ 
hibits a poor appearance of ruined 
works and dismantled towers, and 
as the road winds up the hill on 
the opposite side of the river, it is 
very easy to understand the 
grounds of Sully’s confidence as 
to the facility of taking it ; w'e 
thought of Sully again at Aigue- 
belle, but there are no traces up¬ 
on the neigbouring mountain of 
the fort which he so gallantly 
tttade himself master of. 

We now entered the narrow 
vallies of the Alps, th'^' sides of 
which were cultivated and chief- 

] 


ly in vines, wherever a little inter¬ 
val of soil amid barren rocks» 
would admit of it, while the river 
Arck rolled along at the bottom bid¬ 
ding defiance to every species of 
navigation, and frequently rising 
from its natural limits to lay waste 
the narrow strip of low grounds 
which some.imes borders iu The 
great road which the French go¬ 
vernment is carrying on for the 
passage of the Alps begins here¬ 
abouts, and follows the course of 
the river. It will aflbrd a safe 
and easy conveyance for troops 
and artillery, and the traveller in 
future times will hardly believe 
the accounts of those who have 
preceded him. But what are W'c 
to think of Hannibal, who made 
his way through this country with 
all the incumbrances of a large ar¬ 
my and in opposition to the con¬ 
tinued efforts of a fierce and war¬ 
like people ? 

I know there are various opini¬ 
ons as to the direction he took, 
but it added too much to the in¬ 
teresting nature of our journey, 
the believing ourselves passing 
over the same ground and in view 
of the same rocks and precipices 
which the Carthagenians did, not 
to agi'ee with those, who are con¬ 
vinced that he crossed mount 
Cenis. The common tradition of 
the country is in favour of it, and 
even points out the places where 
the Carthagenians were attacked. 
The village of Solliers, which you 
will find on the map, is supposed 
to be about the place \vhere the 
mountaineers made a desperate 
assault upon them, and where the 
great Hannibal must have passed 
a wretched night. 

We now ascended almost con¬ 
tinually through a savage country 
fit only for wolves and bears to 
roam at large in, and overgrown 
with mountain pine, the appear- 
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ance of scattered cultivation had 
ceased, and the rushing of torrents 
precipitating themselves from rock 
to rock was heard on all sides. 
Lanslebourg is a large village, 
altogether inhabited by muleteers 
and chairmen, who are at the 
service of those who wish to cross 
the mountain, and the traveller is 
saved both from their impi^rtunit}' 
and their imposition, by a system 
of police, which is strictly carried 
into execution- 
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Ev’n here where Alpine solitudes extend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend. Goldsmith. 

We left Chamounix by way of the sublime Alpine pass of the TSte 
Noire, We should have preferred passing over the mountain of the 
Col de Balme, but the weather was thick and cloudy, and all the at¬ 
tractions of the Col de Balme consist in its commanding prospect of the 
Alps around Mont Blanc, for the enjoyment of which a clear sky is in¬ 
dispensable. We had no reason to repent our choice; for the scene of 
wild magnificence presented by the Tcte Noire, is certainly one of the 
most remarkable and the most interesting which Alpine scenery can 
afford. Nature appears here to luxuriate in savage grandeur ; she has 
here achieved her masterpiece in the style of sombre magnificence ; 
and the traveller may be said to sup full of all the horrors of the pic¬ 
turesque. Chamounix itself, with all its impending snows and glaciers, 
presents a picture of smiling beauty and graceful loveliness, in com¬ 
parison with this dark glen of rocks, and precipices, and cataracts, fu¬ 
nereal firs, inaccessible crags, and bottomless abysses— 

‘‘ Umbrarum hie locus est, somni, noctisque soporae.^^ 

and one has abundant reason to invoke with the poet umbrae silentes,’’ 
and all other deities of night and gloom, before attempting to describe 
these vales, on which the sun never shines, and where the rocks eter- 
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nally echo the roar of the cataract. The valley, of which one side is 
bounded by the gigantic range of gloomy precipice, called the Tete 
Noire, is named Valorsine. In general, it is not half a mile in width. 
A few green pastures, studded with chalets and goatherds’ cottages, 
lie deep sunk in the abyss, overhung on both sides by cliffs and wild 
precipices, rising rank above rank in gloomy grandeur, clothed with 
ranks of black firs, sometimes relieved by the lighter green foliage of 
the beech and larch. Here and there a bright cascade is seen, pouring 
its silvery and foaming stream down the rocks and amidst the foliage, 
till it finds its way into the furious torrent called the Eau Noire^ which 
foams along the bottom of the glen. The village (as it is called) of 
Valorsine is situated in the middle of this valley, consisting of a few 
wooden chalets and huts inhabited by cowherds, and surrounded by 
pastures inclosed with rude stone walls. The people of Valorsine are 
said to be a remarkably fine race. I cannot say we saw any striking 
instances of beauty. They supplied us with some excellent milk, not 
served up by the ^^fraiches et discretes laitieres’^^ of Rousseau : at least, 
the former charm was wanting—the latter, probably for that reason, 
might exist in high perfection. Our Chamounix guides (the ever-to-be- 
respected Francois Simon and Vincent Payaud), who were most con¬ 
scientious Ciceronis on all occasions, and never spared the legs of 
mules or men when a cascade or a point of view was within reach, in¬ 
sisted on our climbing about half a league up the sides of a mountain to 
admire a cascade, which they assured us, by way of recommendation, 
had so captivated Monsieur Cannings VAmhassadmr Anglais^ that he gave 
them five francs on condition that they should shew it to all his coun¬ 
trymen who passed that way. The cascade of Barberine we found to 
be a fine fall of turbulent foam, which any where else than in this land 
of cascades would have been well worth the soaking from the spray, 
which was the price our admiration cost us. From Valorsine we pro¬ 
ceeded to Trient, by a path full of the most romantic beauties; at first, 
along the valley, following the sides of the torrent, which we crossed 
and recrossed several times by rude narrow wooden bridges, over 
which our mules stepped most dextrously. We then rapidly ascended 
a dangerous and wild path up the sides of the mountain of the Tete 
Noire, passing along the edge of continual precipices, and fir-covered 
rocks and heights beetling over our heads. In one of the wildest spots 
in this scene is an enormous mass of solid rock, half covered with 
brushwood, lichen, and moss, and which, to our surprise, was inclosed 
within neat new deal palisadoes. A long inscription announced that this 
rock was the fee-simple of Lord Guildfbrd, who had purchased it of the 
Commune, and inclosed it, from a feeling of fondness for this romantic 
glen, through which he had passed on returning from Greece and Italy. 
We also heard it said, that his Lordship had endeavoured to purchase 
the little lake of Chede, in Savoy, whose crystal face perpetually re¬ 
flects the snows of Mont Blanc—curious instances of the pleasure con¬ 
ferred by the feeling of property in any object that is interesting, even 
though the full enjoyment of that object is in no degree rendered more 
easy or complete by the possession of the title-deeds. Lord Guild¬ 
ford’s cosmopolitan feelings and locomotive habits are not less remark¬ 
able than his knowledge and attainments. 

We arrived at the little cluster of huts and chalets, called Trient, 
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somewhat glad to escape from dizzy precipices and rocky glens, in 
passing which it was difficult to participate the sang froid of our guides 
and mules. Trient is situated in one of the wildest and most desolate 
scenes that can be conceived; and the chalets and their inhabitants 
almost equal, in uncouthness and wild simplicity, what one conceives 
of a tribe of Esquimaux or New Zealanders. Their provisions ap¬ 
peared not much of a superior description. Some sour wine, bad 
cheese, and potatoes, were all that the inn of the place afforded; which 
however we dispatched in a sort of cabin where we could scarcely stand 
upright, with a wooden window, which served for the bed-room and 
dwelling-room of the family. We presently remounted our mules, and 
wound by a steep and difficult path, over rocks and amidst brush¬ 
wood, to the summit of the range of mountains called the Forclaz, 
which here incloses the valley of the Rhone, and separates the lower 
country of the Vallais from Savoy. On reaching the summit, a new 
scene opened upon us—bold shelving mountains, covered with alternate 
pastures and forests, gradually slope down to the valley of the Rhone, 
through which, at three leagues ffistance, the river was gliding in sil¬ 
very and meandering brightness; while far beyond, the horizon was 
closed up by the rugged heights beyond Sion, sometimes frowning 
under a black burthen of clouds, and at others glittering forth in all 
their snowy splendour. Descending the mountain-path, we arrived in 
the Rhone valley, and presently found ourselves in the dirty and deso¬ 
late town of Martigny—a place which concentrates a large portion of 
the filth, disease, and bigotry of the canton of Vallais, one of the most 
filthy, unwholesome, and bigoted countries of Europe. 

The people have all an appearance of misery and stupidity; and dirt 
and wretchedness pervade every habitation. We were surprised, how¬ 
ever, to find a smaller number of Goitres and Cretins than we had ex¬ 
pected. Some still exist; but so many of these helpless wretches had 
perished in the revolutionary wars, that their number is very insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison with what it was twenty years ago. Both Mr. 
Cox and Dr. Moore speak of Martigny as the head-quarters of this 
wretched calamity. We saw only a few hanging about the inns and 
the church, and endeavouring to attract the commisseration of travel¬ 
lers by a display of their infirmities. Many of them are deaf, dumb, and 
complete idiots. Some have a sort of inarticulate power of speech, 
and cl very slender portion of intellect | and others appear to be only 
visited with the person,al deformity of a tumour on the neck, and 
features sUghtly distorted, without any affection in speech, hearing, or 
common sense. In short, you meet in the valleys every gradation of 
this singular malady, from the most hideous objects of disease and im¬ 
becility to the gentle protuberance and roundness of neck, which is ob¬ 
servable in the finest women in the Vallais, and indeed in Switzerland 
generally. The causes of this affliction have hitherto puzzled the in¬ 
vestigation of naturalists. Saussure ascribes it to the relaxing ten- 
d^cy of the warm and stagnant air in these close Alpine valleys, of 
which the Vallais, where the disease is most found, is certainly the 
closest and worst ventilated. This singular valley, formed by the 
course of the Rhone, is not less than one hundred miles in length 
^in its frontier on the canton of Uri to its junction with the Pays de 
Vaud; walled in on all sides by a magnificent chain of mountains, 
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whose peaks and summits yary from a thousand to fourteen thousand 
feet in height. The valley is in few places above a league ora league 
and a half in width; and being entirely defended from the winds of the 
north, and very slightly accessible to those from any other quarter, its 
heat in summer is excessive. In some spots the com is ripened and 
cut in the month of May. Between Sion and Martigny Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer commonly stands in the shade in the summer months at 
79, 80, and rises exposed to the sun to 114, 120. Wild asparagus 
grows commonly, and figs and almonds are ripened with ease. A very 
strong wine is produced almost without trouble, which might be ren¬ 
dered excellent if the Valaisans were skilful and industrious in the cul¬ 
tivation of the grape. It is not surprising that a narrow valley of this 
temperature, and in which the Rhone occasions vapour and marshy 
ground, should be found unhealthy ; and it seems not improbable that 
these circumstances may contribute to the flaccid and diseased habits 
of the population. Some persons ascribe the tumours on the neck to 
certain deleterious qualities in the water ; and a sensible gentleman 
assured us, that when the tumour has been opened, it has generally been 
found to contain a sort of kernel, apparently formed by an accretion 
of calcareous particles. It is diflicult to conceive that any peculiarity 
in the water can a/onc produce this effect, which is endemic, to a greater 
or less degree, in all the valleys of the Alps from Savoy to Carinthia; 
but that this cause may co-operate with others is very probable. The 
air of the valleys is considered so peculiarly productive of the disorder, 
that many individuals who can afford the expense, send their wives to 
a village in the mountains before their lying-in, and children arc often 
sent to the mountains to be reared. The filthy habits of the Valaisans, 
joined to the frequent deformity in the people, must also materially 
assist the disease, producing a disgusting and painful contrast with 
the sublime beauties of the natural scenery. In the Vallais all but 
the features of man is divine.” Martigny suffered severely in the year 
1818 from the dreadful inundation of the river Dranse, which here 
unites with the Rhone. Many houses were washed away, and a con¬ 
siderable number of persons perished; and heaps of ruins and rubbish, 
and accumulations of sand and rock, still attest the violence of this 
calamity. In ascending from Martigny to the Grand St. Bernard, we 
saw more rf its devastating effects. The road winds for a distance of 
two leagues through a gorge, between abrupt mountains formed by the 
course of the rapid Dranse; and every step presents traces of the over¬ 
whelming force of the inundation of 1818. The torrent now flows in 
its natural accustomed bed, about thirty feet in width, but the channel 
worked out by the swollen torrent of 1818 is six or seven times that 
width, indeed nearly of the width ot the bottom of the valley—a v;ist 
ravine half choaked up with mud, sand, prostrate firs and oaks, debris 
of granite, and scattered remnants of timber and masonry— 

nunc lapides adesos, 

Stirpesque raplas, et pecus et domes 
Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore, vicinaeque sylvae. 

Some of the masses of rock, hurled down the channel from the moun- 
tains, are thirty or forty feet in height, and scarcely less in diameter. 
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Several entire villages were swept away, with the loss of almost every 
inhabitant. Above two hundred persons are computed to have perish¬ 
ed, and large tracts of pasture, and orchard and meadow are irre¬ 
coverably lost. This dreadful event was occasioned by the overflow* 
ing of the waters of a lake in the valley of Bagnes, which is fed by 
the immense glacier of Tzermontane. The glacier is of enormous ex¬ 
tent, and the waters, swollen by an unusual melting of the snow and 
glacier, broke the banks of the lake, and precipitated themselves down 
the channel of the Dranse into the valley of the Rhone. This was not 
the first debordement which had occurred from a similar cause and pro¬ 
duced similar effects; and the people now live under the certain ap¬ 
prehension that after the accumulation of a considerable number of 
years, the same affliction will revisit them. 

The government of the Vallais has done what its limited means 
allow to relieve the sufferers, and to avert the evil for the future. A 
channel has been opened, by which part of the accumulations from the 
glacier are gradually drained off; but the remedy is very inadequate, 
and the costs of making it more complete are quite out of the reach of 
the republican government of the Vallais. Had the calamity occurred 
during the time when the Vallais formed a province of the French 
empire, Napoleon’s engineers would probably have contrived a tunnel 
through the solid mountain, by which the debacle of the glacier might 
have found a regular outlet to the Rhone. The daring arm which 
had vanquished the rocks of the Simplon and the Rhine would (if, in¬ 
deed, the safety of these mountaineers had ever interested its selfish 
policy) have achieved this new triumph over the forces of nature. But 
a war with nature and the elements is rather too costly for a poor petty 
republic; and the Valaisans, I believe, had much rather live in an¬ 
nual dread of the fury of the Dranse, than submit to the grinding 

oppressions of a protecting empire, and the cruelties of French sol¬ 
diery. 

Nothing can be more beautiful and romantic than the early part of 
the ascent from Martigny to the Grand St. Bernard, or more sublime 
and desolate than the latter part of the journey. One branch of the 
Dranse has its source on the Mont St. Bernard, and the torrent de¬ 
scends in a tempestuous and winding course of seven or eight leagues 
till it joins the main stream at St. Branchier, near Martigny. The 
valley by which the stream descends is called the valley of Entremont • 
and the mule-path to the St. Bernard follows the windings of the 
Dranse up the wild, magnificent, and fertile scenes of the mountain- 
vale. For about six leagues the road presents all the grand and diver¬ 
sified beauties of Alpine scenery, all its union of luxuriant richness 
with imposing sublimity—pastures of the loveliest green, forests crown- 
ing majestic heights, the spires and villages of St. Orsieres, Liddes, 
and bt. Pierre, niched in the hollow of the green glen watered by the 
orrent, and high above all, the frozen and snowy heights of the Mont 

c an and the St. Bernard, the clouds resting on their heads, or some¬ 
times scudding and floating round their sides. For bold open slopes 
an s e ving mountains of smiling fertility and careful cultivation tew 

pine valleys can be compared with this of Entremont; few unite so 
muc ol grand Alpine proportions with such an exquisite succession of 
green and softened landscape. St. Pierre is the last village on the 
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ascent, and three leagues from the convent of the St. Bernard: it is 
five thousand and four feet above the level of the sea, and nature 
already begins to wear a crabbed and wintry aspect. The herbage 
grows thin and mossy, cultivation more rare, few fields are seen except 
pastures, the fine beech woods have disappeared, and the firs, feathering 
up the sides of the mountains, have a bare branchless Norwegian cha¬ 
racter. These features are more striking as you advance; till on 
arriving about a league and half beyond the village, the last struggles of 
vegetation give way to the chilling infiuence of the eternal winter which 
here begins to reign. A few leafless fir stumps and a little coarse 
grass and moss cling about the rocks and stones which lie scattered on 
all sides. The air becomes extremely chilling and keen; and you con¬ 
stantly find yourself enveloped in a damp and drizzling cloud. The 
Dranse is now dwindled to a small but impetuous torrent, brawling 
over rocks almost without a regular channel. Almost the last spot of 
green is a small pasture of wretched grass belonging to the monks of 
the convent, where they feed a few cows or sheep for a few weeks in 
the year. One of the monks, in the costume of the order, was looking 
after the cattle. The wild sublimity of the scenes which we now 
passed was much obscured by perpetual clouds and mist. Now and 
then the clouds broke away, and discovered to us, for a short time, the 
bleak bare rocks, the impending glaciers, and gloomy crags which 
hemmed us in on all sides. A brown bare sterility* was observable all 
around. The snows were not considerable, owing to the mildness of 
the season and the warm rains which had fallen in abundance. The 
reign of animal and vegetable life we had left far below us; and with 
them every object of picturesque beauty had ceased. The guides con¬ 
ducted us to a little low hut which serves for the charnel-house of the 
convent. There is not suflicient earth within some miles of the con¬ 
vent to dig a grave; and the bodies of such unfortunate persons as 
perish in this dangerous Alpine pass are placed in this building, where 
the extreme rarity and coldness of the atmosphere prevents putre¬ 
faction. Amidst tattered remains of clothes and an accumulation of 
dry bones, was one shrivelled mummy-like corpse, with the garments in 
good preservation, which had been placed there in the preceding winter. 
There was no kind of efiluvia, or any symptom of putrefaction. This 
dry dark abode of death, the only kind of building in sight, adds not 
a little to the dreary character of the scene, and the gloomy sensations 
which every object is calculated to inspire. After pursuing various 
narrow passes and defiles, amidst rocks and chasms in which the Dranse 
has worn for itself a narrow and irregular channel, we discovered at the 
end of a narrow gorge between the mountains, the white gable ends of 
the convent, surmounted by its pious emblem of the crucifix. Our 
mules appeared to erect their ears at the pleasing prospect; and select- 
ing, with their unerring discretion, a safe path over the snow and rocks 
and up a rude sort of flight of steps hewn in the mountain, safely 
landed us at the great door of the convent, where the sub-prior and 
another brother received us with hospitable welcome. D. 
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Extracts from “ Alountaxns and lAtkes of 
Switzerland." 

By Anna Kliza Dray 

The drive from Zurich to Zug was indeed 
charming. But what words shall express our 
delight when wo ascended the heights of the 
Albis in onr way! The greatest height the road 
attains is that of 2404 feet: you may fancy, 
therefore, what must have been the extent of 
view in such a country, from such an elevation 
as this. I micht exhaust all terms expressive 
of admiration, atul yet find I had none worthy 
the combinations of scenery which piescntcd 
themselves in the journey of this day. I am 
compelled, therefore, to say little, and can only 
lament that some of our English artists have 
not hitherto made better known to the British 
public the whole route I have now to mention 
for many successive letters. 

The ascent, on the ridge of the High Albis, 
is very steep and grand. On looking back, 
the scene, already described, of Zurich, its 
lake and shores, lies extended before you, like 
an unfolded map ; yet, from this vast elevation, 
that scene forms but one feature of the view. 
The successive gradations of hill and moun¬ 
tain, and the course of the lake as far as Kap- 
perschwyi, is truly admirable; yet even this 
was exceeded by the view from a height up 
which we toiled after we had quitted the car¬ 
riage, at the inn on the summit of tlio Albis, 
and were strolling about to enjoy the magni¬ 
ficence around us, whilst onr dinner was in pre¬ 
paration. My nephew, thinking I could never 
ascend such a height, under such a broiling 
Bun, set off before us, and made his way as fat 
as some pleasure grounds which were at the 
very top. | 

\Ve followed in the same toilsome track; 
but 1 was too much exhausted to go so far as 
he did. Yet I saw sufficient to reward me 
most amply for the effort I had made. We had 
a double view ; to the right and to the left the I 
most glorious scenes appeared. All that which 
I have atrcaily mentioned was before us, on 
what I may be allowed to call the Zurich side 
the picture; whilst, on the other, lay the de¬ 
lightful lake of Zug, and the whole chain of 
Alps, their tops crowned with enow, beginning 
from the Sentis mountain and ending with the 
Jungfrau, which is very nearly as lofty as Mont 


Blanc. Several of these mountains skirl the 
lake of Zug: they were now seen in every 
possible variety of form and colour—grand, 
abrupt, rugged, peaked; golden, gray, or of the 
purest blue;—heie capped with snow, there 
glittering in the sun ; and in one instance of so 
deep a purple, that it gave to the mountain, 
thus adorned, an air of such command, that it 
seemed to stand us the sovereign of the scene, 
coveted with the purple robe of majesty and 
power. 

After dinner we continued our route over the 
new road to Zug. I saw nothing finer, in 
scenes of the kind, than those we now witness¬ 
ed in passing over this road : perilous as it was, 
1 could yet enjoy the scene—I say perilous, 
because it was not finished, so that we came to 
a spot where the road had been newly cut, and 
where it was so narrow for some distance, so 
near the ridge, and where not even a hand-rail 
or a bush lay between us and the lofty and 
precipitous slope on the side over which We 
passed, that a plunge of the horses, or the least 
carelessness in the driver, must inevitably have 
proved fatal. My companions, who, under 
most circumstances, never feared danger in any 
road, now both admitted that this was must 
perilous, and that, till something more was done 
for safety, it ought not to have been opened to 
the public: even out old voilurier W’as mused 
by it from his accustomed coldness and indif¬ 
ference ; he got down and walked the horses 
slowly and carefully over the ground, and 
vented an exclamation of satisfaction, addresser’ 
to the animals, when they had cleared in safety 
the dangerous ridge. I internally thanked God 
fot his protection: yet from this very spot, and 
from neaily the whole of the remaining por¬ 
tion of the road, the scene presented to us was 
so wonderfully fine, that it literally increased 
in beauty and' sublimity at every turn in our 
track. No imagination could picture it. Such 
was the grandeur of the combinations we now 
looked upon of mountain after mountain open¬ 
ing upon us, of valley, glen, rock, woods and 
lake, nothing but ocular observation could con¬ 
vey any idea of such scenes to the mind. 

As we approached towards Zug, the road 
passed through such an abundance of what I 
may truly call fruit grounds, that we seemed 
to be driving through an orchard for many 
miles. The pasture for sheep was abundant; 
many flocks were cropping it beneath the 
trees. We saw very little wheal or corn. 
Amidst these scenes of fertility the Swiss cot¬ 
tages, tlian which nothing can be more pictn- 
resqiie, were seen frequently perched on vast 
heights, or on the ledges of the wildest rocks 
(more like nests than houses amid their hol¬ 
lows ;) they were no less peculiar than roman¬ 
tic. Little bridges of rough fir, as taken from 
the forest, were sometimes seen crossing from 
one rocky cinincncc to another j and long 


flights of rude steps, cut in the rock itself, 
generally funned the ascent to these simple 
dwellings. 

1 have only to add, respecting this part of 
our drive, that the (harming sci-nes which pre¬ 
sented such a singular combination of objects, 
uniting pastoral life in its most romantic dia¬ 
meter with the grand and the sublime, con¬ 
tinued all the way; and an evening as clear and 
as fine as ever shone out of the heavens, afl'ord- 
ed us the most agreeable means of enjoyment; 
every thing favoured us, and we must have 
been dull anil ungrateful indeed had we not felt 
it with thankfulness to that good Providence 
on whom the tiavcllcr, both by land and by 
sea, so entirely depends for comfort as well as 
safely in every stage of his jonrnoy. 

Before the day was quite closed in we ar¬ 
rived at Zug, an old walh d town, with some 
very ancient, round, and picturesque towers, 
and a high tapering spire to its church. And 
here 1 cannot but remark, that the church 
archilccts of Switzerland, in former limes, 
proved the excellence of their taste, and how 
well they understood what was most suited to 
the country, by budding these lofty and taper¬ 
ing spires. Their cfl'eci, when opposed to a 
mountainous background, is the most beautiful 
that can be conceived. Their slender, light, 
and piercing forms (soinelimcs as sharp as iho 
point of a spear) harmonise with objects whose 
ciiaracicristics are great elevation, precipitous 
slopes, and peaked summits; they give also 
the assurance of inhabitation to many a scene 
which, but for such indications of social life, 
would seem solitary and desolate indeed; for 
the lofty spire that gives notice of a village 
amidst the most savage rocks, or snow-eovered 
moimlains, may be often descried at a distance, 
on account of Its height, when all the humbler 
works and dwellings of man are unseen, hid¬ 
den by the stupendous natural objects by which 
they are encircled in valleys or m glens. 

On that morning, whilst my fellow-travellers 
walked about the town, and arranged maltcrt 
for our departure with the old voiturier, I look 
my seat on a sort of quay close to the water’s 
edge, and made what I may term an almost 
panoramic sketch of the bcantiful lake of Zug. 
The lake is about eight miles in length, and 
one in breadth. On the south, the Bighi rises 
in the most striking manner from the water’s 
side; and, at no very great distance, the Pilatus 
towers with an air of unequalled grandeur (this 
is the mountain with whose form you were so 
much struck when you saw my sketch of the 
lake;) and the Roseberg (a mountain memo¬ 
rable for a fearful catastrophe connected with 
it, and of which I shall have occasion to speak 
anon) completed a scene where the beautiful, 
the graceful, and the grand are altogether com¬ 
bined with a harmony of object, form and colour, 
the most admirable. 
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])r. /uy, ol'Arlh, soiiii! lime since piil)lislic(l 
an aecomit of the event 1 liave alliuled to above 
—a tall ol part of the l{oscljerf(. It is niiicli 
loo loiia, iiowever, for extract in tliis letter; 1 
sliall, llicrcfore, merely give you a few of the 
most striking eireumsianees, groiuuled on the 
aulliority of the doctor, wlio was an eyewitness 
of the ealastro|)lic. 

'J'lic Itoseberg, it appears, is 41)58 feet in 
height, and towards tlie upper part consists ol 
what geologists call the pudding-stone foruia- 
lion, that is, “ masses of other rocks cemented 
together.” From its peculiar formation this 
kind of strata is apt to become cracked, and if 
penetrated by water, from springs or heavy 
rains, the clay, which acts as cement to the 
masses of stone, dissolves and large portions 
lall. 'I'he greatest fall ever known was in the 
year 1800, when the (piantily that fell was a 
league in length, a thousand feet in breadth, 
and a hundred in thickness. 

The s])ring and summer of 1800 had been 
very rainy: now fissures were observed in tbe 
llosebcrg; and a cracking noise, that seemed 
to bn within the mountain, was distinctly 
heard. On the 2d day of .September, in the 
same year, a largo portion fell, and soon after 
a yet larger fissure was observed : many other 
extraordinary appearances gave indications of 
the awful catastrophe that was so near at hand; 
for the neighbouring springs ceased to flow, the 
pine trees became violently agitated, and reeled 
to and fro, as tho birds lied from them scream¬ 
ing. A little before five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, “ the whole surface of tho mountain 
seemed to glide down, but so slowly, as to 
aflbrd time to tho inhabitants to no awav.” A 
young man, wlio was in tho act of escaping, 
gave notice of tho danger to an old peasant who 
had often foretold the calamity that was now 
about to overwhelm him ; yet he very quietly 
observed, tbere would be time to light another 
pipe—he had been smoking; mid turning back 
into his cottage to do so, tho friend who had 
given him the warning saw the house carried 
away in another moment! Surely this peasant 
must have been a German by birth—no other 
than a German could have tiiought of his pipe 
at such a crisis. 

Hut the most striking of all the incidents 
connected with this memorable event was that 
of the fate of Francisca Ulrich and tho child 
Marianne. Those are the particulars :—the 
husband and two of tho children of the family 
ifad escaped from their dwelling, when the 
wife turned back in the hope to save another 
child: as she did so, tho servant, Francisca 
Ulrich, was crossing the room with the little 
girl Marianne, whom she held by hci hand. 

At that moment (Francisca afterwards de¬ 
clared) the house, that was, like all Swiss cot¬ 
tages, built of wood, appeared to bo suddenly 
torn up from its foundation, and spun round 
and round like a top. Sometimes she was on 
her head, then on her feet, whilst the child had 
been separated from her in tbe most violent 
manner. When the motion ceased, she found 
herself in total darkness, jammed in on all 
sides, and in great pain from the blows she had 
suil'crcd during the convulsion of the shock. 
She believed herself to he buried alive, at a 
great depth in the earth; and with dilliculty 


disengaged her hand to wipe llic blOod from 
her eyes. 

Wiiilst in this dreadful slate, she heard the 
cries of a child, and soon found it was poor lit¬ 
tle Marianne, whoso moans had reached hei 
ear.s. 'J’he child answered to her calls, that 
she was lying on her back among stones and 
bushes, and that she could see the light; she 
could only move her hands ; and inquired il 
some one woidd not come to take lier out. 
Francisca assured her that it was the day ol 
Judgment, and that they should both dio and go 
to heaven. 'J’hcy prayed together. 

At length Francisca heard the sound of a 
bell: she knew it came from a neighbouring 
village, and soon after she heard the church 
clock strike seven. This raised her hopes, and 
she endeavoured to comfort ihc child. Hut she 
soon ee.ascd to hoar her cry, and remained 
herself in the same most perilous position ; her 
head downwards, her feet raised, and so cramp¬ 
ed with cold, that had she not at last succeeded 
to disengage them from tho surrounding heaps, 
she thought she must have died. 

Many hours passed in this dreadful agony of 
mind and body : again she heard the cries of 
Marianne, on the child awaking from the sleep 
into which she had fallen into the midst of all 
her sullerings. Tho father of tho unfortunate 
girl iiad been seeking with diligence, among 
the wreck and ruins around him, his wife, an 
infant, and the child Marianne. The two 
Ibrmer he discovered dead; and his cries meet¬ 
ing Ihc oar of his little daughter, she called out 
to him to save her. lie did so, but her thigh 
w.as found to be broken. She told him Fr;ui- 
cisca was not far off; and the unfortunate 
woman was speodilv rescued. Hut so much 
was she injured, that for many days her life 
was despaired of, and ever after she remained 
subject to convulsive fils. 

'The house in whicli were Francisca and 
Marianne at the time of the fill had been car¬ 
ried down the side of the mountain about 1500 
feet! Their preservation was miraculous, and 
must be alone ascribed to Him who can save 
to the ulmosi, in this world or in the next, 
with that love and mercy which is over all His 
works. 

Another striking instance of the peculiar 
providence which watches over infancy, was 
also seen in another place, where a child but 
two years old was found perfectly uninjured, 
lying on a straw mattress upon the mud, 
whilst the house from which il had been 
thrown was utterly destroyed, not a vestige of 
it left. 

On the fall of the mountain, such a quantity 
of earth and stones w.as plunged into the lake 
of liowertz, five miles clistani, that it caused 
the water to rise at the moment to such a 
height, that a wave passed completely over tho 
island of Schwanan, seventy feet above its or¬ 
dinary level; a chapel, built of wood, was 
carried half a league from its place, and vast 
rocks were moved from their original station ; 
whilst a whole village was inundated by the 
rush of the waters from the lake, whoso waves 
had swept over the island. Hut the moat fear¬ 
ful scene of this catastrophe took place at Gol- 
dau, a village near Arth, of which notl.ing was 
left but the boll that hung in the steeple of the 
church. Not only did the inhabitants of the 


village perish, but a party of travellers, under 
the most melancholy circumstances. They 
wore strangers, and luid arrived at Arth for the 
purpose of visiting the Highi. 'J’hey set otf on 
foot for their excursion; seven of them had 
advanced about two hundred yards ahead. 
The remaining four saw them entering the vil¬ 
lage of Goldau. One of the four pointed to 
the summit of the Hoseberg, (tbe mountain was 
four miles distant,) where some strange com¬ 
motion seemed to be in progress ; and whilst 
they were endeavouring to ascertain what it 
was with the telescope, on a sudden a llight of 
stones, as if discharged from cannon, traversed 
the air above their heads, a cloud of dust over¬ 
spread the valley, and the most terrific noise 
was heard. They tied in terror and amaze¬ 
ment;, when the temporary obscurity which 
this awful phenomenon had spread around 
disappeared, tho valley, which a few minutes 
before was beautiful in itself and cheerful in its 
inhabitation, presented nothing but a chaos of 
misery and ruin—the whole village of Goldau 
was buried one hundred feel beneath a pile of 
stones atid rubbish ! The remaining four of tho 
parly, bent on an innocent enjoyment, had seen 
indeed Ihc last of their fellow-tr.avcllcrs ; for not 
even their bodies could be discovered under 
such a dismal he.ap—now the grave of their 
friends and that of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Ihc valley. 

Many of the rocks thrown from Ihc Rosc- 
borg in this most dre.idful fall were actually 
east a great way up the Rigid: “ its base,” 
says Dr. Zay, “ is covered with large blocks, 
carried to an incredible height, and by which 
trees were mowed down, as they' might have 
been by a cannon. A long tr.aek of ruins, like 
a scan, Hangs trom tlio slioulder of tlic Kosc- 
berg, in hideous barrenness, over llio rich diess 
of shaggy woods and green pastures, and grows’ 
wider and wider down to the lake of Loweriz, 
and to the Rigid, a distance of four or five 
miles.” 
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RAMBLES IN SWITZERLAND; 

OR, NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 

EXCDKSION TO LAUSANNE AND BEENE. 

It was on the morning of the 17th August, 1841, 
that a one horse carriage, bearing the local denomi¬ 
nation of a fiacre, in which was seated your hum¬ 
ble servant, set out from that part of the suburbs 
of Geneva, called V Eveche, or Bishop’s grounds. 
His object was an excursion for health and obser¬ 
vation, to commence with a visit via Lausanne to 
Berne, a city whose wealth and local position had 
formerly secured to it a kind of ascendancy in 
Switzerland. It is regarded, even now, as the 
capital of the republic, being the residence of the 
representatives of foreign governments; with the 
exception of our own consul, however, who is loca¬ 
ted at Basle, a frontier town at the angle made by 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

The driver, who was also the proprietor of the 
fiacre, was an individual whom I had had occasion 
to employ before, and in whose story I had been 
much interested. He was a Savoyard, who had 
a passport permitting him to leave his country, for 
the purpose of pursuing his occupation in Geneva, 
which city is not more than three miles distant 
from the frontier of Savoy. Even this man, op¬ 
pressed as he was at home, and with dilBculty pro¬ 
curing permission to leave his country for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a livelihood abroad, could not 
bear to hear a stranger speak in disrespectful terms 
of his native land; an evidence that Providence 
has made the love of country a part of our very 
being. When I had spoken to him of the pain I 
had experienced while travelling over a country so 
down-trodden as Savoy is, and alluded to that iron 
rule which held to the earth a people already bowed 
dovvn by ignorance and poverty, and by a spiritual 
despotism worse than either, he seemed to regard 
my remarks as personal, and replied to them in a 
manner which showed that there is no cause so bad 
but some good things may be said in its favor. He 
pointed to Savoy as the country from which some 
of Napoleon’s bravest generals derived their birth, 
and eulogised the grandeur of the public edifices of 
Turin, and the charming aspect of the country 
itself; with reference to which, I must confess that 
* his highest eulogies were not excessive. But when 
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I spoke to him of the spirit of a free people, and 
of the moral beauty exhibited in the universal dif¬ 
fusion of intelligence in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, my remarks seemed not to be comprehended, 
and the only answer they elicited was, “ Elies ap- 
partierment a 1’ Angleterrel” (“ They,” the United 
States, “ belong to England ?”) a question which 
indicated that our recent history was not made a 
subject of study in the towns and villages of Savoy. 

The carriage had been selected with a particular 
Teference to affording a good opportunity for view¬ 
ing the scenery of the country through which my 
proposed jaunt led ; for which purpose it was pro¬ 
vided w’ith a seat on the back; a fact which it 
might be unnecessary to mention, were it not that 
there is a curious vehicle in common use at Geneva, 
and often selected by Englishmen, in which the 
seat occupies one of the sides, instead of the 
back of the interior, so as to give the traveller 
an admirable opportunity of riding the whole day 
along by the lake of Geneva, without seeing any¬ 
thing of it. 

But we are now entering the Porte de Rive, one 
of the south gates of the city, under the middle 
archway i on each side are two smaller archways 
intended for foot-passengers. We have already 
passed the miniature draw-bridge over the ditch. 
A soldier stands by the entrance, scanning our 
appearance with as much formality as if we 
were entering a beleagured city. We must cross 
the city, and then the bridge over the Rhone, 
in order to get on the northern side of the 
lake. All is life and motion among the market 
folks and trades’ people, even at this early hour. 
We rattle over the stone pavements and look upon 
the dirty stuccoed walls of stores and dwellings; 
from the doors and windows of the former, goods 
are already displayed, inviting purchasers. Here 
and there are shops for the sale of wines. Bidding 
adieu to my friend, who had accompanied me thus 
far, I was soon borne across the city to the quay, { 
and to the bridge over the river Rhone. The color | 
of the water of this river, as it issues from the 
lake, strikes the stranger with surprise. It haS| 
often been compared to the indigo water, as it issues 
from a dyer’s vat. It is of a bright and beautiful 
blue color. Sir Humphrey Davy attributed it to 
the presence of Iodine; but the cause of so singu- 
ylar a phenomenon has not yet been explained. 
The Rhone enters the lake of Geneva on the east, 
a muddy or lime-colored fluid, and leaves it on the 
west, a fluid of the most beautiful bright blue color. 

It was not a work .of necessity that led me to 
travel for thirty miles along the lake of Geneva 
by land. There were three modes of conveyance, 
which any one might use for the purpose of travel¬ 
ling to any point upon the lake, either by Baieau- 
d-vapeur, (steamer,) diligence, or voilure publique, 
(public carriage.) I chose the last, as my destina- 
tionWas Berne, about 90 miles from Geneva, by 


way of Lausanne, and I wished to see more of the 
country and obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
the Swiss character in the rich Cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Friburg, Neochatel and Berne, than I could 
have done in the hurried transit of a steamer or 
diligence. English families, who can afford it, 
bring their carriages and travel post through the 
country. Horses and postilions, or drivers, are 
easily procured at any of the inns of the interior, 
as elsewhere on the continent. There were three 
very good steamers on the lake, small, and con¬ 
structed d V Anglaise. They took passengers to 
the end of the lake for about 9 francs, “ stopping 
at the intermediate places,” as our steamboat adver¬ 
tisements read. This route, (which I afterwards 
adopted,) affords an excellent opportunity to view 
the lake, that should be embraced by all travellers. 

The ride along the northern border, in a.pleasant 
day, is as charming as any body could wish; but, 
it is, for the first trventy-five miles at least, of that 
character of scenery which it is difiicult to describe; 
as there is so much that is soothing in the quiet 
wafers of the lake, or charming in the green aspect 
of the vineyards, or interesting in the numerous 
chateaux which crown most of the heights. I was 
interested in observing that every Swiss town 
through which we passed, no matter how small its 
size, or plain as regards the construction of its 
buildings, was furnished with a green and level 
promenade, ornamented with stately elms, and pro¬ 
vided with seats arranged here and there. 

One is reminded of his approach to Lausanne, 
by the appearance of well built houses with grounds 
around them laid out vvdth care. Vineyards, which 
are said to produce some of the finest wine in 
Switzerland, are to be seen on all the hills, so 
planted as to receive the full rays of the sun. A 
billy, is much more favorable than a plain country, 
to the growth of vines, as the soil is kept more 
permanently dry ; a state which is necessary for 
the maturing of the grapes. 

When within four miles of the city, the view 
one gets of the Gothic spire of the cathedral, is 
exceedingly imposing; an effect produced both by 
its own height, and by the commanding position it 
occupies. Indeed, as I subsequently observed, the 
first object the stranger sees, on approaching a 
Swiss town of any note, rising from amid a mass 
of matter that the senses have not yet separated 
into the abodes of men and marts of trade, is a 
dark-looking object surmounting a building whose 
immense size and well-balanced architectural pro¬ 
portions would astonish the architects of our younger 
country. Indeed, the inquiry often presented itself 
to my mind, where were the funds obtained, or 
where were the people by whom these costly struc¬ 
tures were erected, in their magnificence and pro¬ 
portions contrasting so strangely with the seeming 
poverty around. The cathedral of Lausanne is a 
very old edifice, dating originally from the year 
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1000; though it was rebuilt in 1300. It is of the 
usual stone for cathedrals, a dark brown sandstone; 
and is provided with enormous buttresses, graces 
fully carved windows, and numerous niches and 
points characteristic of the. order. This cathedral, 
like others of the same age, is made the resting- 
place of certain individuals once distinguished. 
Among other tombs is that of Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy, who united in his person the characters of 
Duke, Bishop of Geneva and Pope, and finally died 
a Monk in a convent of Savoy. 

Lausanne, the capital of the Canton Vaud, one 
of the few strongholds of Protestantism in Switzer¬ 
land, stands about three quarters of a mile from the 
lake of Geneva, on the side of a slope, probably 
from three to four hundred feet above the lake. 
Above, and at each side of the city, the ground 
seems to defy any attempt at regularity of outline, 
by the graceful forms of numerous little hills; while 
the slope beneath the. city presents a broad surface 
of green, broken only here and there by the taste¬ 
ful mansion of some gentleman, and by luxuriant 
vineyards which cover the whole like a carpet. The 
city is built on two principal ridges, with a ravine 
between, through which flows a rapid stream of 
water. On one of these ridges, stands the cathe¬ 
dral, and near to it the castle, an old building with 
high walls, round towers, and a heavy archway, 
once the residence of the bishops of Lausanne. 
There are several churches besides the cathedral, 
both of Protestant and Catholic denominations. 
The cathedral is used by the former as a place of 
worship. The population of the city is about 
14,000; that of the Canton is estimated at 17,700. 

To the stranger conversant with the leading 
works of English literature, Lausanne is interest¬ 
ing as having been the city where Gibbon, the 
historian, finished his grand work of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. The first hotel 
one sees on entering the city from Geneva, fs the 
hotel Gibbon, a new and elegant edifice. The pri¬ 
vate house of the historian is still pointed out, and 
is visited with interest by travellers. 

After passing through a fine avenue of trees, 
which constituted a public promenade, I entered the 
city, and driving up hill and down hill over stone 
pavements, with here and there a stone fountain 
emitting graceful jets d'eau, I stopped at the Hotel 
de la Canorme. Preliminaries being adjusted, I 
sallied forth with Joseph as guide, who had been 
here before to see the city. 

The language principally used at Lausanne is 
the French ; though the German is the prevailing 
language of the Canton. Every thing about the 
city strikes the stranger favorably. It has a loca¬ 
tion highly favored by nature. Surrounded by 
every thing that is picturesque in natural scenery, 
from the pines and cedars that cover the brow of the 
signal {a, hill overlooking the city and suburbs) or 
the abundant foliage of elms and ash trees back of 


the city, the deep and rugged clefts in the hillswhich 
divide the latter, to the luxuriant vineyards which 
form a carpet of green, sloping down to the lake. 
Though the general aspect of the town is not of so 
modern a character as some parts of Geneva, and 
though it has to contend with unevenness in the 
ground which do not favor the progress of “ public 
improvements,’" yet these difiiculties presented by 
nature have been so vigorously combatted by an 
industrious population, that the architectural merit 
of Lausanne is by no means inferior. But it is the 
natural beauty thrown with such profusion around 
Lausanne, and that of the lake of Geneva , within 
her view, which constitutes the attraction for many 
English people of taste, who make it a place of 
residence through the summer; but the great ma¬ 
jority of these go to Geneva for that purpose; or 
else, penetrating into the interior of Switzerland, 
seek the sequestered retirement of Intutaken. It 
may be premature to institute in this place, a com¬ 
parison respecting the relative merits of the three. 
Geneva, after some few objects have been visited, 
has little to interest the stranger. The mountains 
of Switzerland are all distant, and nothing would 
indicate to the stranger, that he was in a country 
of high mountains, save the distant prospect of Mt. 
Blanc, (which, however, is in Savoy.) The lake, 
narrowing in the shape of a horn, as it approaches 
the city, becomes simply a plain sheet of water, 
whose banks contain, no features of extraordinary 
interest. Another consideration, that hotel charges 
are rather high there, might not be without its 
weight, other things being equal. Intutaken, too, 
labors under the latter objection. Buried in the 
heart of Switzerland, between the lakes of Thun 
and Buinz, it has a distant view of some of the nor 
blest of the Obuland mountains, and its streets and 
walks are laid out in so regular a manner as to 
afford abundant delight to the eye of taste. But 
Lausanne enjoys a position from which one takes 
in, at a bird’s eye view, nearly the whole of the 
lake of Geneva; and it has charming environs 
which the stranger can never tire of visiting. It 
is the centre of Protestant influence in Switzerland, 
and the capital of one of its richest Cantons. I 
could not but mark the contrast, as I stood on an 
eminence, subsequently, from which 1 could view the 
numerous thriving villages of the Canton Vaud and 
its rich fields, and then look over into Savoy where, 
the villages are more rare amid the wrecks of baro¬ 
nial towers and castles. One meets with comparaT 
tively few of the latter in the Canton Vaud, as in 
other parts of Switzerland, where nature seems to 
[ have given to the landscape generally a rugged 
character, more congenial with the wild spirit of 
the feudal barons. 

Having learned from my host, that the finest 
point of view about Lausanne was the signal, an 
elevation of several hundred feet back of the town, 
I proceeded thither, taking the “cocher” fora guide, 
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as he had been here before. Going up back of the 
town, we found a path which promised to lead us 
more directly to the point. We followed the path 
heedlessly, till we found ourselves within a gentle¬ 
man’s vineyard, the vines of which, trained with 
care upon a thousand short poles, were hanging 
with clusters of grapes. We had proceeded but a 
little way, when my eye was caught by a notice at 
the side of the path, to which I called the atten¬ 
tion of Joseph. The latter had no sooner read it,* 
than sneaking from the path, he worked his way 
most stealthily to the nearest fence, over which he 
leaped, and carefully searching with his.eye to see 
if he was noticed by any one, put on an innocent 
air, and walked along composedly. I followed, 
though not with equal precipitancy. I thought that 
he displayed the genuine spirit of a Savoyard, who, 
having led another into a difficulty, would leave 
him to bear the penalty. Observing several ladies 
and gentlemen taking a path that seemed to lead 
up the hill, I follow’ed suite, thinking that they were 
safer guides than Joseph. As we proceeded, I 
was astonished to see so many persons moving up 
and down the hill, and all attired in holiday dresses. 
It struck me that there must be something unusual 
to give rise to all this movement. The forest be¬ 
came denser and denser as we ascended. An 
equally dense mass of foliage covered a long hill 
on the opposite side of the ravine. A winding and 
well made walk told that this must be a great resort 
for the pleasure-seeking part of Lausanne. 

At length, the top was gained, and the great at¬ 
traction to so many idlers ascertained. The young 
people of Lausanne, of both sexes, were holding a 
festival, called the “ Fete des Ecoliers. We pressed 
forward to the ring formed by the spectators. My 
claims were not opposed; but Joseph, who was 
just after me, received a severe rebuke from a gen 
d’ arme for his forwardness, accompanied with an 
intimation to step back a little ; which the Savoyard 
obeyed, at the same time touching his hat very res¬ 
pectfully. Within the ring, the youth of both 
sexes were waltzing, many couples whirling around 
close after others, without disturbing the harmony 
of each other’s movements. It was a beautiful 
sight. The fair obtained from this exercise that 
vigor and sprigbtliness of motion, which lent them 
grace and dignity of carriage. Their complexions 
were clear and beautiful. I had not expected to 
meet so much beauty out of America; but, without 
making any confessions, I must be pardoned for 
saying that the occasion was enough to have fasci¬ 
nated a Zeno; and if love could ever dart his 
arrows with fatal effect, it might have been under¬ 
neath the trees of that grove where nature had as¬ 
sumed her most pleasing attitudes. 

* The notice was, “ On est defender d’aller par ici, sur 
la peine d’amende,” one is prohibited from passing here, 
under penalty of being fined. The latter term sufficiently 
explains the cause of Joseph’s consternation. 


In the centre of the ring, stood the master of 
ceremonies with the band of music. A number of 
soldiers, the never failing accompaniment of any 
public celebration in Switzerland, w’ere seen near 
by. Around the whole, were tables containing 
wine, fruits, and other refreshments. Near by, 
a stream of water was pouring in a lively jet from 
the trunk of a vigorous elm. 

I went out for a few moments, to the end of this 
ridge, called the Signal Point, from which the view 
is unrivalled. First, looking to the South, you see 
the lake of Geneva, from its eastern end to its 
bend, in tbe manner of a horn, before reaching 
Geneva; the mountains on the borders of the lake 
above Lausanne, as they rise bold and rocky, and 
some of them capped with snow; the “ arrowy 
Rhone,” as it empties into that extremity of the 
lake, after emerging from the narrow valley which, 
as it retires from the lake, is lost amid enormous 
mountains- in the distance; the city of Lausanne, 
seeming to be almost on a level with the water of 
the lake, with its numerous spires and cathedral; 
the rich country on the right, thickly studded with 
villages; the deep ravine on the left, winding be¬ 
neath the hills ; and the road from Lausanne to 
Berne, making its way up the opposite hill, and 
lost amid a thick forest of pines. 

The exercises on the hill closed with sunset. 
The boys, with the aid of their marshals, whom 
somebody had “ tied to swords,” formed a line; 
each one carrying a bow and quiver of arrows. 
Falling into a path on the opposite side of the bill 
from the one by which we had ascended, they 
marched down towards the city. Glad of an op¬ 
portunity to see more of the town, I followed them; 
their joyous faces appearing in strange contrast 
with the sombre looking walls of the castle of the 
bishop, under the arches of which they passed. 

It was at 5 o’clock, on the morning of one of 
the finest days in August, that I set out in Joseph’s 
“ fiacre” for Berne, distant from Lausanne about 
50 miles: I soon got out of the carriage, and 
walked up the long ascent immediately back of the 
town. Market-men and women were bringing, 
thus early, milk in huge tubs on their heads, or in 
deep wooden vessels strapped to their backs. Here 
and there, a cart, loaded with vegetables, was 
slowly moving to town. There was a delightful 
freshness and purity in the morning air, at this 
elevation. I turned back and gazed upon that pros¬ 
pect which I had before beheld from the “ Signal.” 
It seemed a view too beautiful for earth. The sun 
was just gilding some points about the lake, in 
striking contrast with the dark shades thrown upon 
the waters by the mountains. The whole course 
of the lake was visible as far- as Geneva. If I 
lived at Lausanne, I would walk up to one of those 
eminences every day, and gaze, to my heart’s con¬ 
tent, upon a scene like that. The only abatement 
to my full satisfaction was the consciousness that I 
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was alone; that no friend of mine was near, to 
enjoy with me riches which could not be dimin¬ 
ished by participation. But there was no one near, 
except the surly looking Savoyard, who interrupted 
my contemplations by the observation, “ C’est une 
belle vue, Monsieur.” 

The principal business of the Canton Vaud is 
farming and raising cattle. We enconntered herds 
of these on the move for the markets of Geneva, 
France, and Italy. They are enormously large 
and fat. Those intended for market are raised 
with much care, and are not forced to work much. 
Thinking them equally pugnacious with our cattle, 
I was not disposed to relish the prospect of encoun¬ 
tering a herd of them. But the genius loci is mild¬ 
ness, and this feature of the Swiss character, seems 
to extend even to their domestic animals. 

I dined at Payerne, an ancient town surrounded 
by a curious wall, that must have been built in the 
old feudal times when bows and arrows were the 
means of attack and defence. But, as if in con¬ 
tempt for the improvements of centuries, these 
walls are left, like public works almost eveiywhere 
in Switzerland, as monuments of the past, forcibly 
reminding one of what a theatre was this for the 
display of chivalrous daring and courage under the 
earliest German emperors. Indeed, everywhere in 
Switzerland, the traveller sees monuments left by 
the hands of those courageous races of men who 
have maintained the independence of their country, 
while neighboring states have changed their rulers 
or lost their rank among the nations.' 

I was much pleased with certain forms of civility 
which the Swiss of the interior think proper to 
manifest towards strangers. Any of the peasantry 
whom one meets, salutes him with the civil honjour, 
or with the German expression for the same. It is 
certainly more pleasant than that reserve which 
withholds in our country villages, any testimony 
of kind feeling due to a stranger; or than that 
more singular incivility which prevailed in the 
hearts of two young English students of Oxford, 
who are said to have met on Mt. Etna, and not to 
have spoken, because they had not been introduced 
to one another! 

Morat, situated on a lake of the same name, is 
surrounded by a very old wall, and stands high 
above the water, flanked at the side by an elevated 
terrace. There was something more antique in 
the appearance of the town, than I had thus far 
beheld in Switzerland. The dresses worn by the 
women, might have been easily connected in one’s 
mind, with the fashions of the middle ages. Yan¬ 
kees Would have turned those old walls to some 
account; and instead of leaving them to the slow 
pogress of decay, would have transformed them 
into_elegant and useful buildings. But I was led 
to recognize a principle here, which I afterwards 
saw more abundantly verified, that any structure 
which once goes up in Switzerland, is never to be 


pulled down again. Exchanging civilities with 
every body I met, while taking a pleasant ramble 
by the side of the lake, I passed a part of the after¬ 
noon and the evening very pleasantly, and retired 
to rest in an inn as comfortable as heart could wish. 

The distance from Morat to Berne is about 15 
miles. I might remark, en passant, that Morat 
was the scene of a terrible battle fought in 1476, 
between the Swiss and Burgundians, in which the 
latter were defeated. But individual battle-scenes 
are of little interest in a country, which may be 
called, emphatically, one vast battle-ground. Pro¬ 
bably there is no portion of Swiss ground, but the 
tops of her lofty mountains, which has not, since 
the invasion of the ancient Romans, been the scene 
of some battle; and even the solitudes of her moun¬ 
tains, as we shall see hereafter, are not left without 
being stern witnesses of “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

After leaving Morat, our road led up a mountain 
among pine forests. These always make the route 
charming, even when destitute of other features to 
give itinteiest; for with them, the scenery is never 
tame. But we are now in the Canton Berne, con¬ 
taining 380,000 inhabitants,* the largest and richest 
of the Swiss confederation. Farming is carried 
to a high state of perfection in the Canton, and 
the people are intelligent and industrious. We 
passed by fields, to-day, laden with abundant crops, 
and there seemed to be no lack of hands to till 
them, men and women working together. Judging 
from what I could see of their respective occupa¬ 
tions, as I passed, it struck me that the former had 
not even the gallantry to assume the heavier tasks 
to themselves, but admitted the women to be coad¬ 
jutors in all the severer work of the field. 

The first approach to Berne is very fine. It is 
situated on a platform on the side of a hill, about a 
hundred feet above the river Aar, which is seen 
winding through the valley in the foreground. 
The appearance of the city is not so modern as 
that of Geneva; for it yet retains the old terraces 
and portions of the old wall of feudal days. Berne 
had its origin in the 12th century, when the op¬ 
pression of those petty barons, who ruled in their 
own castles, and were the terror of a country of 
serfs and peasants, compelled the latter to resort in 
numbers to some stronghold, and to depend for 
their security upon the firm walls which they could 
erect. The founder was Berchtold V., Duke of 
Zahringen. It was soon acknowledged a free city 
of the Empire: that is, was made subject to the 
Emperor alone, and not to the inferior potentates 
for whom the realm was pencilled up. Rut the in¬ 
habitants subsequently formed themselves subject to 
a local aristocracy, who monopolized all the offices 
of the state, yet managed them without reproach. 
This order of things, however, was changed at the 
time of the .French revolution. The present popu- 
* Keller’s map of Switzerland. 
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Jation of the city is about 25,000. One enters the 
city by a handsome stone gateway, of modern con¬ 
struction, guarded by several g-ens d’ armes. I 
found myself immediately in a wide open street, 
through the centre of which flowed a stream of 
water in a narrow channel, while at short intervals 
stood stone fountains each with some tasteful image 
or device upon it. The walks are conducted under 
long arcades, which extend, successively, for the 
whole length of the street. The streets of Berne 
present the busy and bustling air of a capital. I 
was much amused with the dress of the female 
peasantry. It has been observed that in every one 
of the twenty-two Cantons of Switzerland, there 
prevails a different fashion for the female dress. 
Whether this is literally true, I have not the rneaps 
of ascertaining; but it is partially true, at least: 
that is, as far as relates to the head-dress. That 
of Berne, in addition to its wide dissimilarity from 
anything of modern taste in particular, is as ugly 
a device as anything could be; even uglier than 
the faces they were set off to adorn, which, as far 
as my observation went, were painful enough. One 
would think, that in the article of head-dress, they 
had preserved religiously the fashion of the 12th 
centur^. They wore a kind of black cap, which, 
supported by bright metallic radii, expanded on the 
sides to a great width. The whole looks as if the 
head had taken to itself wings, and was about to 
fly away. They wore a waistcoat of white, and a 
frock of black. But we are now arrived at the 
Hotel du Faiicon, and my early morning ride has 
rendered breakfast an agreeable incident previous 
to undergoing that trouble about my passport, which 
was fated to befal me; a trouble which almost 
every traveller has to undergo, in consequence of 
not taking lessons from the experience of others, i 
I will briefly detail an account of my perplexities, | 
not with the intent of inflicting my own personal 
sufferings on the sympathy of others, but with the 
hope that some reader who may be undertaking the 
same , tour, may take warning; for it is a disagreea¬ 
ble thing to be obliged to change one’s route, when 
once determined on; though I doubt not, such a 
change w'as very much for my advantage. 

Previous to leaving Lausanne, I had taken the 
precaution to get the visee of the Sardinian Minis¬ 
ter who happened to reside there. But, for the 
purpose of visiting Milan and Venice, I needed the 
siisee of the Austrian consul, who resides at Berne, 
^fter breakfast at the Hotel du Faucon, I inquired 
of the garcon (waiter) the address of the Austrian 
consul, and with Joseph for a guide, set out in 
search of his residence. On finding the office, I 
was informed that I must wait till just eleven o’clock, 
when, if I wmuld make my appearance, my pass¬ 
port would receive the necessary visee. I accor¬ 
dingly went out, and waited till my watch told me 
that it was eleven, when I returned and presented 
tny passport, but was told that it was too late. 


There was a disagreement of fifteen minutes be¬ 
tween my watch and the chronometers at Berne. 
The functionary had concluded to do no more busi¬ 
ness for the day, and my representations of the 
inconvenience to which his refusal %vould subject 
me, were of no avail. Indeed so positive was the 
refusal that one of the young men, to whom I sub¬ 
sequently offered money to get it done for me could 
not succeed. I had previously found this a most 
effectual resort in all cases of necessity, in Savoy 
and Piedmont, and now to find that its power vvas 
limited by any circumstances, afforded me matter 
of surprise. This difficulty would have been ob¬ 
viated, if I had given my passport to the police at 
Geneva, directing them to send it on, and return 
it to me there; for which service, I should have 
had to pay only a moderate sum for postage. As 
it was, my passport' was regular for all purposes of 
travel in Switzerland, Germany and France, and 
the only effect of my disappointment was, that I 
was thereby prevented from visiting Milan and 
Venice. I went back to my hotel, disappointed 
and perplexed. I thought that it would be best to 
return to the Hotel de la Canorme at Lausanne, 
and give my passport to the police there—another 
blunder. I should have given it to my hotel keeper 
at Berne, and have directed him to send it to me 
by mail, endorsed. But being determined to rei[urn, 
I went out on the promenade, and amused myself 
as much as possible till 4 o’clock when the “cocher” 
and I set out on our return, by way of Friburg. I 
had stipulated for a difference of route in going and 
returning, in consideration of which, I had pro¬ 
mised the 6oun main* As I subsequently visited 
Berne under more favorable circumstances, and 
made a longer stay there, I shall reserve all at¬ 
tempts at description to that time. 

Friburg is the capital of the Canton of the same 
name. Its appearance struck me as peculiarly 
picturesque, on my approach to it at about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, as we turned a shoulder of the 
mountain. It was founded about the year 1300. 
Its architecture seems to hail from the feudal days, 
as the characteristic walls and watch-towers of that 
time are still standing. They evince the rude, but 
strong workmanship of that period. It is built on 
a rocky platform, nearly surrounded by a ravine 
170 feet deep. The precipitous sides which sup¬ 
port that platform, at such an elevation, would seem 
to defy all hostile approach to the town from with¬ 
out, and to make all other defence unnecessary. 
But to cross this ravine, which is more than 800 
feet in width, the famous suspension bridge of Fri¬ 
burg has been erected. Its prodigious length, 
(nearly 900 feet,) is a matter of astonishment. It 
may be unnecessary to remark that it is the longest 

* A gratuity of two or three francs over the stipulated 
I sum, which is generally expected by an employe, as a mat- 
1 ter of course, unless, as in this case, it was-made the sub¬ 
ject of a special agreement. 
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in the world. Its dimensions are as follows:— I 
length nearly 900 feet, breadth 88 feet, and height 
from the bottom of the ravine, 170 feet. The 
first appearance of it struck me with awe, not un¬ 
mixed with terror, at the sight of a work of such j 
great length apparently unsupported, while the 
rocks at the bottom of the ravine afforded but a 
dreary prospect, should it give way under one. 
The engineer was Mr. Chaley of Lyons. It was 
completed in 1834, and opened with great cere¬ 
mony; I have been told that it is ascertained by 
calculation, that as many of the heaviest carts 
loaded, with four horses attached to each, as could 
stand on the bridge, might be stationed from one 
end of it to the. other, without breaking it. How¬ 
ever, as the iiidividuaj who figured out this problem 
might have made some mistake, I was willing to 
get out of the carriage, and let the horse go on 
first and try the strength of the materials. There is 
always a slight motion perceptible, even when an 
individual walks over; this becomes very material 
under the weight of a horse and carriage. The 
famous Menai bridge, which ranked next to^this, was 
only 580 feet in length. 

After paying our toll of 3 (9 cents,) we 

entered upon the bridge. At each end of it, stands 
a strong granite column, of the same width as the 
bridge, and 70 or 80 feet in height. Two iron 
stays made fast to the tops of each of these columns, 
act as the supports on each side of the bridge; 
about the middle of which, they are allowed to sag 
down to its level. These stays are made of a great 
number of thin strips of iron, (my guide-book says 
1,056,) bound firmly together at the distance of 
every two feet. Lest the weight of the bridge 
should draw too heavily upon the column, these 
stays are made to pass through the latter, and 
under the ground, obliquely, behind. The bridge, 
itself, is of wood, and is as firmly bound together 
as the repetition of strong timbers at the distance 
of every two feet could make it. Each of these 
rafters projects a little from the bridge, and from 
its end a rod of iron goes up and is made fast to 
the stay above. In the columns at the end are 
arches, for the admission of carriages and foot pas¬ 
sengers. The bridge does not mamtain a perfect 
level, as regards its length; but is slightly arched 
upwards. 

Friburg contains about 8,000 inhabitants. It is 
the capital of the Canton'of the same name. The 
principal objects worthy of notice within its walls 
are aline cathedral and its celebrated organ. Tra¬ 
vellers are attracted to Friburg from great dis¬ 
tances, to hear this instrument played. There is 
a regular hour, each day, when persons are admit¬ 
ted on a moderate charge ; but to hear it at other 
times, it is necessary to give the organist 10 or 
11 francs, (about 2 dollars.) as a compensation for 
his trouble. 

On the ne.vt day after the above adventures, I 


got up early in the morning for the purpose of 
taking a survey of the city. Multitudes were flock¬ 
ing into the cathedral, actuated by that spirit of 
Catholic devotion which appeals rather to the sen¬ 
ses than to the heart. I repaired once more to the 
bridge. There is a feeling of awe with which one 
regards works of such fearful magnitude, which do 
not soon lose their effect from his mind; and the 
bridge at Friburg is such an one, unique in its cha¬ 
racter, and, considering the materials at hand for 
its construction, as successful a proof of the ability 
of man to overcome the obstacles of nature, as 
can be found anywhere. Previous to the construc¬ 
tion of this work, Friburg was inaccessible by a 
direct route from Berne. 

Between Friburg and Payerne stands an old 
building, once used as a college of Jesuits. 

Monad, the Minidunum of the ancient Romans, 
is a lifeless looking old town, surrounded with a 
very old wall provided with picturesque watch- 
towers, on one of which is a quaint looMng clock; 
which I mention, not for its singularity, but as one 
of many instances of that singular public taste 
which formerly led all the Swiss towns of any 
note, to put up clocks on some one of their watch- 
towers. These, of course, are of but little use 
now; but having once been put up, they must obey 
the universal law to which every thing in the coun¬ 
try is subjected,—viz, to await there the slow pro¬ 
gress of decay. 

Arrived at Lausanne, I gave my passport to the 
police to be sent on to Berne lor me, and dismissed 
Joseph, who returned to Geneva. Meanwhile,! 
occupied myself.in making excursions in the charm¬ 
ing environs of Lausanne, intending, on the. arri¬ 
val of my passport, to pass over the Simplon, or 
grand military road of Napoleon. 

THE SIMPLON ROAD. 

I remained at Lausanne four days; which time 
was spent in renewed visits to its charming envi¬ 
rons, or in loitering by the shore,of “ placid Le¬ 
man,” watching a distant sail slowly moving upon 
its calm bosom. Near the waterside, half buried 
among the trees, stood the ruins of an old tower. 
It attracted my attention, in consequence of its pe¬ 
culiar position, being not upon some picturesque 
promontory, or upon some bold cliff to command 
the awe and respect of a troop of wild retainers; 
but at the bottom of a long slope, in a most retired 
spot, from whence it could overlook the peaceful 
lake. One could trace in its position the indica¬ 
tions of a milder spirit pervading the bosom of its 
former occupant than was characteristic of feudal 
times. 

There are many charming walks and drives in 
the environs of Lausanne. In my daily walks, I 
met parties of English who seemed to be perma¬ 
nent residents in the place; perhaps some of them 
were tenants of those fine houses which stand up 
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here and there from amid the green vineyards. 
Forced, as I was at my hotel, to listen to the inces¬ 
sant jargon of French, or German, besides the rude 
attempts to perpetrate a few connected sentences 
on my own part, the notes of my own language: 
sounded grateful to my ear, and served to revive! 
the sweet recollections of home. I 

On the 24th of August, my passport was return-' 
ed to me at the hotel, without the signature of the 
Austrian Consul, as it was stated not to be “ regu- j 
lar.” This determined me to relinquish the idea of 
visiting Milan and Venice; but after having crossed 
over into Sardinia by the Simplon, to return into 
Switzerland, by the lake Maggiore. 

It was eleven o’clock at night, when I set out 
from my hotel to lake my place in the diligence. My 
host, who showed the usual rotundity of form of a 
village landlord, had not seen me just previous to 
my departure. But as propriety enjoined upon him 
to wish his guests, on parting, un bon voyage, he 
came after me in full chase down the steps with a 
boy behind him carrying a light and gave me the 
nsual parting salutation of “ Monsieur le vous 
Souhaile un bon voyage.'" All is gloomy enough 
at one'^ of those diligence oiBces, at midnight, while 
passengers are waiting to take their seats in the 
diligence. When the time of departure arrives, 
the conducteur assigns to each passenger his seat, 
and then takes his own seat in the copee (a part of 
the diligence partitioned off in front and usually 
selected by travellers,) the posLiVwn mouvAa one 
of the wheel horses, and the heavy vehicle moves 
off. Having taken a seat in the interiour of the 
diligence, I resigned myself to Morpheus, not un¬ 
disturbed, however, by the incessant talking of two 
Frenchmen, my travelling companions. 

Morning light was somewhat advanced when I 
awoke. I found that we had passed the eastern end 
of the lake of Geneva, and were traversing the 
valley of the Rhone, which near the lake is very 
fertile and beautiful, and contains some interesting 
remains of ancient Roman works. History records 
that a severe engagement took place in this valley 
between the Romans and the Helvetii, in which the 
former were defeated. Further up, the valley con¬ 
tracts to a diameter of from one to two miles, and 
becomes wild and desolate in appearance. On 
each side, it is pent up between enormous moun¬ 
tains, while, through the centre, the river Rhone 
flows a turbid lime-colored fluid. The Canton Va¬ 
lais, in whose territory the valley of the Rhone 
lies, is one of the poorest, and altogether the most 
unhealthy of the Swiss Cantons. It was not long 
before we met with cases of the goitre and creti- 
nisme, diseases which the traveller in Savoy meets 
with in such distressing frequency, and which give 
to the person of the patient a disgusting appearance, 
if they do not drive him to idiocy. Goitre is a 
swelling in the neck, which commences when the 
patient is very young, and grows with bis growth. 


until it has attained an enormous size, in some in¬ 
stances, and hangs down in the form of a “ huge 
wallet of flesh.” In some localities in the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Savoy, and also in some parts of 
the Canton Valais, as many as one in /bur of the 
whole population are more or less affected with it. 
There seem to be some doubts as to the cause of 
this malady, though I have no doubt that it is to 
be attributed to the loaler drunk by the people,.and 
to their diet. The latter is a compound of the most 
miserable things ever used to “keep soul and body 
together,” and the former flows from the glaciers 
of their mountains, unwholesome and impure. But 
cretinisme is a more fearful malady, as it affects the 
mind. We saw many poor .sufferers, afflictedwith 
it, who would come about the diligence wherever 
it stopped, and importune us for money. To give to 
one, would be a sure signal for being overwhelmed 
with applicants. 

Martigny is situated at the angle, made by the 
Rhone w'ith the Simplon road, at the mouth of the 
Drause, a little river that, in 1818, inundated the 
town, and destroyed nearly the whole of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Above the town, on an elevated promontory, 
are the ruins of an old castle, picturesquely seated 
on the hill. This town was a place of some im¬ 
portance in the time of the Romans, and was called 
by them Octodurus. It is the place to which tra¬ 
vellers who wish to pass the Great St. Bernard 
from this side resort. We reached here at eight 
o’clock, and awaited the arrival of the diligence 
from the south side of the lake of Geneva, for the 
space of an hour, an interval which I devoted, prin¬ 
cipally, to visiting one of those fine mineral shops 
of Martigny, which contain valuable specimens of 
agates, cornelians, crystals, &c., taken from the 
mountains. To the mineralogist, a visit to one of 
those mineral shops is a rich treat. I bought some 
very valuable specimens of agates and cornelians, 
at from one to three francs apiece. 

Not long after leaving Martigny, we passed the 
cascade of Pissevache, a picturesque waterfall, of 
about fifty feet in height. It is one of those glacier 
streams, which, from every direction, are pouring 
into the river Rhone in its progress through the 
valley, and adding to its volume. The cascade of 
the Sallenche, a precipitous fall of 150 feet, is ano¬ 
ther object upon which the eye delights to fix itself, 
after searching in vain amid the awful sterility that 
prevails throughout the valley, for any object which 
could remind him of the milder beauties of external 
nature. The valley of the Rhone seems to be 
shut out from communion with the rest of the world, 
except from its termination near the lake of Ge¬ 
neva. It is hemmed in, on the two sides, by the 
enormous mountains of the Bernese Alps, or of the 
Monte Rosa chain, which vary in height from ten 
to fourteen thousand feet. 

We arrived at Sion at about one o’clock, and 
stopped to dine. This was an old Roman town, 
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and is said to contain some ruins left by that people. 
It is the capital of the Canton Valais. Its general 
aspect is lifeless.* A large portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants are more or less affected with the goitres. 
The walls of Sion, now old and crumbling, were 
once probably very substantial. Two bold rocky 
heights on the east of the town, are crowned with 
picturesque castles, which are conspicuous for a 
long time to one approaching from the west. On 
the west of the town, are to be seen the ruins of 
the baronial castle of Montgorges, seated upon 
the brow of a rocky eminence. History gives an 
unenviable reputation to its former possessor; one 
would think that its situation entitled it to be a fit 
residence for one of the lawless spirits of the mid¬ 
dle ages. Even in its dreary aspect, one can see 
the frowning spirit of the past. In a walk near 
the outskirts, I passed a monastery, which might 
have been distinguished by many unfailing charac¬ 
teristics, without the help of a guide book. Even 
among the wretched population of Sion, some well- 
fed priests are found, subsisting without labor, and 
appropriating funds which might go far towards 
alleviating the misery of the people. 

We left Sion at one, and pursued our route through 
the valley, amid scenes of awful wildness and gran¬ 
deur., Truly it might be said of this valley, “ Man 
alone seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority 
in a scene where all the ordinary powders of nature 
were raised and exalted.” We passed few places 
of any note or interest to the traveller, and those 
few were filled wfith a population afflicted with the 
goitres, or whose external appearance betokened 
wretched poverty. Sierres is a town of about the 
same importance as Sion. 

Brieg is the final resting-place before crossing 
the mountain. We arrived at this point of our 
journey at seven o’clock, P. M., and halted to await 
the first light of the following morning. The town 
is a small collection of old stone buildings, sur¬ 
rounded with an amphitheatre of some of the 
grandest mountain scenery in Switzerland. Of the 
Bernese Alps, the most conspicuous is Jungfrau 
(the Virgin,) a name denoting the pure white which 
forever mantles its form. It ranks near to Monte 
Rosa, being nearly 13,000 feet in height. The 
Ghjshorn, rises boldly up to an elevation of several j 
thousand feet, and seems to impend over the vil¬ 
lage, and adds to the horreurs of its situation. We 
stopped at the Hotel ’d Angleterre, and after par¬ 
taking of a light supper, retired, preparatory to 
an early call on the morrow. 

At half past two o’clock, A. M., I was aroused 
from my slumbers. Descending into the salle-k- 
manger,'^ met my companions. A cup of coffee 
was ready for us. The anticipations of months, 

* It may be necessary to mention here, to avoid the sus¬ 
picion of writing from hasty observation, that T passed 
through the valley of the Rhone, subsequently, in a manner 
which gave me more leisure for observation. 


seemed about to receive their fulfilment in the 
events of a single day. The first glimmerings of 
morning light were watched with eager impatience, 
and at about half after three, the welcome call, of 
the conductor summoned us to enter the diligence. 

The day was fine, and every thing seemed favora¬ 
ble. The passengers did not long submit to the 
confinement of the diligence, but all agreed to 
climb the mountain on foot. At the right of the 
road, a glacier stream was tumbling in successive 
cascades over ledges of rocks, as it made its way 
to unite with the Rhone. Over it was extended 
one of those fine stone bridges, which, from their 
frequency in different parts of. the route, as well 
as their strength and elegance, give to the traveller 
enlarged impressions of the majesty of the under¬ 
taking. From this point the scene constantly in¬ 
creases in interest as one ascends. I turned back 
to look upon Brieg, now far below. The village 
and one or two spires which stand out from amid 
other buildings, look like small objects in the plain, 
with hardly room enough to stand, between the 
bases of enormous mountains. 

The ascent of the Simplon is.very gradual from 
the commencement, but constantly inclined, except 
in one or two instances, where the road makes a 
horizontal bend around a projecting shoulder of the 
mountain. . A succession of guard-stones placed at 
the distance of every ten or fifteen feet, and seen 
far ahead, marks the passage of the road. There 
were ho fences, and no firm stone_walls, to prevent 
a vehicle descending at a rapid pace, being drawn 
off into the rocky ravine at the side. The approach 
to Pont Alto is exceedingly magnificent. For a 
long distance, the road js cut out of the side of the 
mountain, while from above, immense masses of 
rocks seem to impend over the traveller and 
threaten him with destruction. On the other side 
of the ravine, the mountain falls off precipitously, 
and discloses on its sides rocks thrown into the 
wildest attitudes, as if thyr had tumbled from the 
mountain above, and found no resting-place till 
they were caught by the crags, at a depth of seve¬ 
ral hundred feet. Many of the guard stones have 
been broken off by the force of rocks^ in falling; 
yet, the road exhibits a wonderful perfection, al¬ 
though the Canton Valais, in whose territory this 
.part, of the road lies, is too poor to make any neces¬ 
sary repairs. 

About the Pont Alto, one sees les lelles horreurs 
du Simplon in perfection. The bridge, itself of 
wood, supported on massive masonry, carries the 
road over a gorge between the mountains. ' The 
torrent, over which it is built, is seen tumbling in 
successive cascades, and burying itself in the ravine 
far below. It was eight o’clock when we reached' 
ithis point of our journey. Soon after leaving it, 
vegetation of all kinds, except pines and larches, and 
j stunted grass, disappeared. “We walked slowly 
on, but easily kept in advance of the diligence. 
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Shortly after leaving the bridge, the road turned an 
angle of the mountain. From this position, we 
obtained a fine view of the towering white mass of 
Monte Rosa. Its appearance is so much like that 
of Mont Blanc, that travellers have freqnently com- 
thitted the error of supposing that they saw the 
latter mountain from this point of the Simplon route. 

The first gallery that we came to, is that of Chal- 
bec.* This is only about eighty feet in length, and 
is cut through a projecting mass of the mountain. 
Shortly after leaving this gallery, one obtains a fine 
view of the Bernese Alps. That immense sea of 
ice which fills the ridges between them, and is the 
source of innumerable glaciers which descend from 
their sides into the vallies below, is seen to better 
advantage from this point, probably, than from any 
other in Switzerland. 

Further in the ascent, we came to another gal- 
lerj’’, in part built up of masonry, and in part exca¬ 
vated from a projecting shoulder of the mountain. 
It was made to protect the road from glacier streams 
and avalanches. Above, one sees on the side of 
the mountain, a glacier, the source of the stream of 
water which is conducted over this gallery, and 
precipitated in a cascade upon the rocks below. 
Numerous tiny glacier streams are cascading down 
the mountain in every direction. On the right, is a 
rocky ravine, in which lies a heavy mass of mixed 
ice and snow, which is the source of a stream of 
water, but will not be melted completely before the 
snows of autumn have fallen, to recruit the matter 
that it has lost during the heat of summer. From 
this station, the view down the valley of the Rhone 
is exceedingly fine. Far below, a glimpse of the 
valley is caught, winding among the mountains, and 
displaying some signs df vegetable life, in striking 
contrast to the scenes around us. Even pine and 
larches have failed us, ere now, and we are hemmed 
in by barren rocks with here and there large masses 
of ice and snow. With the exception of an occa¬ 
sional stone building constructed for the purpose of 
afibrding travellers a refuge from the fearful snow 
storms of spring or autumn, there was no habita¬ 
tion of any kind within miles of us. 

Af about ten o’clock, A. M., we reached the 
Hospice, built on the summit of the pass, 6,540 feet 
above the level of the sea. This is a very large 
plain edifice of stone. The diligence stopped , while 
we went in to inspect the building. W^e were met 
at the door by a Monk of the St. Bernard order, 
habited in the black garb of the order. These 
Monks have a very benevolent occupation here, as 
it is to seek out travellers exposed to death amid 
the awful terrors of an Alpine snow storm. To 
doubt their disinterested benevolence would be pre- 

* The term gallery denotes, in this instance, one of those 
artificial excavations made to carry the road through a pro¬ 
jecting shoulder of the mountain ; or it is used to denote 
one of those artificial constructions of masonry, built to 
protect the road from avalanches or glaciers from above. 


sumption, after all the evidence which their breth¬ 
ren of Mt. St. Bernard have given to the world; 
but it must be conceded that their profession is 
highly favorable to their health, which was evinced 
by their well-favored appearances. The reverend 
father conducted us about the building with a good 
deal of politeness. The house was very comforta¬ 
ble within. There were many large and commo¬ 
dious rooms. Finally, we were conducted into a 
neat chapel, attached to the edifice, at one side of 
which, is a charity box, where each of os put in his 
donation for the support of this benevolent institu¬ 
tion. At parting, the Monk called two noble dogs, 
one of whom was the celebrated St. Bernard breed. 
They bounded forward eagerly to their master and 
seemed impatient for the search. 

We entered the diligence and drove rapidly to 
the village of Simplon, which is on the descent on 
the Italian side, being only 4,840 feet above the 
level of the sea. We arrived there at about eleven, 
and found dinner ready. Our landlady informed us 
that one kind of meat, of which we were partaking 
freely, was that of the chamois, or Alpine goat. 
This animal occupies the most inaccessible parts of 
the mountains and is taken with difficulty. The 
chamois go in companies, and observe the custom 
of setting one or two of their number to watch 
while the rest are eating. The watchers as soon 
as they see any indications of danger, give the 
alarm by a shrill whistle, when the herd scamper 
olT. Persons travelling among the mountains, are 
surprised, sometimes, at hearing a shrill whistle 
proceeding from some cliff; looking up, they see 
those watchful sentinels communicating the alarm 
to their friends. The flesh is lough and unpleasant. 

The descent on the Italian side, from the village 
of Simplon, is gradual, and possesses no features 
of particular interest' to the traveller, until he 
reaches the gallery of Algalp. Under other cir¬ 
cumstances, this might be an object worthy of par¬ 
ticular mention; but amid such an association of 
magnificent works as crown every short interval of 
the whole route, this deserves notice only as a kind 
of waymark, indicating to the traveller from this 
side, his near approach to the Gorge of the Gondo. 
The road is supported by solid masonry built up by 
the side of the Dovedro, a furious glacier torrent, 
that finds its bed at the bottom of the gorge. The 
bases of the opposite mountains draw very closely 
together, leaving scarcely room for the road and 
the torrent between them. The precipices assume 
a terrific appearance, as they tower above the tra¬ 
veller for several hundred feet. He looks in vain 
for anything to prevent his vehicle going off the 
level terraced road, into the boiling torrent below, 
but a range of small guardstones placed at intervals 
of ten or fifteen feet. We enter the gallery of 
Gondo, the longest of the Simplon galleries. It is 
cut through the solid rock for the length of 596 
feet, and was a work of prodigious labor, having 
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taken “ more than one hundred men, in gangs of 
eight, relieving each other day and night, for eigh¬ 
teen months, to pierce a passage.” Two large holes 
were cut in the outer wall, to admit light and assist 
their operations. But nothing can exceed the gran¬ 
deur of the view that presents itself immediately 
after leaving the gallery on the Italian side. We 
crossed a bridge and went about forty yards, when 
we stopped. The entrance to the gallery was in 
full view before us. At the right of it, the-Dove- 
dro was forcing its way between huge rocks which 
confined its passage, and caused it to make a beau¬ 
tiful cascade; while, on the left of. the gallery, 
another mountain torrent had formed a cascade, the 
volume of which passed under the bridge as it 
hastened to unite with the Dovedro. 

The road continued for a long distance, close 
under the side of the mountain, out of which it 
was scooped in many places. The road is still car¬ 
ried by the bank of the torrent; on the opposite 
side of the latter, the mountain rises precipitously 
to the height of several hundred feet. I have seen 
many pictures of this scene; but none which seemed 
to me to convey a correct impression of the gran¬ 
deur and beauty of the original.* Further on, I 
observed many places where largp masses of rock 
had fallen into the'bed of the torrent. 

We were now on the Italian side, in the domi¬ 
nions of the king of Sardinia. The road was not 
in so good a condition as it was on the Swiss side 
of the pass; still, one could not but observe abun¬ 
dant evidences that great care was originally be¬ 
stowed to secure perfection throughout the whole 
work. 

We stopped at Irella, the first frontier town, 
where our passports and baggage were subjected 
to ‘he most rigid scrutiny. My clothes were tum¬ 
bled most ruthlessly. My books were taken out, 
and handed to a functionary. Coming to my bihle, 
he turned over its leaves carefully, and asked if it 
was protestante. Receiving an answer in the af¬ 
firmative, he scrutinized its pages very closely, to 
be sure that it contained no leaves of Italian. This 
investigation was much more rigid than I had been 
subjected to, two months before, when landing at 
Genoa. It seems to be a principle of Sardinian 
officers, to examine the effects of passengers much 
more closely, who come from the continent, than 
from sea. 

At Crevola, we passed a fine bridge over the 
Dovedro, that empties into the Toccia, at this place. 
All the passengers began to remark the bright sky 
of Italy, and highly cultivated fields. Nature ap¬ 
peared to our eyes clad in a more beautiful mantle 
than before, as we viewed the strange contrast pre¬ 
sented by the luxuriant vegetation of Italy to the 
sterility of the Canton Valais, or the rocky and 

*1 held Gonder’s Italy in my hand at the time, and found 
the engraving intended to represent this scene, defective in 
these respects. 


snow clad heights that we had been traversing. 
The Frenchmen and Swiss, among our passengers, 
were especially delighted to see grape-vines grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly on tall arbors, instead of being con¬ 
fined on short poles. 

To a stranger ascending a mountain pass for the 
first time, the changes which vegetation undergoes 
at successive grades of elevation, present an in¬ 
teresting spectacle. I do not make this remarkjo 
much of the pass of the Simplon, as of that of Ml. 
Cenis; for the former is too rocky and barren to 
afford the most striking contrasts. Suppose that 
about seven hours are requisite for the ascent, as 
in the case of the Simplon. He commences the 
ascent from the plain, where vines and various 
fruits are growing luxuriantly. As he ascends, 
these fail imperceptibly, and their place is assumed 
by the ash, and elm, and maple, or the sturdy oak, 
with here and there a cedar tree. A chill in the 
air, begins to be sensible as he advances, such, as 
in our latitude, would indicate the first approach of 
autumn. This increases as. he advances. He 
seems to be entering amid mountains, whose tops, 
at no great elevation above him, are crowned with 
snow. The chilling sensation increases. He feels 
the necessity of active walking to keep him warm. 
The trees with which he had been familiar fail, 
and their places are filled with pines and larches. 
Even apple trees find too little warmth in this cli¬ 
mate for their support. Pines and larches hang on 
with obstinacy to the last, and do not fail until the 
appearance of stunted grass indicates the climate 
of Lapland. Finally, even the stunted grass fails, 
and nothing succeeds but one universal barrenness, 
or masses of snow and ice which tower amid pe¬ 
rennial winter. The same changes follow, though 
in an opposite order, as he descends, and Vegeta^ 
tion, by being placed in such immediate contrast 
with the barrenness of winter, assumes new hues 
of loveliness. 

We arrived at Domo d' Ossola at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon.. This is a' town of some 
importance, and to those who have not been con- 
I versant with Italian architecture, it exhibits a novel 
and interesting appearance. It derives much of its 
importance from the fact of its being on the grand 
Simplon route. Its buildings are stuccoed, and are 
usually much more massive than those of Switzer¬ 
land. There is a heavy style of architecture pre¬ 
vailing in these countries to which we are strangers 
in the United States; a fact that may easily be 
accounted for when we consider that works erected 
here, are expected to survive the lapse of centu¬ 
ries, and to find in future no improvement in societyi 
I looked in vain, in Domo d’ Ossola, for those taste¬ 
ful stone fountains which one meets with so fre¬ 
quently in all Swiss towns. 

We drove up to the diligence ofiice, through a 
[heavy archway, and stopped for the night.The 
'Swiss diligence, which had brought us over the 
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mountain, had done its work, and would not be al¬ 
lowed to run regularly any further in Sardinia. A 
diligence, under the direction of a Sardinian con¬ 
ductor, and postilion, leaves Domo d’ Gssola early 
every morning for Mz'Zara, the termination of the 
Simplon road. This road commences at Geneva. 
The distance thence to Brieg, where the route] 
leaves the valley of the Rhone, for the purpose of 
commencing the ascent of the mountain, is about 
140 miles; from Brieg to Domo d’ Ossola, the dis¬ 
tance is about 40 miles; and thence to Milan, about 
60 miles, making 240 miles for the whole. 

I had found a new inducement for visiting Mi¬ 
lan. I had found some agreeable companions in 
two of my fellow travellers of the diligence, and 
hoped from their society to derive much pleasure. 
With their advice, and the promise of their- assis¬ 
tance to explain my difficulties,! determined to pay a 
visit tp .the commandant of Domo d’ Ossola, and 
solicit his advice respecting my passport. We 
accordingly called upon the commandant at the 
Hotel de k ille, and were received with an urbanity 
and kindness unusual among the public officers of 
Sardinia. In reply to my questions, he advised me 
to enclose my passport to the British Consul* at 
Milan, requesting him to endorse the passport, if 
“ regular,” and solicit the requisite permission for 
me to pass the Austrian frontier, froid the authori¬ 
ties at Milan. Meanwhile, I could g6 on with my 
companions to Baveno, visit the Boromean Islands 
and repair to Arona, a frontier town, to await the 
return of my passport. The commandant kindly 
tvrote me a passport provisoire, to serve me mean¬ 
while. 

We were summoned at half after two o’clock, on 
the following morning, to take our places in the 
diligence for Baveno, a small town on the lake Mag- 
giore, much visited by travellers in consequence 
of its proximity to the Borromean islands. We 
arrived at Baveno, at seven o’clock, A. M., and 
from the windows and balcony of our hotel, had a 
charming view of the lake, Isola Balia and Isola 
Madre are seen at a distance in the bay; and some 
indications of artificial elevations on each island 
are seen rising amidst a mass of foliage. The 
Simplon road separated our hotel from the water of 
the lake. Near the shore, lazy watermen were 
seen reclining in their boats, and gazing vacantly 
upon the blue shade which was thrown over the 
mountains that seemed to hem in the bay. These 
fishermen support themselves upon the fees obtained 
by taking travellers to visit the islands. The charge 
for this service is five francs for the first hour, and 
one franc for each additional hour; besides which, 
they expect a bonne main of a franc or more. 

Upon bargaining with our boatman, we were told 
that he could take us to Arona, a place about eight 
miles further down the lake, and the last frontier 
town of Sardinia, on condition of our paying him 
* There is no American Consul at Milan. 


a slight additional sum. To this, we readily as¬ 
sented ; but our calculations were unexpectedly 
disappointed by the interference of the douaniers 
(custom-house officers,) as we were about to carry 
our baggage on board of the craft. We were told 
that we were at liberty to go upon the lake as much 
as we chose ourselves, but not to carry our effects 
thereupon; for the lake being neutral ground be¬ 
tween Austria and Sardinia, the authorities of each 
wish to impose a check upon individuals entering 
its territory, except by the regular routes. This 
prohibition, however, does not extend to persons 
taking passage on board the lake steamer. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we returned our baggage to the hotel, 
and engaged our boat for the trip to the islands 
simply. 

A young Englishman, an artist by profession, 
solicited permission to accompany us, and was ac¬ 
cepted. He had just come from Venice, by way 
of Milan, and gave us an amusing account of the 
vexations to which the traveller is subjected all 
along the route, from the insolence of the douaniers, 
and the hindrances thrown in his way to cause him 
to leave some of his money at every important 
town along the line of his route. Travellers in 
these countries know the truth of this by sad expe¬ 
rience. We were unnecessarily detained over 
night at Domo d’ Ossola, in order to contribute 
something to the support of that important town. 

The bay of the Borromean Islands, is an arm of 
the lake Maggiore, and is about ten miles in length 
and six in breadth. The Count Borromeo, an Ita¬ 
lian noble, is the sole proprietor of the lake and of 
the interesting group of islands it contains. In 
1671, an ancestor of his, erected a palace upon 
Isola Bella, the largest of the islands, and by trans¬ 
planting thither an immense quantity of rich earth, 
converted this mass of slate into a rich garden 
abounding with every variety of fruits and flowers. 
Isola Madre was subsequently built upon. Both 
are at present unoccupied by the noble proprietor 
and his family, but are kept in order by servants 
who reside on them, while a handsome revenue is 
derived from the contributions of the immense 
number of visitors who resort to these celebrated 
islands. 

The water of the lake is of a beautiful green color, 
and is extremely clear. The heights about the 
bay, are covered with luxuriant groves of olives 
and with vines. In the distance, w'e descried the 
Simplon mountain covered with snow. 

We first passed the Isola di Piscatori, or Isle 
of Fishermen. It is covered with the huts of fisher¬ 
men who have purchased of the proprietor, at an 
enormous charge, the right of practising their voca¬ 
tion within the bay. Our boatmen told us the 
amount, which I have forgotten, and assured us 
that the fishermen with difficulty made a living from 
! the poor returns they received. 

' Isola Madre, where we first landed, has not had 
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such vast treasures lavished upon it, as its sister i 
isle; but still, it has its peculiar beauties. Its sides j 
are supported by a terrace, at intervals in which 
are steps constructed for convenience in landing j 
from boats. The first appearance presented by this 
island, is that of a garden of trees and shrubs un¬ 
der the highest state of cultivation, while nothing 
unsightly occurs to mar the-general beauty. On 
one side stands a large plain edifice of stone, and 
near it, another that is in ruins. We landed and 
were met by the garcan, who is the only resident 
on the island. We first passed through an arbor 
of vines, and then ascended three successive ter¬ 
races. Around each of these were orange and 
lemon trees artificially spread out so as to cover 
the perpendicular face of the wall. The island 
throughout must afford a rich treat to the botanist, 
as it contains shrubs and flowers selected with the 
greatest care and without regard to expense. 

A short row from here brought us to Isola Bella 
or handsome island; deservedly so called, one would 
say, as he gazed upon it, and beheld its nine terra¬ 
ces rising one above another, each covered with 
orange trees artificially spread out so as to hide the 
masonry, and looking more like the leafy abode of 
fairies than a residence for human beings. Ca¬ 
lypso and her nymphs, it has been suggested, might 
delight to ramble over its groves and find in its 
miniature grottoes (artificial however,) some com¬ 
pensation for the absence of Ulysses. The beauty 
of this island is marred by one circumstance. A 
collection of rude huts belonging to fishermen, 
whose craft are seen lying upon the little sandy 
beach left in that condition, for their use, are seen 
on the western side of the island, and look in strange 
contrast with its general beauty. 

We landed on this beach, and ascended a pair of 
steps to the court of the palace, where we met a 
servant who offered to escort ns. The palace is 
large, but inelegant. We observed within its walls, 
a few good paintings, and several good specimens 
of statuary, as a Minerva by Canova, and a Venus 
by some good artist. I was conducted into the 
room where Napoleon slept after the battle of Ma¬ 
rengo ; a small mahogany bedstead supported the 
victor, on that occasion. We were conducted into 
an artificial grotto made of two large rooms. The 
pillars and walls are covered with rough pieces 
of lava. A fountain is attached to one of the 
walls. 


mal; also, a colossal statue of Cardinal Carlo Bor- 
romeo. 

One cannot but regard Isola Bella, with its beauty 
and magnificence, as illustrating spirit of a 
semi-barbarous age, when the nobles had power 
and wealth sufficient to gratify any taste, however 
fanciful. 

After dinner, the Frenchman and I engaged a 
voituner, to carry us to Arona, distant nearly 
nine miles. Here I stopped to await the return of 
my passport from Milan, while my comrade con¬ 
tinued his route to that city. 

! 


From the palace, we were conducted into the 
grounds. These contain very many valuable trees. 
Among others, are the coffee plant, which grows 
here to the height of twenty feet; the magnolia, 
the olive, and a number of magnificent bay trees. 
Upon one of these, I saw some illegible carring, 
which is said to have been done by Napoleon with 
his penknife. Upon the topmost terrace, there is 
a large equestrian statue representing a child mount¬ 
ed upon a powerful horse, and controlling the ani- 
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SWISS SCBNBB7. 

Daring a recent journey in SwiucrUnd, «the 
close ofu delightful summer’s day, I arrived in 
company with a number of fellow travellera, at 
luicrlacheii. Wc had been sailing on the bcauti* 
ful lake of Orieniz; and, shortly after reaching 
our destination, the sqq bad sec, and the moan* 
tains had east ^eir long shodowa across the Uko. 
Early in the ariemooo, the clouds had rested on 
the nearer summits, and we hod been disappoint* 
ed in oar hopes of obtaining a view of the dls* 
tant peaks or the Bernese Uterlin, bat suddenly, 
os the suu went down in mogoiScent glory, the 
peak of theJuogfrauappearedbeneaththe clouds, 
clothed in her maatlo of everlasting suow, aud 
bathed in u Hood of rosy tight. The eBhct, thus 
heightened by the contrast of the dark foreground, 
was grand beyond description, and as t^utiful 
os it was gniud. It seemed like a vision of the 
heavenly kingdom—os if the glory of God had 
rested upon the mountain. It completely HUed 
the soul with grandeur, and tho hear: overflowed 
with gratitude, fur the privilege it enjoyed. His 
would have been a dull uoderstanding, and a 
duller heart, who could not have recognized the 
giver in it It may not have been tho lot of mu* 
ny thus to behold the Jungfrau blushing before 
her retiring lord, but all have witness^ 3ie same 
fact on even a grander scale, when the white 
clouds, piled up in the western horizon, become 
resplendent with the rays of the setting son; and 
many have watched their varying Unts of gold 
and purple, undl ac last thetr ghostly forms van* 
blied iu the dusk of evening, ^nd the stars came 
out to take up with their measured twinkling the 
silent song of praise; and, perhaps, there are 
some, who, aAer watching anxionsiy through the 
long night, bavo felt their hearts strengthened 
and their hopes revived, when the blush of mom* 
ing reassured them of their Father’s presence, 
and all nature smiled in the floods of returning 
light All these glorious visions, all this b^uty, 
and all the pure emotions of our hearts, which 
they are calculated to excite, wo owe, my friends, 
to tho delicacy with which the density of the at* 
mosphere been adjusted to the wants of our 
physical and moral nature; and they all thus be¬ 
come silent witnesses, not only of the wUdom, 
but also of tho goodness of our God. -Frofmor I 
J. F. L'ooke, Jr. 
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Swiss EdROES. 


Oiir Corroniionilpnt’ff Trip to Chnmoiilx«u<l tlio 
ItvKloPM ol' tlio A]i>h. 


Ghand Hotei. Impkuial,, VALr-KY OK Chamonix, ) 

Aus. 87, 1878. ) 

Hero wo oro—Bob T. and myRolt—calmly enjoy big our 
ofiwni cum dignitate on tho vorandah of this iiniiorial 
hostelry, after a Huccession of mountain climbing, trav¬ 
ersing glaciers, iiooring down erovlcos and bathing In 
tho spray of cnsondcs for tho better part of a week. 

Before leaving Genova, Bob and I thought wo would 
try our hands at "bonring ” tho market in tho price of 
tickets to Chamonix. There are some seven different 
linos of diliqenocs running from Geneva, and comjxiti- 
tion is as fierce liotweon them, at times, os are tho strug¬ 
gles of hackmon at tho railroad depots and wharves of 
tho metropolis of Manhattan, or tho hotel porters at 
Long Branch. 

Tho regular faro from Genova to Chamonix is twouty- 
ono francs, but wo soon lowered tho price to ten francs, 
and, finally, secured round tickets at that figure from 
an office on the Grand Quai, tho lomnor for which is an 
Italian, and swears by nil tho saints in tho Boman cal¬ 
endar that ho is a brother of tho late Tom Sayers, tho 
famous English jiugilLst. Ho says ho is one of those 
wise ohildren that is imbued with a sense of accurate 
knowledge concerning his own i>ntemal relative, and 
will allow none to dispute it. It is well that ho is do- 
scondcsl from such renowned and illustrious stock, as 
all the other diligence nmners in Genova have combinoil 
to do.spoil him of his scalp for his incoasistoncy in busi¬ 
ness matters which so nearly concenw their broad and 
boor. 

Tho Chamonix diligence, is a wonderful piece of ar¬ 
tistic workmansiiip, and shames tho English four-in- 
hand coach into Lilliputinnisin. Tho banquette, or top, 
will seat 84 jioi'sons; is covered with a Venetian awning, 
and can bo roachoil only by ascending a ladder that 
all femalo i)ns.songors consider of ample lonrth. 
Tho cabin iiassongers revel in n capacious coupe, wliile 
all baggage and steerage pas.songers ni"o accommodated 
in a soi't of an immense box, entered from liotwecn the 
hind wheels. Wo—Bob and I—took our jiosition on tho 
rear seat of tho banquette, and, at 7 a. M., our six Hain- 
blotonians, harnessed three abreast, wore off in a rapid 
trot for tho regions of glaciers and pyramids of eternal 
snow. In aliout forty minutes’ time wo had run through 
tile uninviting village of Chdue and entered tho Depart¬ 
ment de la Haute Savoie, in liVonch territory. Speeding 
along on tho borders of tho rapid and muddy Ame, wo 
roach tho picturesque town of Jionneirille, situated in a 
fertile valley at the base of tho pyramid of tho Mole, 
some fifteen miles from Geneva, whero a fresh relay of 
horses aro had, and a stoppage of about fifteen minutos 
allowed, during which time tho diligence is surrounded 
hy nil the old women of tho place, engaged in tho lauda¬ 
ble onten>riso of jieddling fruit In small Imskots, and n 
score of blind hnnnsts and fiddlers, making insipid 
“ music in the nir ” for an expectant gratuity, which 
they rarely fail to receive. Wlion tho diligence is off 
again, all tho ragged and unkempt Savoyard small 
boys of tho place run along each side of it for a mile or 
more, with their dirty, unwashed faces turned upward 
to the pnssongoin on tho banquette, and a most miserable 
niiology for n hat held to cateh such Helvetic coin as 
passengers suffering from onlargomont of tho heart niay 
toss to them. At tho village of Scionzier another change 
of horses is made. Hero tho Inddors are brought to 
the front, and tho passengers descend to tho surface of 
tliis mundane sphere, enter a small, dirty estaminet, and 
huiTiedly place themselves on tho outside of numlxirlcsa 
hard-boiled eggs, and a native rod wine that would 
corrugate tho stomm:h of tho bronso figure of Xlodfrey 
de llouillon, erected in the Place. lioyal at Brussels. 
Eortunntoly Hob had, ns a compagnon du voyagcj a 
mysterious liottlo lalielod “ Halm of Gilead,^' which 
proved to bo tho old (htnp—juniiior, angostum and 
lemonjiool; and tho longing glances of two students of 
“Old Harvard "—who sat directly in front of us—when 
tho aroma of that “ Old Tom” wont forth upon tho m^ 
ridian nir of Savoy, was painful to contemplate, but it 
was more precious at that moment and locality to us 
tlian tho “ Johannieberger Cabinet" of Prince Mettor- 
nich or tho oldest Vin Hlanc that tho Counts Palatine 
over drew from tho famous Tun in the vault of the 
Castle of Heidollxirg. So wo emulated tho example of 
the average Philadelphian, "orderedit up and played it 
alone.” , . 

After passing tho cascade of Arpmaz, a lioautifnl 
stream that issues from tho mountain side and dissolves 
itself into spray, wo i-ench tho village of St. Martin, and 
suddenly obtain n magnificent view of Mont Hlanc, 
whoso dazzling iieaks, rising majastically at tho head of 
tho valley, seem almost to annihilate the intervening 
siMice, though it is over n dozen miles away as tho crow 
llioH. Sallanehes, a small town of some two thousanil 
long-visaged inhabitants, receives tho honor of a brief 
stoppage, and at nlsiut 1:»0 i>. M. wo are called to re- 
fre.shinont—at tho village of St. Ge.rmis, one of the most 
charming sixits on the continent of Euro|)o. I will not 
picture it, because I cannot. No lien can 
descrilie it, and no artist can paint it. It 
is too grand, sublime and maji>8tic for hu¬ 
manity to iiortray, and too ovorimwering In its weird 
Bjilendor for any such insipid corrosiiondont as myself 
to attempt to grapple with. Nature made this place 
the nearest approach to Mont Blanc from Switzerland, 
and Nature was correct, but the French Government 
during tho reign of tho late Emperor, the third Napo¬ 
leon, came down with steam drills and dynamite and 
cut through the mountains n road to Chamonix, which 
certainly must challenge tho admiration of an unpre¬ 
judiced mind, if it does siioil tho roma,ntic B]urit of the 
average tourist, or causes poetic inspiration to curtail 
its cthorottl flight.. 

^ -.ByroU) It Is TOOwn, 'WTOto tho.dramatlo poem of ‘ Man^ 


fred" while residing in Switzerland, and I nm inclined 
to think it must have been at St. Ocrixiis that ho ixmliwl 
“ Tho stars are forth, tho moon above tho tops 
Of tho snow-Hhining mountains—beautiful 1 
1 linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Bath bo<‘n to me a more familiar face 
Thon that of Man ; and hi her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world." 

Tlio road, after leaving St. Gorvais, crosses tho Arve, 
and, following its bank, ascends gradually tho fine rotul 
cut on tho side of tho moiuitain, iiasses tfirongh a tun¬ 
nel, and enters one of the most picturesmio regions in 
Savoy, whore, at a small place calletl “ Thenmet," the 
change of horses is made for tho last time. In the oiien- 
ing of this pn.sft can be seen tho frosty jioaks of tho 
Aiguille du Midi, over 18,000 feet high, and tho gla- 
ciera of the Mount Blanc chain; and while one is 
viewing with admiration and wonder those immonso 
oceans of ice, ho is whirled into the valley of Chamonix, 
and dropjiod at tho very ba.so of Mont Blanc. 

Cliamonix has Ixsen so thoroughly written up that I 
will not attempt to follow in tho imth of its many 
chroniclers. Toko the Hudson Bivor, between PoiikHkill 
and West Point, fill it in so as to narrow tho stream to a 
width of 30 foot, cap tho mountains nlxiut “ Cro Nest” 
with eternal snow, add a few glacier and cascades, and 
sprinkle tho valley with a dozen hotels, as many curi¬ 
osity shops, and a hundred 'or more of sloepy-looking 
guides smoking Imd tobncoo in briar-wood pipes, and 
you wilj have a very fair copy of tho famous Valley of 
Chamonix and its surroundings. A few days previous 
to our arrival tho French Geographical Society, aided 
by tho Club Alpine Pi-an<;ais, had lieon having a grand 
hulabaloo in honor of dacque* Hatmat, who was tho 
first to ascend Mont Hlanc, in tho year 1786. They 
erected a monument to him in front of tho Catholic 
church, drank his memory in fiogons of wine and beer, 
and set off fireworks away up in the n'gions of snow, 
that wore seen as for as Genova, fifty miles away. 
Weill Bob and myself secured our Alpine staffs-—a 
8|)ecfe« of broom handle six feet long, with an iron spike 
at one end and a crook at the other—called uikui the 
Guide Chef, and projiarod ourselves for excuivdons and 
explorations extraordinary. There are just 1B7 differ¬ 
ent routes that tho raides will take you through from 
Chamonix, costing from one franc to Acs Cascades de 
Heraid to 100 franca for tho n-sc-ent of Mont Hlanc, or 
VAiguille. Verte. For tho two latter tlu-eo guides are 
necessary for each ixjrson. 

The brief limits of this communication will not permit 
of my liicturing to your readers our perilous ascent of 
tho Paidllon dc la l^errr Jhiinture and tho di'cadful 
night iinased in tho tint at the Grand Mulcts, 10,000 
feet above tho sea level, and tho next day onr weary 
march across tho Glacier dec Hossons and our climb to 
tho summit of Mont Hlanc by tho Corridor, tho Mur de 
la CMc and tho iios.se du DroTuadairn; nor of our visits 
to tho Kggi.schoi’n, Matterhorn, Hlinnenhom, Holusand- 
hom, Hortelhom, Oberaarhorn, Wannehorn, Jiympflseh- 
hom, Orabenhom, and numerous other horns. All these 
adventures must go into a liook, after tho manner of Bo 
Haussuro and Aiudjo, with Bob’s portrait and mine ns 
tho frontispiece. Wo are to dcciito to-day whether wo 
slinll ascend the Finistcraarhorn, Hlumlisalp, Diabler- 
ets Gadmenfluh and tho Orindelwaldgletachcr, but all 
depends uixm tho state of the weather. Wo, however 


sliall do the Sustcn-Schiedeck-StucJelistock and tho Dam- 
mastock before finishing our Alpine tour, and may take 
in tho iMUteraarjoch and Mas.s})lankloch. All these 
places are so well known to your readers that a descrip¬ 
tion of them would bo suiioriluous; but I may send you 
a brief outline of tho trip in n future communication. 
In tho meantime I will close this one and brace up for 
other Alpine perils on a pint of vin ordinaire._ _ _ 

B. F. B. 
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“ Going to Lyons to-morrow! 

Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. C-, 

whom my friend and I accidental¬ 
ly met in the hall of the Berner Hof 
Hotel at Berne this autumn. “ You 
cannot surely go without seeing the 
Lake of Lucerne! I should be 
ouite ashamed to confess that I 
had been so long in Switzerland 
and was leaving without having been 
up the Rigi. In fact, if you per¬ 
sist in this resolution, you will have 
to come back again next summer 
expressly for that, and for nothing 
else. Think what trouble that may 
be ! And all from want of a little 
energy now; for I feel quite certain 
you have no appointment to take 
you to Lyons in such a hurry. I 
know you cannot have,” she added 
smiling, and noticing some hesita¬ 
tion on our part, “so you must 


just change your plans again and 
come off to Lucerne with our party 
this afternoon! You may go to 
Lyons later, if you like, but there 
will be time enough to think about 
that!” 

It was quite true. There was 
no special reason for our start¬ 
ing for Lyons that day, no pressing 
necessity for our leaving Switzer¬ 
land just then. The Lake of 
Lucerne, moreover, had originally 
a prominent place in our itinerary, 
and the weather was so fine that there 
seemed fair hope of the prescribed 
sunrise from the Rigi. But, if the 
truth were told, we were weary— 
weary not in body but in soul; and 
had taken such an aversion to the 
country, from a spiritual point of 
view, that a strong antidote—such 
as Lyons with its Notre Dame de 
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Fourvieres and general Catholic life 
would afford—had become to us 
absolutely essential. 

Si.x weeks previously we entered 
Switzerland—two ladies overflow¬ 
ing with enthusiasm. The pictu¬ 
resque was certainly a main object 
in our journey; for where else can 
it be equalled, or found in such 
variety ? Still, we had no intention 
whatever of leaving religion and de¬ 
votion behind us, and never doubted 
for a moment that we should suc¬ 
ceed in finding means of satisfying 
our desires. 

It was our first visit to this re¬ 
gion, and our knowledge of it, we 
are bound to confess, was most 
superficial. But how little does 
one know of a foreign country 
until either long residence or some 
special circumstance excites the 
curiosity or rouses the attention ! 
Catholics even, who as a rule inter¬ 
est themselves more than all others 
about the religious state of coun¬ 
tries outside their own—instigated 
by that jirinciple of universal bro¬ 
therhood, that bond of spiritual 
union, which the church so effectual¬ 
ly promotes—seldom know, notwith¬ 
standing, the details of current eccle¬ 
siastical foreign events, unless acci¬ 
dent brings them to the spot. A great 
commotion like the warfare going 
on in Geneva, and the fact that the 
attitude of the Catholic community 
in that town was most noble, and 
those willing “ to suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake ” neither few nor 
faint-hearted, had of course a large 
place in our view of the case. But 
except this, and the broad facts 
that Geneva, Berne, and Zurich 
were Protestant, Lucerne and its 
neighborhood Catholic, we are con¬ 
strained to admit that our acquaint¬ 
ance with Swiss matters, geographi¬ 
cal, historical, or ecclesiastical, was 
very limited. It is little wonder. 


therefore, that we lent a willmg ear 
to the thoughtless assertions of 
fellow-travellers, who told us we 
should find .Catholic churches 
scattered all over these districts. 
Without further questioning, then, 
we proceeded, commencing by a 
few days at Lausanne and along 
the shores of the lovely Lake oi 
Geneva. Thence we made our way 
to Bellalp, Zermatt, the Eichhorn, 
and, finally, passing round to the 
northern side of the great moun¬ 
tains, wandered' on from the Faul- 
horn, Scheideck, and Wengem Alps 
to Miirren, where we rested for seve¬ 
ral days, having “done” sunsets 
and sunrises, peaks and glaciers, un¬ 
til our minds were filled with the 
most magnificent images. Still, des¬ 
pite all these wonderful beauties of 
nature, which seemed every day to 
draw us more closely and more 
humbly towards the Creator, an 
irrepressible dreariness had crept 
over us, from the absence of all 
visible signs of union with him or 
of grateful worship on the part of 
man. Certain it is that the result 
our present wanderings had pro¬ 
duced by the time we reached Berne 
was a longing for a Catholic land 
and Catholic churches, where we 
might pour forth our praises, and 
give utterance to our thanks¬ 
givings for the glorious sights we 
had seen; a longing that had 
grown stronger than the mere love 
of the sublime and beautiful, for its 
own sake, of which we were, never¬ 
theless, most ardent votaries. 

It may be said that, coming to 
Protestant cantons as we did, we 
ought not to have expected a pro¬ 
fusion of Catholic churches; the 
Catholic population is small, espe¬ 
cially in the highland districts, and 
labors under many disadvantages. 
True, and after the first disappoint¬ 
ment was over, we were ready to 
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study our excursions, and often to 
shorten them, in order to hear 
Mass on Sundays. Yet even so, 
more than once we could not even 
accomplish this; and the difficulty 
of approaching the sacraments un¬ 
der these circumstances is most 
distressing to travellers. Besides, 
to an outside observer, piety does 
not seem to flourish; or, where it 
does, the Catholic congregations 
have that subdued look peculiar 
to all persecuted communities, so 
extremely depressing to witness. 
Many believe that, for this and 
other reasons, the battle now rag¬ 
ing in Geneva and elsewhere will 
be productive of great gain, and 
that Switzerland and Germany will 
emerge from a life resembling that 
of the early Christians in the Cata¬ 
combs, only with tenfold power and 
vigor. At the present moment, 
one is chiefly led to reflect on the 
false interpretation of that freedom 
so much boasted of by the Swiss 
Protestants—if one may so style the 
advanced liberals and free-thinkers 
who come to the surface nowa¬ 
days—and remember how easily an 
American Catholic could make 
them blush by his report of hoiv 
differently these matters are treated 
across the Atlantic. 

Our path had nowhere, as yet, it 
is true, touched on a Catholic can¬ 
ton ; and there all might be differ¬ 
ent, though everything we could 
glean led us to a contrary expecta¬ 
tion. An old German who had 
been coming to Switzerland for the 
last thirty years, and whom we met 
en route, told us it was all the 
same. “ No religion anywhere. 
Nothing can be more uninteresting 
than the people,” he asserted. 
“ Bent only on money-making and 
fighting about religion—religion, 
that is to say, in name, but not in 
deed; the disputes are purely party 


questions, and have no real, sub¬ 
stantial foundation. Peaks and 
passes are alone worth a thought,” 
he added. On these he was inex¬ 
haustible, but always dismissed the 
other subject with contempt. La¬ 
ter, when our own observations in 
the Catholic cantons completely al¬ 
tered our opinions, we also ascer¬ 
tained that he, like so many of the 
summer tourists one encounters 
nowadays, was perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent to all forms of worship, and 
blind to those signs and manifesta¬ 
tions of the inner being which still 
abound in all that region. Mean¬ 
while, however, his report, coming 
from one familiar with every part 
of Switzerland, carried conviction 
to our untutored minds, as, no 
doubt, happens in similar cases 
every day. 

But it was not, perhaps, the diffi¬ 
culty about, and paucity of. Catho¬ 
lic service which so much roused 
our indignation, once we saw the 
small number of our co-religionists, 
as the universal aridity, tepidity, 
nay, coldness, of all the inhabitants 
of these favored regions. Nor 
could we gain much knowledge 
about them. The ordinary tourist 
never meets a Swiss above the class 
of guides and hotel-keepers; the 
former, in the Protestant cantons, 
are a stolid, uncommunicative race 
of men, with all their intellects ap¬ 
parently given to their horses and 
Trinkgeld; the latter too much en¬ 
grossed in the feverish anxiety of 
drawing up large bills and provid¬ 
ing for the passing crowd to give 
attention to any other matter dur¬ 
ing the summer season. Besides, 
the line of interest does not run in 
the direction of the “ people ”; if 
it did, these men would no doubt 
also labor to supply the demand; 
as it is, few have time, or, having 
time, inclination, for anything but 
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scenery, and next to scenery—some¬ 
times first—come food and lodging. 

It was unreasonable, many ob¬ 
served, to aspire to more. “A 
thorough knowledge of a nation is 
not to be picked up in passing ”; 

One comes to Switzerland for the 
scenery only”; “The people can¬ 
not be judged by outward appear¬ 
ances,” were phrases which met us 
at every turn whenever we ven¬ 
tured to make a remark. “ Doubt¬ 
less the people may be e.xcellent,” 
was our reply; “but outward ap¬ 
pearances are an index to their 
minds. In the Tyrol, Bohemia, 
Brittany, and other Catholic lands, 
all who ‘ run may read.’ ” Mountain 
chapels, wayside crosses, holy pic¬ 
tures inside and outside their dwell¬ 
ings, speak a language common to 
all Christian hearts; and the indiffer- 
entisra and dryness of soul which 
their absence betokens in the Ber¬ 
nese Oberland,, especially amidst 
its grandest scenes and greatest 
dangers, cannot fail to leave a 
most painful impression on every 
tlioughtful traveller. 

The only information we found 
it easy to gather related to every¬ 
thing connected with material sub¬ 
jects. In a surprisingly short 
space of time, we knew, from our 
guides, the names of all the peaks, 
and many, too, of the smaller sum¬ 
mits, and, above all, could speak in 
an authoritative tone of the best 
hotels in different places, the price 
oipension in each, whether the Kell¬ 
ners were civil, the living better in 
one than another. Cook’s tickets an 
advantage or not, where the car¬ 
riage-roads ended and the riding 
or walking began—in fine, became 
very clever on all those points 
which form the staple of conversa¬ 
tion at all Swiss hotels and halting- 
places. Yet we conscientiously 
employed our eyes and ears, so as 


to come to no wrong conclusion. 
The more one travels in Switzer¬ 
land, the more necessary this pre¬ 
caution seems. Whatever efforts we 
made, however, brought about the 
same unfavorable result. The whole 
aspect of the country we travers¬ 
ed justified our German acquaint¬ 
ance’s harsh criticisms. Even the 
Protestant churches, which, if only 
from a pure spirit of opposition, one 
might expect to show a flourishing 
exterior, are in Switzerland more 
than usually bald and cheerless. 
Unlike English churches of the 
present day, they are completely 
innocent of the slightest approach 
to decoration, and very often with¬ 
out sign of communion-table or 
anything even representing it. 
Sometimes a bare slab of marble, 
without altar-cloth or covering, 
stands in the middle; but often 
this is brought out only at stated 
periods for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and, as a rule, 
the seats are ranged round the pul¬ 
pit—the only centre of attraction in 
these buildings. Of all nations, 
the English show the most tangible 
signs of life. They, at least, bring 
themselves more prominently for¬ 
ward ; for the first paper that strikes 
the eye on entering every Swiss inn 
is the list of services and chaplains 
supplied to Switzerland for the 
season by the English Church Co¬ 
lonial Society. Churches they do 
not possess, except in a few favor¬ 
ed spots; and many are the la¬ 
mentations amongst the wandering 
Britons at being obliged to content 
themselves with the drawing-room 
or billiard-room of a large hotel, 
where probably the evening before 
they had assembled amidst gaiety 
and laughter. It is an arrangement, 
too, often complained of by the 
other inmates—one which led to a 
serious dispute in one place, where 
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the German visitors claimed their 
right to the billiard-table at the 
hour appointed by the English 
chaplain for his service. Still, 
there they are, mindful, at least, of 
“ Sabbath worship,” when the ma¬ 
jority of their co-religionists see 
no necessity for remembering it. 

Crowds of Anglican clergymen 
were also found travelling, on their 
own account, in the Protestant 
cantons. Five-and-twenty were to¬ 
gether one day at Mlirren, of all 
shades and hues, too; from my Lord 
Bishop, with his wife and daughters, 
to the young Ritualist curate, in his 
Roman collar and otherwise Cath¬ 
olic dress, the highest ambition 
of whose heart is to be taken—or 
rather tnistaken —for a true Catho¬ 
lic priest. And very hard it is to 
distinguish him, at first sight, from 
the genuine character, so exact has 
he made the superficial copy. Af¬ 
ter a little conversation, however, 
it is easy to know that such unmit¬ 
igated abuse of the Episcopal digni¬ 
tary who sits at the other end of 
the room, and of the whole bench 
of bishops, cannot belong to the 
true church, which not only enjoins 
but practises submission to author¬ 
ity. Intellectual these High-Church¬ 
men always are, and would make 
pleasant company but for the 
crookedness of their “opinions,” and 
their unconcealed exultation, too, 
at the assumed progress of the so- 
called “Old-Catholic” movement, 
which they represent as undermin¬ 
ing the whole of Switzerland. Cath¬ 
olic Switzerland they always meant; 
for even they could not blind 
themselves to the fact that in the 
Protestant districts there is little 
left to take away. One could only 
wonder how, with their hanker¬ 
ing after Catholic things, they 
could in any way feel drawn to¬ 
wards those cantons; and it more 


than ever strengthened our con¬ 
viction (though nothing offends 
them more than such a suggestion) 
that the sole binding link between 
these English High-Churchmen 
and the miscellaneous companies 
which assemble at the “ Old-Cath¬ 
olic ” meetings is their common 
ground of rebellion to mother 
church—which, as daily experience 
infallibly proves, gathers together 
all grades of belief and unbelief 
outside the Catholic fold, and 
induces them to ignore all their 
important differences in the bond 
of a hatred which is truly pre¬ 
ternatural to the spouse of Christ! 

Wet days at Swiss hotels are 
proverbially fruitful of talk and 
discussion; and nowadays these 
I'eligious subjects are certain to be 
started by some new Ritualistic ac¬ 
quaintance, who evidently presum¬ 
es on sympathy from English-speak¬ 
ing travellers. Above all, should 
he or she discover that you are a 
“ Romanist,” as they choose to 
call us children of the true church, 
it is most curious to observe 
what an irresistible secret attrac¬ 
tion impels them to follow you, 
from morning to night, with their 
arguments and spiritual “views.” 
Oh! what days of annoyance con¬ 
tinued rain has cost us on those 
mountain-tops—days of true an¬ 
noyance unmixed with good; for 
in no single instance did we find 
any permanent impression made 
on these Ritualists, who, of all Pro¬ 
testants, are the most hopelessly 
blinded and obstinate. -A^nd most 
fully do we agree with a high eccle¬ 
siastical authority who recently 
remarked to us that all other 
shades of churchmen, including the 
evangelical or Low Church, re¬ 
spond to the call of grace more 
readily than these men and women, 
whose stand-point is that pride 
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which obscures their spiritual vi¬ 
sion. After two or three such dis¬ 
cussions, we foresaw the point ex¬ 
actly when they would dogmatical¬ 
ly assert that they, “ too, are Catho¬ 
lics,” and that an irreparable breach 
was to be the immediate consequence 
of the solemn protest which it be¬ 
came our duty to make on each 
similar occasion. Before we reach¬ 
ed Miirren, therefore, we had 
learnt to avoid them. By that 
time, too, we found that all their 
information about “ Old Catholics ” 
was derived either from the Eng¬ 
lish newspapers or those foreign 
ones which, in rainy, stay-at-home 
weather, are studied in those places 
with persevering assiduity. 

We ourselves endeavored to gath¬ 
er from this source some of that 
information unattainable elsewhere, 
but very soon indignantly threw 
aside these tainted productions. 
Our German friend was right on 
this point, certainly; for any¬ 
thing more shameful and less re¬ 
ligious than the attacks on the 
priesthood in general, the false 
statements put forward, and the 
undisguised rationalism—not to give 
it a worse name—of most of these 
foreign newspapers which flood 
the reading-rooms of Switzerland, 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Not a single Catholic newspaper 
came under our eye in the pensions 
and hotels. If they were taken 
in, they were certainly hidden away ; 
and the tone of the German 
press, in particular, perfectly justi¬ 
fied the assertion which has been 
hazarded—namely, that it has al¬ 
together fallen into the hands of the 
once-despised Jews. Alas! alas! 
the “ Israelites ” of the present day 
may well exult and lift up their 
heads in the remarkable and daily- 
increasing manner so noticeable all 
over Europe, where the faith of 


Christians is so tepid and their 
sight so weak as no longer to dis¬ 
tinguish the true from the false 
in these proud and “ enlightened ” 
days! 

Disheartened by all we saw and 
heard, we frequently turned to the 
poor, in the hope of better feelings ; 
and although no outward token of 
man’s habitual remembrance of 
his Maker met our observation, we 
tried to lead the guides and pea¬ 
sants to speak, now and then, on 
these subjects. In vain, however. 
They appeared to have no thoughts 
to communicate, no familiarity with 
the supernatural, nor other answer 
but the dry, curt one to give : Wir 
sind alle Refonnirten im Canton 
Seme —“We are all Reformed in 
the Canton of Berne.” 

This hard, unsympathetic tone of 
mind jarred on our highest and 
teuderest feelings; and the grander 
the surrounding scenery, the more 
painful its impression. It had 
reached its climax a few days be¬ 
fore we met Mrs. C-at Berne. 

Having slept one night at Lauter- 
brunnen, and the next morning 
proving lovely, we determined to go 
on at once to Grindelwald. There 
had been no service of any kind at 
the village of Mtirren; but here a 
bell rang early, and we had thus 
begun the day by lamenting that it 
did not summon us to Mass before 
starting on our journey. But this 
being a strictly “ Reformed ” neigh¬ 
borhood, it was foolish to nourish 
any such hope. The sparkling rays 
of sunlight on the Staabbart, how¬ 
ever, the drive through the magnifi¬ 
cent valley, the rushing torrent, and 
opening views of our favorite moun¬ 
tains, free from the veil of mist that 
had covered them on the previous 
day, the exhilarating air, and gene¬ 
ral brightness of a grand nature, 
gradually restored us to mpre con- 
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tented dispositions. The day was 
splendid. The Wetterhorn, Finster- 
aarhorn, Eiger, and Jungfrau stood 
erect before and above us, as we 
drove up to the hotel, in all their 
grandeur, sternness, and soft beauty 
withal; their spotless snows and 
blue glaciers running down amongst 
and fringing the green, placid pas¬ 
tures below, whilst Grindelwald 
itself, the pretty village of scattered 
ehdlets, lay bathed in sunshine at 
their feet. It was the beginning of 
September; yet the visitors %vere 
so few and imperceptible that we 
felt as if we alone had possession 
of this wonderful scene. Nor was 
there a breath of wind or a cloud 
in the sky, in an atmosphere of 
transparent brilliancy—one of 
those rare days which seem lent to 
us from Paradise, when one’s only 
thought can be that of thankfulness; 
one’s only sigh, “ Lord ! it is good 
for us to be here.” AVe had been 
sitting for some time on a grassy 
slope, drinking in all this ethereal 
beauty, and gazing silently on those 
“ great apostles of nature, those 
church-towers of the mountains,” as 
Longfellow so beautifully calls them, 
when our thoughts wandered on to 
the perils peculiar to such a spot. 
Of the two glaciers right before 
us, one—the smaller one, it is true 
—had all but disappeared within 
the last four years. It had melted 
away gradually during an unusually 
hot summer, the guide had told us, 
though fortunately without causing 
any considerable damage in the 
valley underneath. Very different 
it would be if the larger one were 
to vanish ; and we naturally reverted 
to a description we had recently 
read, by a well-known dignitary of 
the English Church, of the appalling 
catastrophe near Martigny, in i8i8, 
when the whole district was made 
desolate and villages swept away, in 


consequence of the breaking-up of 
a similar glacier under the Lake of 
Mauvoisin. We had just said that 
if any people should “ stand ready ” 
it certainly was the Swiss, when 
suddenly, as if in response to our 
meditations, the silvery sound of a 
church-bell came wafted to us 
through the balmy air. The build¬ 
ing itself was out of sight, hidden 
behind a small knoll; so we hasten¬ 
ed at once on a voyage of discov¬ 
ery in search of it. The day and hour 
were so unusual that a faint hope 
arose of finding some out-of-the- 
way Catholic convent, forgotten, 
perhaps, by the old “ Reformers.” 
It was only the small church of the 
village, however. The bell was 
still ringing, and the door open, but 
no one near; and, entering in, no¬ 
thing was to be seen save an empty 
interior with whitewashed walls, 
where a few benches alone indicat¬ 
ed that it served any purpose or 
ever emerged from its present for¬ 
lorn and desolate condition. Per¬ 
plexed for an explanation, we ap¬ 
pealed to some villagers in the 
vicinity—old women who, had it 
been a Catholic church, were 
just the sort of bodies one would 
have found telling their beads in 
some corner of it at every hour of 
the day; but blank countenances 
were all we elicited by our first 
question of why the bell was ring¬ 
ing or what service was about to 
begin. “ Service ! What service V' 
they answered inquiringly. “ Di¬ 
vine service ”— GoUesdieiisi —we 
replied, making the question more 
explicit, the better to suit their 
capacities. “ Divine service ? Oh! 
that is only on Sundays, of course,” 
was their answer; and it never 
seemed to cross their minds that 
people ought also to pray on other 
days. In fact, no single person in 
the place could give any reason ibr 
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the tolling of this bell (evidentlj 
the Vesper-bell of old Catholit 
times), except that it rung regularlj 
on every afternoon at 3 o’clock. A 
poverty-stricken, unhealthy-lookinj 
population they were, too—^jusl 
the class that stand much in need 
of spiritual comforts—of those aids 
from heaven which the poor need 
more palpably even than the pos¬ 
sessors of material wealth, in order 
to bring them through the troubles 
of this weary world, and to sustain 
their courage' at every step. Both 
here and at Lauterbrunnen, de¬ 
spite alt police prohibitions, our 
carriage was followed by numbers 
of sickly and deformed children, 
whose monotonous drone was un¬ 
enlivened by one bright look, by 
any petition “ for the love of God,” 
or any of those touching variations 
of the Catholic beggar in every part 
of the world, which, no matter what 
one may say at the time, do appeal 
to a Christian heart more than any 
one is aware of until made sensi¬ 
ble of their impression by the chilly 
effects of their absence on such oc¬ 
casions. 

But our spirits revived, as we re¬ 
turned to Interlachen, at sight of 
the old Franciscan convent standing 
embosomed in its stately trees. 
Hitherto we had only passed 
through the place on our way to 
and from the mountain excursions; 
but to-morrow would be Sunday, and 
the Catholic service, we had ascer¬ 
tained, was in the convent church. 
Away, therefore, with our saddened 
hearts and dismal musings ! The 
plain would evidently treat us more 
charitably than the highland coun¬ 
try had hitherto done 1 Beautiful, 
lovely Interlachen 1 lying amidst its 
brown, flowery meadows, under its 
stately walnut-trees; the white- 
robed Jungfrau rising opposite in 
all her dignified beauty, unaccom¬ 


panied by Monk or Eiger, or any of 
her snowy compeers. The sun was 
setting as we drove up to the hotel 
Victoria just in time to see its 
deep-red, crimson farewell, thrown 
across the brow of the grand moun¬ 
tain, melt gradually into the most 
tender violet, as if in mourning for 
his departure. And as we sat on 
the balcony all that evening in the 
stillness of the autumnal air, watch¬ 
ing the full moon shining on the 
“ pale Virgin,” making her glitter 
like silver, and stand out, in all her 
majesty, from the dark, enclosing 
line of intervening hills, we felt once 
more how glorious is God's creation 
in all its simple magnificence 1 
How grand, how awful it can be! 
And again, at dawn, we beheld the 
same spotless peak receive with a 
tender, pink blush the first rays of 
the returning sun, to dazzle us 
henceforward during all that day by 
her transcendent loveliness through 
an ethereal veil of transparent deli¬ 
cacy, and to draw our thoughts 
heavenward, pointing upwards like 
a faithful angel guardian anxious 
to remind us that all this earthly 
beauty is as naught compared to 
the bright visions which await us 
beyond 1 

It was nine o’clock that morning 
before the church-bell sounded; 
but then we sallied forth with full 
hearts, and made our way along the 
beautiful avenue of walnut-trees 
towards the old convent. With 
elastic gait we ascended the ancient 
steps of the ivy-mantled church, 
rejoicing in the sign-post whicn 
boastfully pointed “ h. I’Eglise 
Catholiquc ” 1 But vain were our 
illusions ! - How could we have 
been so sanguine! This fine old 
convent, as perfect as at the time 
of its suppression in 1527, is far too 
valuable, think the authorities, to 
be given up by an antagonistic gov- 
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ernment to the successors of its 
original owners. A large part of 
the dwelling portion, therefore, is 
used by the commune of Inter- 
lachen for its public offices, whilst the 
remainder is divided between the dif¬ 
ferent foreign“persuasions ” that vis¬ 
it Interlachen every summer. That 
high-sounding title, “ I’Eglise Catho- 
lique,” belonged only to a small 
chapel constructed out of one end 
of the church—the smaller end— 
and floored, moreover, up to half its 
height. The other and larger por¬ 
tion was given up for the English 
Church service, whilst the Free Kirk 
of Scotland and “ I’Eglise Evang^li- 
que de France,” were installed here 
and there amongst the cloisters. 
Most correctly, then, did an old 
man, who was found sweeping out 
the passages, describe himself as 
employed by tons Ics cultes. 

Nor was the Catholic congrega¬ 
tion more permanent than the 
others. It appeared to consist 
chiefly of strangers, and the priest, 
a Frenchman, who spoke in feel¬ 
ing accents of the persecution 
going on throughout the country, 
announced that although the follow¬ 
ing day would be a holiday, there 
could be no Mass; for he had to 
quit Interlachen on that same even¬ 
ing. 

As we came out from the convent, 
sad and gloomy, a pretty sight 
awaited us: hundreds of boys and 
girls, of all sizes and ages, marching 
to the strains of a band towards a 
large meadow hard by, where gym¬ 
nastic and other games were about 
to commence. Orderly and bright- 
looking they all were, accompa¬ 
nied by half the population of 
the town and neighborhood, chiefly 
attired in the picturesque Bernese 
costume, and including, evidently, 
the fathers and mothers of the 
young generation. It was a most 


brilliant yet soothing picture, as we 
beheld them passing on under the 
shade of the wide-spreading, lofty 
walnut-trees; the little maidens in 
their fresh summer dresses, embroi¬ 
dered muslin aprons, and hats 
crowned with masses of flowers, 
standing out against the green back¬ 
ground of the nearer mountains, 
whilst the lovely Jungfrau beyond 
shone out resplendent beneath the 
rays of a dazzling sun. Long stood 
we watching them; for it was a scene 
to enjoy and treasure up in one’s 
memory. What a pity that the re¬ 
collection should be darkened by 
the after-knowledge that none of 
this merry crowd had begun the day 
by divine worship! And notewor¬ 
thy was this fact, making all the 
difference between this and the Ca¬ 
tholic practice in such matters. Nor 
shall we fail to remember, if ever 
again taunted by those Protestants 
who consider it a sin to be light¬ 
hearted on the Sabbath, that this 
mode of keeping Sunday is not 
sanctioned by a Catholic, but by 
one of their own cherished “ Re¬ 
formed'” cantons. Catholic the 
proceedings truly were, in being 
orderly, innocent, healthful, and ra¬ 
tional ; but most ?/!«catholic in not 
having even allowed the time ne¬ 
cessary for religion. No Catholic 
ecclesiastical authority sanctions 
such amusements on Sundays with¬ 
out the whole population having 
had the opportunity of hearing Mass 
first—a matter that is not left op¬ 
tional, but made obligatory on every 
member of the church. Here, on 
the contrary, there is only one ser¬ 
vice in the Protestant church, and 
that at lo o’clock a.m. ; so that, 
even had they wished it, none of 
these merry-makers could have 
been present. Nor, during the 
whole of that day, did we hear any 
neighboring village-bells summon- 
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ing their flocks to prayer. Indeed, 
many of the villages are without 
any churches. • There is none, for 
instance, at Milrren, nor in many of 
the hamlets along the Lake of 
Brienz, nor in various other spots 
which might easily be named. One 
hears a vast deal about Swiss “ pas- 
teurs,” and pretty stories are writ¬ 
ten wherein they figure largely; but 
it is only natural to conclude that 
if there are numberless villages 
without churches, they are equally 
without “ pasteurs ”; and one can¬ 
not help wondering how the sick 
poor fare in these distant parts in 
the ice-bound winter weather, nor 
avoid fearing that there is much 
truth in the dreary suggestions we 
often heard expressed, that they 
constantly die and are buried with¬ 
out any spiritual ministrations what¬ 
soever. 

And yet the Swiss, and especially 
the people of this neighborhood, 
did not always voluntarily abandon 
the ancient church, nor lapse of a 
sudden into the indifferentism now 
so general. But no doubt the 
present apathy is the inherited re¬ 
sult of the mixed notions which 
actuated their forefathers, and the 
absence amongst them of that pure 
attachment to their faith and the un¬ 
conquerable steadiness and manli¬ 
ness by which the adjoining cantons 
of Unterwalden and Uri have so 
eminently distinguished themselves 
up to the present hour. 

Whilst meditating over all we 
had seen and heard, we accidental¬ 
ly opened Zschokke’s History of 
Switzerland at the page where he 
speaks of those mixed feelings 
which were perceptible in all the 
religious divisions between 1527 
and 1528. The writer is a Protest¬ 
ant, and therefore his version is all 
the more interesting, as admitting 
the coercion it was necessary to 


use for the introduction of the 
new doctrines—doubly interesting, 
too, as read here, at Interlachen, 
on the spot and by the light of the 
similar system—for there is nothing 
new under the sun—at present in 
full operation in so many of these 
same cantons. 

After speaking of various dis¬ 
putes, he says : “ For of those who 

raised their voices against the new 
creed, thousands upon thousands 
were actuated, not by piety or love 
of the good and true, but by inter¬ 
ested motives under pretence of 
religion. Amongst the country 
people, many expected greater 
liberties and rights by the introduc¬ 
tion of the recent doctrines; and 
when these were not granted to 
them, they returned to the Catho¬ 
lic faith. The moment the town 
council of Berne suppressed the 
convent at Interlachen, and appoint¬ 
ed preachers of the reformed 
church, the peasants, highly pleased, 
thought and said: ‘ No convent 

mesnes, no taxes, no feudal service.’ 
But when the town only transferred 
the taxes and service to itself, the 
peasants, through pure anger, be¬ 
came Catholic again, drove away 
the Protestant preachers, and 
marched in armed bodies to Thun. 
Berne hereupon appealed to its 
other subjects, ofiering to leave the 
matter to their arbitration ; for the 
town desired peace, knowing well 
that neither quick nor efficient aid 
could be counted on by them from 
the neighboring cantons, which 
were all Catholic. These subjects 
of Berne, flattered by the confi¬ 
dence reposed in them by the 
authorities, decided in their favor, 
saying; ‘ The worldly rights of 

the convent go to the worldly au¬ 
thorities, and are in no wise the 
property of the peasants.’ On 
hearing this, the rebellious country- 
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folk of Grindelwald returned to their 
homes, but in no contented mood, 
although the town had relieved 
them from many burdens, in favor 
of their suffering poor.” And 
curious it was to note the tight 
hold still retained on these same 
worldly goods by the commune of 
Interlachen, and to see, after a 
lapse of three centuries, their bu¬ 
reaux administratifs still located in 
the cloisters; nor can it be suppos¬ 
ed that the “suffering poor” of Grin¬ 
delwald have reaped much benefit 
from their three centuries of secular 
masters, if we may judge by the 
numberless beggars who now over¬ 
run that whole district. 

Having then related that much 
discontent at the state of affairs 
was felt by the monks of Interlach¬ 
en, the abbot of Engelberg, and 
the inhabitants of Oberhasli—a dis¬ 
trict which, though under the 
protection of Berne, held many 
rights and privileges independent 
of that town—Zschokke proceeds : 

“ When the commune of Oberhasli, 
encouraged by tlie monks of Engel- 
berg and their neighbors of Unter- 
walden, likewise drove away the 
Protestant parsons, and sent to Uri 
and Unterwalden. for Catholic 
piiests, those of Grindelwald did 
the same; Aeschi, Frutigen, Ober- 
simmel, and other villages followed 
their e.xample, and the Unterwal- 
deners even sent them military as¬ 
sistance across the Brunig. But 
Berne flew to arms at once, and 
her army marched on rapidly, be¬ 
fore the secession had time to in¬ 
crease. The timid and discontent¬ 
ed peasants fled in a panic, and 
even the Unterwaldeners retreated 
over the mountain. Berne then 
punished Oberhasli severely—took 
■away its public seal and many 
other privileges for a long period ; 
for ever deprived the valley of 


the right to elect its own landam- 
man; had the ringleaders of the 
movement executed, and forced the 
others to plead for pardon on their 
knees, surrounded by a circle of 
armed soldiers. Frutigen, the Sim- 
menthal, and others were also 
brought back by main force to the 
Protestant faith ”—if “ faith ” that 
can be called, we may add, which 
shows no sign of life in all these 
places. 

In no happy frame of mind we 
pushed on next day to Berne, half 
inclined to abandon the remainder 
of our Swiss tour—an inclination 
which had ripened to a determina¬ 
tion by the time we met our friend 
in the hall of the Berner Hof on the 
following morning. 

In Berne, as in other of the 
large Swiss towns. Catholicity has 
made itself both seen and felt of 
late years, and a handsome church 
has recently been built there, in 
place of the one which was formerly 
shared with the Lutherans in that 
extraordinary manner still in oper¬ 
ation in one or two Protestant parts 
of Germany. Some friends of ours, 
who had passed through Berne 
about fifteen years ago, had been at 
Mass early one Sunday morning, 
and, returning at a later hour, found 
the same church in possession of 
.the Protestants, the only difference 
observable being the “ communion¬ 
table,” then placed at the end oppo¬ 
site to the Catholic altar, and the 
chairs turned round in that direction. 
This anomalous state of things has. 
now ceased, and the new Catholic 
church is both pretty and well serv¬ 
ed. But the week-day congregation 
is very small, and the half-past seven 
o’clock Mass we found but thinly 
attended. Still, there it is, even so, 
in striking contrast to the Protest¬ 
ant cathedral. In pleasing con¬ 
trast, were more truly said; for 
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this beautiful pre-Reformation ca¬ 
thedral, with its splendid porch 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
its elaborately-carved choir, and its 
old stained-glass History of the 
Blessed Eucharist, is lifeless and 
colorless in its present aspect. 
Though we went there at an early 
hour, every door was closed, except 
one at the side, jealously guarded 
by a cross old woman, who hinder¬ 
ed all entrance until we had each 
paid thirty centimes. Then we were 
handed on to another woman— 
between them they had charge of 
the church—who ran from one 
party of sight-seers to another, 
showing off the different points in a 
loud voice, just as if it were a mu¬ 
seum or any other secular building ! 
Had it been an English cathedral 
church even, there would probably 
have been a daily service ; but then 
such a pious practice seemed quite 
as unfamiliar as to the peasants of 
Grmdelwald. The old guardian 
stared at us in blank surprise on 
our asking the question, and— 
seeming to imply that she detected 
we were “ Papists ”—proudly an¬ 
swered, “ Certainly not! Only on 
Sundays, and then at nine o’clock.” 

As usual, no communion-table 
stood in the place of the high altar, 
but here, as in many other Swiss 
churches, a large black marble table 
which serves for this purpose stands 
right in front of the choir and pul¬ 
pit, and the stalls immediately near 
were assigned to the “ Guardian of 
the Holy Supper ” and one or two 
other of the church functionaries. 
In the cathedral square outside, the 
town has recently placed the beau¬ 
tiful statue of Rudolf von Erlach, 
the great hero of Laupen, one of 
the starting-points of its history, in 
1339. It was impossible, as we 
passed it, not to remember that the 
most glorious victories of Berne 


were fought and won in those 
olden days of the true faith, when 
her sons knew how to unite the 
love of freedom with devotion to 
the church and obedience to her 
authority, and that one of the 
prominent causes of that great and 
victorious battle was their refusal 
to recognize the Emperor Louis of 
Germany, simply because the pope 
had recently excommunicated him. 
Those golden days of Bernese his¬ 
tory ! of which her Protestant histo¬ 
rian, Zschokke, is constrained to say 
that “ the town, which was threaten¬ 
ed with entire destruction, became 
so victorious as henceforward to 
threaten destruction to all her ene¬ 
mies. Her citizens had fought with 
one thousand iron arms against ten 
thousand; all with one mind and 
one heart; no one for himself, but 
all for the good of the town. In 
this manner alone can wonders be 
effected.” 

Full of sad thoughts on the de¬ 
generacy of her present children, 
who strive to use their powerful in¬ 
fluence over the rest of theii 
confederates for the persecution 
and suppression of their former 
faith, we turned to seek informa¬ 
tion at tile railway station about the 
trains to Lyons or hlacon, persuad¬ 
ed that a further stay on Swiss 
ground would only increase our 
discontent; and, truly, our wrath 
grew to fever heat when, passing by 
the book-stall, we found it filled with 
the most shocking caricatures—and 
worse—of everything Catholic, nay, 
everything religious. Illustrated 
Lives of the Saints, Of the Pious He¬ 
len, and such like titles, got up 111 
the most attractive form, first caught 
our eyes and rejoiced our hearts 
with the hope of better things; but 
anything more scandalous than the 
scenes there depicted, the low, dis¬ 
graceful ideas put forward, in the 
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coarsest style, by both pen and 
pencil, we, never before beheld ex¬ 
posed in any civilized community. 
In England the police would at 
once have interfered and seized 
the whole establishment. Here 
they covered the book-stall; and the 
woman who presided showed us 
imdisguisedly that they were writ¬ 
ten and printed in Germany, and 
sent here for sale. What hope is 
there for populations who, in the 
name of religion, can countenance 
such wickedness ? 

It was at this stage of our per¬ 
ambulations and in this condition of 
mind that, on returning to the hotel, 

we had encountered Mrs. C-. 

She was no Catholic, but, entering 
into all our feelings, she protested 
that we should find everything quite 
different in the Catholic cantons, 
if we only woii/d make the experi¬ 
ment. She had been there often, 
and knew that we should be de¬ 
lighted with them. To every ob¬ 
jection we made she had a ready 
answer. Besides, what is more 
magical than the bright faces and 


kind looks of friends—above all, 
of old friends, when met abroad.? 
As a natural consequence, therefore, 
it was not surprising to us to find 
ourselves, after all, seated with this 
pleasant party in the train which 
that afternoon was leaving for 
Lucerne. Our equanimity, it is 
true, was disturbed at the junction 
at Olten—^by the sight of that manu¬ 
facturing town full of the “free 
thought ” and advanced liberals of 
modern society, the head-quar¬ 
ters of Old-Catholic meetings, and 
the only place where, at that date, 
the parish church had been given 
up to one of the few rebellious 
priests, whilst its true pastor was 
obliged to live in a small private 
house, where he still ministered to 
his old flock as in the days of 
early Christian persecution. But 
we soon reached Lucerne and a 
Catholic atmosphere, and what be¬ 
fell us in that quarter, what we 
saw and heard from its people, 
shall be related in the following 
chapters to our kind and indulgent 
readers. 
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LAKE OF LUCERNE. 


It was a lovely evening as we 
sailed away, a happy, lively party, 
from Lucerne. Our minds were 
full of the enthusiasm for his na¬ 
tive land which Herr H-'s de¬ 

scriptions had excited, but for one 
characteristic of the Lake' of the 
Forest Cantons we were as yet 
totally unpre;pared, namely, its 
unusual and wonderful variety. 

Every traveller viewing it from 
Lucerne readily admits its extreme 
beauty. Its interest is acknowledg¬ 
ed beforehand, according to the 
greater or lesser degree in which 
each one can clothe its shores with 
historic memories, but its remarka¬ 
ble diversity of scenery is a feature 
generally ignored until seen, al¬ 
though amongst Swiss lakes it is 
in this respect pre-eminent. And 
this peculiarity is mainly attributa¬ 
ble to its geographical formation. 
Consisting, as it does, of divisions 
completely distinct one from the 
other, they lead us on, as if design¬ 
edly arranged in the most artistic 
manner, in a series of “ surprises,” 
from one picture to another, on an 
ever-increasing scale of beauty. 

That part of the lake which is 
nearest to Lucerne may be said to 
resemble in shape a Maltese cross, 
so equal do its proportions appear 
to the passing observer. In charac¬ 
teristics and detail, however, it dif¬ 
fers widely. The northern shores, 
though spreading round two of 
the arms in undulating hills, may 
decidedly be called flat compared 
to the magnificent line of Alpine 
peaks towering along the southern 


extremity. At one of the angles 
of the cross stands Mount Pilatus, 
5,900 feet high—at the opposite 
one the Rigi, 5,541 feet above the 
sea—like two sentinels guarding the 
entrance to the territory beyond. 
The tourist sailing straight onwards 
from Lucerne is fain to believe 
that the lake ends where a spur of 
the Rigi seems to stretch across the 
southern bay, right before him. 
No other explanation appears pos¬ 
sible until the spot itself is reach¬ 
ed, when suddenly a channel, hi¬ 
therto unperceived, opens to the 
right, between that mountain and 
the opposite shore—the two pro¬ 
montories thus disclosed rejoicing 
in the rather ignoble appellation of 
“ Die Nasen,” or “ The Noses.” 
What a beautiful and perfectly 
different view is then disclosed, as 
the steamer darts through the 
narrow strait to the village of 
Enochs, at the foot of its own 
Buochserhom, the base of which is 
covered with comfortable farm¬ 
houses, embosomed in their or¬ 
chards, changing step by step into 
chalets as they ascend to the higher 
pastures 1 At once we have got 
into another country. A land¬ 
locked bay, that to the eye seems 
nearly circular, bordered on one 
side by the precipitous but wooded 
mountains of Unterwalden, and on 
the opposite by the southern peaks 
and slopes of the Rigi, between 
whose folds nestles pretty Gersau, 
not large enough to be called a 
town nor unimportant enough for 
a village. A sunny, peaceful 
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picture—a “happy lake of Ras- 
selas ”—from which no exit is 
visible, nor, we might suppose, 
ever need be sought for! At the 
further end, towering in the dis¬ 
tance, snow-clad summits peer 
above the clouds; but, more strik¬ 
ing than all, rise two curiously- 
pointed peaks close by, which stand, 
we are told, right above the white 
houses of Schwyz. So here we are 
truly in the cradle of Switzerland 
—the genuine “Urschweiz” 1 And 
as we sail towards Brunnen (the 
port of Schwyz, three miles inland) 
we try to trace their resemblance 
to a bishop’s distinctive mark, 
which has given to these two bare 
rocks, nearly five thousand feet 
high, the familiar name of “ The 
Mitres.” 

But where is the land of Tell— 
Uri and the Riiti?—for again our 
course seems barred at Brunnen; 
valleys, meadows, and a back¬ 
ground of mountains alone lie be¬ 
fore us. Once more turn round 
on the quay of Brunnen, at a sharp 
angle to the right, and say, can a 
more exquisite picture anywhere be 
found ! Here, in this bay of Uri— 
for so this part is named — in¬ 
stead of the great expanse near 
Lucerne, the lake has narrowed 
into a space not wider than a val¬ 
ley, whilst huge mountains jut for¬ 
ward, and, dipping perpendiculaily 
into the green waters beneath, barely 
leave room in some spots for the 
road, rvhich is an engineering 
achievement of recent years, whilst 
in others it must needs be carried 
on through tunnels and open 
galleries. Right in front, the BTri 
Rothstock rears its lofty head, with 
its glacier—a transparent wall of 
ice three hundred feet in height— 
sparkling in the sun. Tell’s home 
lies within its folds. But close by, 
just opposite, is the Riiti, almost 


undistinguishable until the steamer 
passes near it. At the head of the 
bay, on its broad, green meadows, 
lies Aldorf, below the Bristenstock, 
which alone, when we reach that 
spot, hides from us the mighty 
Gothard. A paradise it truly 
seems on a brilliant sunny day, 
W’ith a people worthy of such a land 
and nurtured into excellence amidst 
this noble nature. But we have 
not reached them yet, and have to 
see and hear of others before we 
come to this quarter. 

Like every other part of Switzer¬ 
land, the shores of Lucerne Lake 
are thickly inhabited. No signs 
of poverty are anywhere visible, 
and an air of comfort is diffused 
over the -whole district. The most 
fruitful portion, however, is pre-em¬ 
inently the strip of land lying at the 
base of the Rigi, where the straight 
-wall of the mountain rises precipi¬ 
tately facing the north. So pro¬ 
verbial is its fertility that it is call¬ 
ed the “ Garden of Lucerne,” .and 
through winter and summer that 
town is supplied -with fruit and ve¬ 
getables by the peasants of this 
neighborhood. The steamers which 
now navigate the lake carry them 
thither in numbers with their pro¬ 
duce on every market-day. Of its 
numerous villages, Weggis held the 
first place until the last three years, 
w'hen the engineers of the svonder- 
ful Rigi Railway fixed on Vitznau, 
three miles further on, for their 
station. Up to that period, no one 
ever thought of this out-of-the-way 
little village, lying in a sheltered 
nook close under the Rigi-N.ase. 
Weggis, on the other hand, was the 
starting-point for all aspirants to 
sunsets on the Kuhn; the chief 
place for horses and guides, and 
full, in consequence, of animation 
and importance. But the world 
marches on rapidly nowada)s. 
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and matters, therefore, are much 
changed; for few, except the timid, 
or the most determined seekers of 
the picturesque, think of choosing 
this route to the summit, when both 
time and trouble can be saved by 
the railway ascent to those hun¬ 
dreds of summer tourists whose 
excursions are made at high-pres¬ 
sure speed. Vitznau, consequent¬ 
ly, is daily advancing in importance, 
and the price of land has risen in 
an incredibly short space of time 
from fifty centimes to five francs 
per metre. No buildings, however, 
have yet been attempted, except 
two pretty hotels; and it was to one 
of these, opened this season on the 
water’s edge, that we had telegraph¬ 
ed for rooms. But it was not large 
enough to accommodate all our 

party, so my friend Anna L-and 

myself adjourned at night to the 
second one, situated further back 
near the church. 

The evening continued fine, and 
as the moon shone on the calm 
ivaters whilst we supped under the 
veranda of the inn, every one was 
happy and contented. The young 

C-s declared they felt “ most 

romantic,” we elders “ sehr tes- 
thetisch ” (very testhetic), as Heine 
calls it, and all looked forward 
with confidence to the morrow. 
The plan was, by sleeping here, to 
start in the first train, which is gen¬ 
erally the least crowded, and, halt¬ 
ing at Kaltbad, thence to explore 
the other parts of the Rigi. It had 

been devised by Herr H- 

—“cunningly devised,” he secretly 
told Mr. C-, “in order to hu¬ 

mor the nerves of the ladies, al¬ 
ways stronger in the early morning, 
and which he knew, though he 
chose to conceal this fact from us, 
would be sorely tried by the alarm¬ 
ing railway.” As to a change of 
weather, no one ever dreamt of it. 


There had been such a spell of fine 
days and lovely moonlights that 
nothing else was taken into ac¬ 
count. But, alas for presumptuous 
confidence! What was our dismay 
on awaking to hear the unwel¬ 
come sounds of rain! Patter! 
patter! drop after drop, it fell 
against the window ; and, rising in 
trepidation, the painful fact became 
evident that a steady downpour 
had commenced. There was no 
wind, but such thick clouds rolled 
down from the mountain and spread 
over the lake that the opposite 
shore was soon invisible. It might 
pass off, and we determined to have 
patience; so, when the bell tolled 
for Mass at half-past seven o’clock, 
seizing our umbrellas we rushed 
across the cemeter}q which separa¬ 
ted our hotel from the church. 
This latter, as suited to so small a 
village, is not large nor rich-looking 
—on the contrary ; but all was very 
clean, the building solidly con¬ 
structed, and the congregation, de¬ 
spite the rain, fairly large, and 
most attentive. Everything was 
arranged, too, on the same system 
as elsewhere. The cemetery full 
of holy-water stoups, with a sepa¬ 
rate corner for the children, the 
church doors open all day long, the 
lighted lamp betokening the Bless¬ 
ed Sacrament, and men and women 
often, as we noticed, passing in and 
out, to say a prayer in its divine 
presence. 

At half-past nine the train was to 
start, but the rain grew heavier 
each minute, and no one, we sup¬ 
posed, could think of ascending the 
mountain in such weather. At the 
appointed time, however, the steam¬ 
ers arrived from both ends of the 
lake, with their ship-loads of enter¬ 
prising tourists. How we pitied 
them! To have come so far in 
this weather, only to be disappoint- 
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ed—for no one surely could land 
on such a day! But experience 
has since taught us differently, and 
shown that in no part of Switzer¬ 
land, or perhaps of any other coun¬ 
try, does this class so pertinacious¬ 
ly defy the elements as on the 
Lucerne Lake and the Rigi Railway. 
To-day, from behind our hotel 
windows, we watched hundreds 
rushing on shore, in their water¬ 
proofs, and with dripping umbrel¬ 
las, to the railway station—adven¬ 
turous spirits, who trusted to their 
good stars to drive away the clouds 
from the mountain-top on their ar¬ 
rival ; or, if the views should fail 
them, at least to go through the 
“ sensation ” of this singular rail¬ 
way. And, in this one respect, no 
one could be disappointed. A 
“ sensation " it certainly would be; 
whether pleasant or terrifying must 
depend on each individual tempera¬ 
ment. 

And now the sloping engines 
emerged from their night’s hiding- 
place, and we too began to share 
the general excitement. One by 
one our party ran to the pretty 
station, and there stood examining 
the proceedings. So fascinating did 
the attraction become, that every 
time there was an arrival or de¬ 
parture whilst we remained at Vitz- 
nau, books, writing, and all other oc¬ 
cupations were hastily thrown aside 
to scamper off to the still novel 
sight. But a very unwise course 
this proved ; for, instead of reassur¬ 
ing our feeble nerves, the disincli¬ 
nation to make a personal experi¬ 
ence of the ascent visibly increased 
as the day wore on. And what 
wonder I The engines were unlike 
any we had ever seen; shaped in 
a slanting fashion to fit the moun¬ 
tain side. There were five, but 
of these each one was attached 
to only one carriage, which con¬ 


tains cross benches for fifty passen¬ 
gers (with an ominous printed re¬ 
quest “ not to move !”), and with 
open sides, so that nothing should 
obstruct the view to those whose 
nerves might retain their custom¬ 
ary tranquillity. Five such trains 
compose each departure, hence, 
should the arrivals exceed 250, the 
unlucky “ last ” are left behind at 
Vitznau to wait patiently for the 
next trains—two or three hours 
later. And now we understood 
the cause of the rush on shore, and 
the violent squeezing between the 
rails of the ticket office, which had 
so much puzzled and amused us. 

In mid-season this constantly 
happens, it being a case of “ first 
come, first served.” Even to-day, 
all the carriages were full. As a 
rule, therefore, i*- is calculated that 
on an average between i,ioo and 
1,200 tourists daily ascend the 
Rigi during the summer months 
from this point alone. Up they 
went at a short interval between 
each train; the engine not preced¬ 
ing, but pushing the carriage be¬ 
fore it—mounting slowly to all 
appearances, but withal rapidly, 
for in less than five minutes they 
were lost to sight; climbing first 
high above the church-tower, and 
then above the cottages, which 
one by one here overtop the vil¬ 
lage. It took away one’s breath 
to look at them : a seeming tempt¬ 
ing of Providence thus scaling 
mountain walls and precipices at 
the measure of from iS° to 25°— 
perhaps all the more awe-inspiring 
to day by reason of the weather 
and the mysterious cloud-land 
they boldly pierced through. 

As yet, no serious accident has 
happened. Let us hope none ever 
may! The principle of construc¬ 
tion, with a central notched rail, 
tightly grasped by a cog-wheel, be- 
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sides the powerful brakes belonging 
to each carriage, seem to promise 
fairly. The trains, too, proceed in 
reality so slowly, and with such 
caution, that a man is always able 
to walk in front of the first carriage. 
Most striking was it to watch the 
down trains two hours later; the 
guard blowing a horn as they 
passed the height above the village, 
then marching into the station with 
a solemn countenance that seemed 
to tell of perils met and conquered, 
leisurely followed by the sloping en¬ 
gine, looking helpless and distorted 
once it reached the level ground. 
Steady and serious - looking men 
these guards and engine-drivers 
are, quite unlike the daring beings 
to whose care we so thoughtlessly 
entrust our precious lives in every¬ 
day raihvay travelling. In walk 
and dress, too, they have a moun¬ 
tain air and bearing, at once telling 
us of the life to which they were 
“born and bred,” and reminding 
us of the intrusion of our material 
world into their hitherto simple 
sphere. So far, however, it does 
not appear to have interfered with 
Vitznau habits. Being what the 
French call a “cul de sac,” with¬ 
out even a road over the promon¬ 
tory to Gersau, there is no tempta¬ 
tion to linger here, and the trains and 
steamers are made to fit in so ex¬ 
actly that, except in the case of 
undue numbers, or for a hasty lun¬ 
cheon, few travellers ever do remain. 
Nothing struck us so much duringour 
enforced stay as the sudden relapse 
into its ordinary quiet which took 
place at Vitznau the moment train 
or steamer passed on. 

The nature of its position will 
also prevent this pretty village from 
ever losing much of its original 
character. It consists of but forty 
or fifty houses situated on a narrow 
ledge, a small strip of land, between 
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the precipitous Rigi cliffs on one 
side and the lake on the other, so 
that room does not exist for very 
large extension. Only this summer 
it narrowly escaped destruction from 
the effects of a thunder-storm 
higher up, such as had not been 
known for years. The stream over¬ 
flowed into a torrent, carrying all 
before it, and the villagers and rail¬ 
way officials had to turn out in the 
middle of the night to open chan¬ 
nels and raise embankments, and 
only succeeded by great exertions 
in arresting destruction. Person¬ 
ally, I should fear the rocks rolling 
from above more, as they have 
often done at Weggis—but of this 
the natives seem to take no ac¬ 
count. We ivere told that there is 
one point on the road between this 
and Weggis—to which larger village 
the Vitznau children go to school, 
three miles distant—where stones 
fall so constantly that the little 
ones are always on the look-out, 
and make a run when they see 
them approaching. Yet this pretty 
spot has many attractions, especially 
for invalids. AVe met a gentleman 
lately who had passed a winter here, 
and was loud in its praises. No¬ 
thing can exceed the morality and 
sobriety of the people; the winter 
climate, too, is perfect—he and the 
parish priest had made observations 
together during one season, which 
proved that the temperature is as 
mild as that of Montreux and of 
other sheltered spots on this side 
of the Alps. Fruit grows here 
abundantly, even figs and melons, 
as in Italy, and flowers thrive 
equally well. One of the prettiest 
features in the place was the num¬ 
berless girls in front of the station 
with small baskets of each—the 
grapes having just arrived from 
Italy over the St. Gothard, and, 
come hither by the steamers; but 
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the “ fresh figs ” and “ beautiful 
peaches ” which they offer in excel¬ 
lent English are genuine Vitznau 
productions. 

The day advanced, yet there 
seemed no cessation of the down¬ 
pour, and all were in despair at be¬ 
ing thus caught at such a spot, with¬ 
out the resources even of a large 
hotel. At last “ a happy thought ” 
suggested the idea of our abandon¬ 
ing the Rigi altogether ! “ Let us 
move on to Gersau,” said one— 
“just round the corner! ” broke in 
another weather-bound traveller, 
who gave a glowing report of its 
charms and comforts. Even the 
young people, who in the morning 
were so anxious for the railroad ex¬ 
citement, were worn out by waiting 
and the little likelihood of a change. 
“No sooner said than done” was 
therefore the result of our conversa¬ 
tion, and the telegraph had ordered 
our rooms, and our luggage was on 
board the steamer, before we almost 
reflected on the consequences. 
But what matter if we never saw 
the Rigi! It v/as more than likely 
those ti'avellers would never reach 
the top in that dreadful railway, and 
our vexed spirits refused to recog¬ 
nize the attractions of anything on 
such an afternoon but the prospec¬ 
tive charms of comfortable salons 
and piles of the latest newspapers, 
which we prophetically beheld 
awaiting us at Gersau. In twenty 
minutes we had crossed to Buochs, 
tried in vain to discover the land¬ 
scape thence—so lovely from this 
point in fair weather—through the 
heavy mist of rain and cloud hang¬ 
ing over the lake, and found our¬ 
selves lodged in “ the palatial hotel ” 
(as the prospectus calls it) at Ger¬ 
sau, close alongside the water’s 
edge. 

No sooner were we fairly landed 
than the curtain of cloud began to 


rise, and we clearly beheld the op¬ 
posite shore. Half an hour after¬ 
wards, we were discussing the pos¬ 
sible return of fine weather, when 
a sudden commotion took place 
around us. Waiters rushed right 
and left closing windows, house¬ 
maids even shutting shutters, with¬ 
out any apparent reason, like de¬ 
mented beings, not giving them¬ 
selves time to answer our questions 
At last, they declared that a storm 
of wind was approaching, althougli 
we could perceive no symptoms of 
it, and truly, as they foretold, there 
soon came rushing by one of those 
sudden squalls against which kind¬ 
ly guide-books have so many words 
of warning. Small waves rose 
rapidly, and in less than half an 
hour, without one drop of lain, the 
wliole surface of the lake was in 
commotion. Then came a great 
excitement!—half the village and .ill 
the travellers crowded to the shore, 
and every eye fixed on the centie 
of the lake told of a tiny boat in 
extreme danger. Had the clouds 
still continued, it could scarcely 
have been seen, but now a large, 
well-manned craft pulled out to the 
rescue. It took a long time to 
reach the sinking boat, for the lake 
is wider here than it seems, but 
at last there was a cry of joy on 
shore when three men were seen to 
jump from one to the other, and so 
certain did we then feel of their 
safety that only a few remained to 
greet their arrival. The wind, too, 
subsided, and later that evening the 
moon struggled—though feebly—• 
to reassert her empire. 

The Gersau Hotel is certainly 
e.xcellent, owing to the skilful di¬ 
rection of Herr MUller, one of the 
potentates of the place, as are the 
majority of hotel-keepers in all 
these Forest Cantons. He also built 
the one at the Rigi-Scheideck, on 
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the peak above Gersau, equally 
celebrated for its comfort; but late¬ 
ly a company, which calls itself the 
Regina Montium (one of the sup¬ 
posed meanings of the word Rigi), 
has purchased it together with 
others on the mountain. We found 
tlie Gersau establishment full, many 
having come down from the high¬ 
er “pensions,” and amongst the 
number two or three acquaint¬ 
ances who laughed at our fear of 
the railway and general lack of 
spirit. But nothing is so discour¬ 
aging to tourists as rain, especially 
when nearer to the end than to the 
beginning of their rambles. We 
were all in bad humor at the trick 
the clouds had played us, and plan¬ 
less and annoyed we all retired 
early to bed that night. 

But “ la nuit porte conseil,” and 
there is no resisting a sunshiny 
morning! The Angelus-bell once 
more awoke us, but this time to sun 
and brightness. Again the church 
was close by, its bell ringing for 
half-past seven o’clock Mass. Anna 
and I quickly answered its bidding. 
It is a good-sized parish church, 
of the solid, unarchitectural style 
of building usual in these parts, but 
making a pretty effect with its lofty 
toiver seen rising against the high 
green hill behind it. To-day, the 
Mass was for the dead, and the 
benches were all full, as at Lucerne; 
respectably dressed men on one 
side, while the women knelt on the 
other. What most struck us, how¬ 
ever, were the children; the boys 
in front of the men, and about 
twenty girls in the two front bench¬ 
es opposite. These were in charge 
of a devout-looking young school¬ 
mistress, whose sweet, placid coun¬ 
tenance seemed to tell of pleasant 
hours for her youthful scholars. 
Later, we learned that the children, 
though obliged to attend school by 


law, are not compelled to attend 
Mass, but that, as a rule, they do 
so both by their own and their 
parents’ desire. Nothing could be 
tidier than the little maidens’ ap¬ 
pearance; their frocks clean, and 
their hair neatly plaited round theit 
heads, all according to the same 
pattern, probably as their mothers 
had done before them; and so at¬ 
tentive and reverential were they, 
that although we strangers knelt 
right behind them, not one ever 
turned to look at us. Each had 
her prayer-book, which she read at¬ 
tentively, and, besides, her rosary 
wound round her hand when not 
in use, all in the same fashion and 
of the same pattern. This small 
incident carried bur thoughts back 
swiftly to another land, recalling a 
sermon we had heard in London 
by the Archbishop of Westminstei, 
when, after speaking of the olden 
days of the true faith in England, 
and the culpability of its first dis¬ 
turbers, he made allowance for the 
“ invincible ignorance ” of the mass 
of its jteople nowadays; “for,” 
exclaimed his grace, “ who has 
there been since then to teach the 
little maidens their rosar)', and to 
bring them to our Lord and his 
blessed Mother ?” and we thank¬ 
ed God, as we beheld the Gersau 
children making their genuflections 
with serious little countenances, 
that there is still one nook at least 
left in this world where the demon 
of heresy and unbelief has not pene¬ 
trated, and where piety and rever¬ 
ence are, from earliest childhood, 
taught to go hand-in-hand with 
modern life. At the offertory of 
the Mass another peculiarity occur¬ 
red. Suddenly, an elderly woman 
rose, and, going forward, was fol¬ 
lowed by all the other women in 
the church, who, in single file, ad¬ 
vanced towards the altar, walked 
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round it by a passage at the back, 
laid an offering on the altar itself, 
and then quietly returned to their 
places. The oldest man, on the 
other side, now rose, and followed 
by all the men, in like manner pro¬ 
ceeded through the same ceremony, 
only varied by their passing round 
the altar from the contrary side, and 
depositing, as did some of the wo¬ 
men too, an offering besides on a 
small table in front of the choir. 
It was weeks before I could learn 
the origin of this custom, but then, 
opening by chance an old history 
of Switzeiland, I found this rule 
quoted from an ancient document, 
which purported to regulate the re¬ 
lations between pastor and people 
some centuries ago. There it was 
stated that the offering for the 
priest should be laid on the altar 
Itself, and that for the sacristan on 
a small table outside—so steadily 
and closely do these conservative- 
republicans still keep, even in 
form, to the pattern of their ances¬ 
tors. 

. The Mass being only one of 
commemoration and not of burial, 
the congregation soon dispersed to 
their different avocations. In this 
way tourists are so often deceived, 
when, coming in at a late hour, 
they find foreign churches empty. 

I remember a Protestant lady 
who had passed three winters in 
Rome once asking me seriously if 
Catholics ever went to holy com¬ 
munion. I thought her mind must 
be wandering, but discovered on 
enquiry that she had never been in¬ 
side a church, even in Rome, before 
eleven o’clock or later; therefore, 
though many were hearing Mass, 
she had noticed none at holy 
communion. It had never occur¬ 
red to her that, contrary to her 
Protestant custom, Masses were 
begun, and devout Catholics re¬ 


ceived holy communion in those 
same churches, long before she 
probably was awake each morning. 
So in the present instance, the con¬ 
gregation, consisting of working¬ 
men and women, might have been 
through half their daily occupations 
before any traveller at Gersau 
thought of looking in at the church, 
“ wondering at its desolation !” 

The sun was streaming in bright¬ 
ly through an open side-door, in¬ 
viting us to depart by that e.xit. 
What a beautiful sight met us on 
the threshold! The lake, placid 
and sunny, framed in by surround¬ 
ing green slopes and peaks, lay close 
in front, separated only by the 
public road to Brunnen from a 
beautiful little cemetery belonging 
to the church. Here were a crowd 
of pretty monuments, the majority 
in stone, but some in white marble, 
in excellent taste, bordered with 
flowers, or delicately twined round 
with creeping roses and ivy. The 
children’s corner lay to the riglit, 
and there an old woman was 
sprinkling holy water and arrang¬ 
ing flowers on some of the poorer 
graves, which lay between them 
and the handsome tombs in the 
pathway from the church-door to 
the road—a path that quite formed 
a “ via sacra ” of Gersau notabili¬ 
ties. Judging from these, the 
population tvould seem to consist 
of Camenzinds and Kiittels. An 
occasional Muller figured on a 
tombstone, but otherwise it might 
safely be assumed that what was 
not Camenzind was Kiittel—if not 
KUttel, Camenzind. The names, 
even if only seen once, would have 
attracted notice—Camenzind, es¬ 
pecially, had a non-local sound, and 
we willingly jumped at the conclu¬ 
sion that it may be one of those 

which, according to Herr H-’s 

theory, still exist in these cantons. 
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and are equally to be found in 
Swedish and Northern valleys to 
this day. That they are the living 
autocrats of Gersau admits of little 
doubt, for every house above the 
common run is certain on enquiry 
to prove the property of this fami¬ 
ly. The manufactory, too, at the 
end of the village belongs to them. 
A beautiful resting-place they cer¬ 
tainly have between their church 
and the lake, which every Camen- 
zind and Kiittel must have been 
looking upon from their tenderest 
years, for many centuries past. 

When our party met at breakfast, 
it was amusing to see what a com¬ 
plete change the sun and general 
brightness had effected. All were 
equally bent on retracing our steps 
at once, the railroad being the only 
drawback in the foreground. The 
juniors would not consent to give 
that up on any account, but the el¬ 
ders still hesitated, daunted by yes¬ 
terday’s recollections. Opportunely, 
a casual acquaintance proposed a so¬ 
lution that conquered all difficulties. 
He suggested that the younger folk 
should take the railway, and the 
timid, going on to the next steam¬ 
boat station—Weggis—get horses 
there, and thence ascend by road 
in the old-fashioned style. What 
we (for I was among the latter 
class) should lose in “ sensation ” 
he asserted that we should gain in 
interest and picturesqueness, and 
his plan, suiting all parties, was at 
once adopted. 

Having an hour to spare before 
the steamer was due, we strolled 
through the village. No wonder 
that Gersau has an individuality of 
its own, for it is a rare specimen 
descended almost to our own day of 

those village communes Herr H- 

had spoken to us of, which, taking 
advantage of the debts and embar¬ 
rassments of their feudal lords, had 


purchased exemption from them 
early in the middle ages. Indeed, 
none of these small communities 
retained their independence down 
to late times with the exception of 
Gersau. “ It was forgotten, hidden 
away in its beautiful retreat,” say 
some; “ steady, self-respecting, and 
not quarrelsome,” say others, with 
more likelihood of truth. At all 
events, the fact is undeniable that 
it owned obedience to none but its 
own local authorities. Tradition 
says, and the date is proudly re¬ 
corded on the wall of the town- 
hall—a true peasant town-hall, only 
one degree superior to the sur¬ 
rounding houses—that the pea¬ 
sants of Gersau, having put aside 
their savings for this purpose dur¬ 
ing ten years, bought their freedom 
from the Counts von Moos, for the 
sum of 690 “ Pfund pfenninge, ” in 
1390. Years before, in 1359, they 
had made a treaty with the four 
Forest Cantons, and were acknowl¬ 
edged by them as confederates, 
which singular position this small 
community retained until the 
French invasion of 1798, since 
which time they have been incor¬ 
porated with the Canton of Schwyz. 
The place is, literally, nothing 
more than a large village, said to 
contain only 2,276 inhabitants, but, 
seen from the lake with the anima¬ 
tion given to it by the tourist life, 
and the manufactories of the Ca- 
menzinds along the shore, it makes 
the effect of a much larger popula¬ 
tion and of a very thriving town. 
Penetrating, however, as we did to 
the original background of houses, 
we found them of quite another 
character. Swiss peasant dwell¬ 
ings, in general, are more comfort¬ 
able than those of almost any coun¬ 
try, and so capacious as to be thor¬ 
oughly patriarchal, often sheltering 
numberless children and grand- 
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children together under the one 
roof. These of Gersau look like 
true family strongholds; as if they 
contained in themselves the his¬ 
tories of many generations, and 
everything seemed so stationary, so 
unmoved and immovable, that we 
could not help thinking of Haw¬ 
thorne’s description of an English 
country village, where he fancied 
he saw the grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers marrying over and over 
again in their descendants, so com¬ 
pletely had the place and people a 
centenarian air about them. Pret¬ 
ty it was, too, to see these pictu¬ 
resque homes extending one above 
the other up the defile behind, 
amidst their orchards and fresh 
green pasture-grounds, headed by 
the Rigi-Scheideck Hotel, which 
crowns the summit and looks quite 
near, though it is not so in reality. 
The intercourse between the two 
now gives Gersau much stirring im¬ 
portance, but, as in the case of 
Weggis, the advance of “civiliza¬ 
tion ’’ is likely to pi'ove of perma¬ 
nent injury to it. Next year a rail¬ 
road, branching off from Kaltbad, 
is to be finished along the brow to 
the Scheideck, when the stream of 
tourists will of course flow in that 
direction. And perhaps nowhere 
could there be more excuse for 
abandoning “picturesque old ways.” 
Although it seemed a short ascent, 
and we saw a merry party starting 
from the Pension Muller on horse¬ 
back, intending to dine and sleep 
at the top, we found on enquiry 
that it would take them at least 
two and a half hours to reach the 
Scheideck, and between three and 
four hours for the unfortunate car¬ 
riers who followed soon after laden 
with the ladies’ huge trunks. No¬ 
thing could be more painful than 
to see these men, some quite 
old, staggering under the weight. 


and to know what a stiff climb 
awaited them higher up. At pre¬ 
sent there is no road up the hill 
nor any other means of transport, 
and the whole supplies for that 
large establishment at the top have 
to be taken up by these carriers. It 
was fortunate for the ladies’ happi¬ 
ness that they had started before 
their luggage, for the sight would 
havecompletelyspoiled the welcome 
one’s trunks always receive on their 
arrival when you are tempted to part 
with them even for a short time— 
tender-hearted, as they certainly 
looked, the finery would doubtless 
have been left to repose quietly be¬ 
side the lake below. 

The thunder-storm of which we 
had heard so much at Vitznau 
committed even greater mischief at 
Gersau this summer. Two small 
streams here unite, and an unusual 
mass of water rolling down from 
the hillside that night, increased 
them to a violent torrent, which 
broke down the strong embank¬ 
ment, carrying all before it— 
sweejjing two houses into the lake 
and flooding the manufactory to 
the first floor. A poor woman 
and two children were also drown¬ 
ed ; in fine, the damage done w-as 
very great. There had not been 
time for repairs when we visited it, 
and the broken walls and scatter¬ 
ed stones told their own tale. 
“ Appeals,” too, were hung up on 
all sides, but also many notices of 
“ thanks ” from the commune to 
every one who had helped on the 
occasion, worded in the same touch¬ 
ing style we had noticed in the 
Lucerne papers—^giving a most 
agreeable impression of the natural 
simplicity and dignity of this small 
community. As we steamed away 
back again round the Rigi-Nase, 
the sun was resting on the pretty 
spot, inhabited by the descendants 
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of the original hard-working pea¬ 
sants, and it seemed as if the spirits 
of former Camenzinds, Kiittels, 
and Mullers must look down ap¬ 
provingly on their posterity, who 
are not yet ashamed to profess 
their faith, nor unwilling to have 
their children still taught how to 
unite liberty rvith religion, and 
thus preserve the two treasures in¬ 
tact. 

Certainly there is no magician 
like Apollo—and none who so well 
knows how to make himself valued 
by occasional fits of absence. Un¬ 
der his influence, Vitznau was to¬ 
day another place, an ideal picture 
of the stir and movement of mo¬ 
dern life, combined with a tranquil 
beauty which we could not have 
imagined, veiled in cloud and mist 
as it had been on the day before. 
It already looked like an old friend, 
tliough only the acquaintance of 
one day. There were the curious 
engines, showing themselves ready 
to brave the dangers of the ascent; 
the pretty station with its fruit and 
flower gills and photograph stall; 
the old church, and the two hotels, 
looking bright and clean—all stand¬ 
ing out in relief against the pre¬ 
cipitous cliff behind, and surround¬ 
ed by luxuriant chestnut and wal¬ 
nut trees, and patches of green, 
freshened up by the recent rain. 
Even the Nase-promontory was 
clothed with timber down to the 
shore, and the water reflecting the 
trees was only of another lighter 
shade, that beautiful transparent 
green which is now known as 
“ Eau de Nil.” One felt too that 
the picture could never be much 
spoiled, there being no space for 
ugly buildings, or the factory life 
which, although it tells of employ¬ 
ment with its own peculiar charms, 
rather mars the picturesque beauty 
of the landscape at Gersau. More¬ 


over, the brightness was enhanced 
by the national flag of Switzerland 
floating over the hotel, looking 
more red and striking then ever 
against the green background. 
Yes! striking is the true word for 
it, not showy—nor flaunting its im¬ 
portance like the tricolor and 
many another particolored stand¬ 
ard of our own days, but solemn 
and yet attractive, one quite im¬ 
possible not to notice wherever 
or however seen. It had always 
suggested some history to my mind, 
with its white cross on the red 
ground, which could not have been 
adopted without a purpose, but 
since yesterday it had acquired a 
new- and deep interest, for one of 
the pamphlets HeirH-had be¬ 

stowed on me in Lucerne treated 
of nothing but this same flag. It 
was a sermon preached before the 
“ Pius-Verein” or “ Pius Union ” 
of Switzerland, at the general meet¬ 
ing, which took place at Einsie- 
dlen in the summer of 1872, en¬ 
titled the “ Wappenschild ” or 
“ coat-of-arms ” of the Swiss “ Pius 
Union.” During the rain of yester¬ 
day I had read it through, and 
most interesting it was to note 
the very characteristics he had 
foretold that we should observe 
pervading all sermons in these 
parts: the constant allusions to 
their beautiful nature and unin¬ 
terrupted reference to their past 
history. 

It commenced by recording how 
the “ Pius-Verein ” had been found¬ 
ed in 1854 by some devout Catho¬ 
lics who could not stand by quietly 
noticing the evil tendencies of the 
age without protesting, and who 
had, in consequence, “ assembled 
on the shore of the tranquil lake of 
the Forest Cantons, where 500 years 
previously their forefathers had met 
together in order to shake off the 
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hated yoke of the Austrian governors 
and imperial Vogts.” It then pro¬ 
ceeded in most eloquent language 
to give the reasons why, amongst a 
variety of flags, none could be found 
which corresponded so completely 
to the sentiments of the associates 
as the national standard of Switz¬ 
erland—the white cross on the red 
ground. 

“ The white cross had originally 
been chosen,” said the preacher, 
“ as being the emblem of purity 
and innocence,” and the honesty, 
uprightness, and union of their an¬ 
cestors in that distant age were 
forcibly dwelt upon for the imita¬ 
tion of their descendants, whilst he 
drew a lamentable picture of the 
divisions and inelfective schemes 
of the present day. The second 
part e.xplained that these ancestors 
had placed this white cross on a 
red field—first, because red, being 
the color of blood, was the symbol 
of bravery, and was justly claimed 
by those same ancestors, who had 
made Swiss courage a proverb, and 
who had so often shed their hearts’ 
blood in defence of liberty and of 
their faith; for through Christian 
liberty alone could civil liberty be 
attained. New “Vogts” or “gov¬ 
ernors,” continued the preacher, 

“ threaten our land nowadays, but 
let us manfully resist, and conquer 
them. The Lardenberg* of ava¬ 
rice which formerly seized the o.xen 
of a poor man, and put his eyes out, 
to-day tries to blind the poor by a 
godless press and scandalous liter¬ 
ature, robbing them of their most 
precious possessions—of their 
churches, convents, priests, and 
schools. Let us fight against this 
vice in ourselves, in our families 
and our communes. Sundays and 

* See Zschokke’s History o/Sxoitzerlandy page 
4Sf (isiT all these characters in the uprising against 
Austria in 1307. 


holidays displease them, and instead 
of church-services and hymns they 
wish to hear of nothing but labor 
on these days. Let us then be 
more strict than ever in the sancti¬ 
fication of the Sunday, and give 
our enemies the example of disin¬ 
terested love and charity 1 The 
“ Wolfenschiess ” of sensuality and 
self-indulgence is more likely to 
bring our beloved land under the 
slavery of Satan now than 500 
years ago—a worthy undertaking, 
therefore, for the ‘ Pius-Verem ’ 
would be the establishment of 
temperance societies. . . . And 
let us courageously fight the third 
‘ Landvogt ’—the Gessler of luxury, 
wealth, and- despotism. . . . Com¬ 
merce and industry are the sources 
of public prosperity, but let not the 
golden calf of gain become the god 
of our XIXth century. Let not 
our factories become modern 
Zwingh'iis, nor their proprietors 
force others to bend the knee to 
the hai of self-interest, nor to offer 
up the sacrifice of their freedom 
and liberty of speech. The red 
field with its white cross will remind 
us in all this of our forefathers’ 
example. 

“ Red, too, is the color of fire, and 
symbolizes love of country. It re¬ 
minds us of the fifty men of Schwyz, 
who decided the fate of that first 
fight for freedom, the great battle 
of Morgarten—of the love of fa¬ 
therland shown by an Arnold von 
Winkelried, an Adrian von Buben- 
berg, a Nicholas von der Flue, and 
the many thousand others who left 
wife, children, trades, and home, to 
seek the death of heroes for love 
of country. Compare their con¬ 
duct with the boastful toasts of the 
present day, and see the difference 
between deeds and words. They 
reproach us only because we do not 
boast with these boasters, and that 
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we seek to give our ‘ Union ’ a reli¬ 
gious character. . . . But history 
will judge us differently! Let us 
on our side show love and charity 
to all; to those also who differ from 
us in belief; love our confeder¬ 
ates as fellow- Christians; maintain 
every bond of union—and in this 
the red ground of the white cross 
may be the sign of fraternal love 
and harmony.” 

Lastly, the preacher showed how 
“ red typifies the aurora or the 
dawn of day,” alluding to the 
“battle near Murten, where, after 
a short prayer recited by the com¬ 
batants, the sun broke through the 
heavy bank of clouds, lighting up 
the horizon in brilliant colors, and 
their leader, Hans von Hallwyl, ex¬ 
claimed, Up, confederates, and for¬ 
ward, for God lights us to vic¬ 
tory!—a prophecy which proved 
perfectly true. A firm trust and 
reliance on the Lord gave soul, 
courage, and strength to our ances¬ 
tors, and never were they deceived. 
God has preserved our fatherland 
in a marvellous manner, and why 
should we despair ? Great should 
be our hopes of a better future. 

. . . For every reason, then, ought 
we to choose the white cross on the 
red field as the flag of our Pius-Ve- 
rein. Let us show to our Lord and 
to the world that we seek nothing for 
ourselves, but, treading in the foot¬ 
steps of our forefathers, only strive 
for the welfare of our fatherland. 

. . . God will be with us! and we 
shall have the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the 
patrons of our Union, S. Charles 
Borromeo and Nicholas von der 
Flue. . . . Let us hold firm to our 
glorious faith, and then, when the 
sign of the Son of God—our Holy 
cross, our “ coat-of-arms ”—shall 
appear amidst the clouds, may it 
lead us in triumph on that dreadful 


day into the eternal fatherland of 
heaven!” 

Fresh from the impression of 
these eloquent words, it was im¬ 
possible not to look on this beauti¬ 
ful flag to-day with increasing admi¬ 
ration, nay affection. But my 
reveries were cut short by the 

young C-s, whose approaching 

railway ascent caused them intense 

excitement. George C-, the son, 

especially, became full of anima¬ 
tion when he undertook to procure 
the tickets for his sisters at the of¬ 
fice. Stationing himself close to the 
gangway, he bade them follow at 
their leisure, as he would jump on 
shore and put his experience of 
yesterday’s many long hours to 
profit. Accordingly, the instant 
the steamer came alongside the 
quay, he got ahead of all the other 
passengers, and giving one bound 
to the office, proudly flourished his 
tickets for the first carriage to us 
who remained on board, long be¬ 
fore the untaught crowd thought 
of moving. A few who knew bet¬ 
ter, like himself, made a rush too, 
and one old man tripped and fell, 
whilst another leaped over him, 
without allowing himself time to 
help his companion—so selfish does 
excitement and locomotion make 
all ages and ranks! We likewise 
moved on, and so rapidly, that 
there was barely time to see the 
start of the first train containing 
our young friends, who were wav¬ 
ing handkerchiefs to us, as their 
carriage seemed to creep above the 
church-tower up the mountain, or to 
note the fruitful garden-land stretch¬ 
ing along the shore with the precipi¬ 
tous wall of rock above, extending 
the whole length of this side of the 
Rigi, when in a few minutes we 
reached our landing-place at Weg- 
gis, and found ourselves sitting in 
the garden of the “ Golden Lion.” 
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LUCERNE. 


It sounds like a platitude when 
any one nowadays ventures to la¬ 
ment returning to the prose from 
the poetry of travel, so universal is 
this feeling, and so constantly is it 
e.xpressed; yet it is impossible to 
avoid noticing it -when recalling 
a railway journey that followed 
abruptly on weeks of Alpine ram¬ 
bles. hfy friend and I had been 
gradually gatheiing discontent, it is 
true, from the causes I haye al¬ 
ready stated, and yesterday, at 
Berne, had felt that a complete 
change was necessary; but further 
than this we had not stopped to re¬ 
flect. No sooner, howeyer, had 
we started in the train than the 
scream of the engine-whistle, the 
jerking of the carriages at the 
stations, the rush of passengers 
and hoarse cries of the fruit-sellers, 
grated discordantly on our neryes, 
and a sudden pining for the grand 
mountains, with their quiet, simple 
life and its elevating tone, took 
possession of us. Had we car¬ 
ried out our intention of going 
to Lyons, if would speedily have 
grown into a real Swiss inal du pays. 
Heartily, therefore, did we thank 

Mrs. C-for having appeared so 

opportunely, and acted the part of 
a good angel in saving us from a 
species of suicide; for we felt that 
our spirits would have completely 
evaporated long before we could 
have reached Notre Dame de Four- 
vi6res or any other such congenial 
haven. 

“ Well, yes,” she answered; 


“the flat plains of France would 
assuredly have proved too harsh a 
contrast. Now you will still have 
mountains, besides so many other 
matters that must deeply interest 
you.” 

These reflections having restored 
us to good-humor, we fully enjoy¬ 
ed the approach to Lucerne, as the 
train wound round the wooded hills 
alongside the green Reuss, rush¬ 
ing on in full-grown vigor from the 
lake, and past the mediaeval walls 
and towers that still guard the 
sturdy old town. The sun was 
setting as we entered the station, 
just as happened a few nights pre¬ 
viously when we drove into Inter- 
lachen ; but in other respects every¬ 
thing was different. Here, the 
train was rapidly emptied of its 
hundreds of Northerners, still brim¬ 
ful of their city ways, or ill at ease 
in some faultless Alpine costume 
fresh from a London shop; while 
there, though one could detect 
many season-loungers, effort at dis¬ 
play was not thought of, especially 
amongst tourists, for dress and 
such e.xternals had long since lost 
their importance in the wear and 
tear of real mountaineering. And 
what a noise and bustle and clat¬ 
ter steam, and everything belong¬ 
ing to it, entails ! Enough to drive 
one wild, after many weeks of lei¬ 
surely excursion habits—the tink¬ 
ling bells of the steamboats waiting 
at the pier to carry off impatient 
tourists to fifty different destina¬ 
tions, the crowd of omnibuses, the 
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jostling of porters, and, to com¬ 
plete the trouble, the announcement 
that no rooms could be had at the 
Schweizerhof or Lucemerhof, or 
various other hofs; although we 
had telegraphed from Berne, and 
expected to find all ready. If we 
would try, it was said, at thejleau 
Rivage—the hotel furthest off— 
there was just a chance. Worn out 
by the noise and fuss, we two 
begged to walk, the remainder of 
our party offering to drive on in a 
carriage without delay, in order to 
secure any vacant places there 
might be before the omnibus and 
its toad of new-comers should reach 
the hotel. 

No arrangement could have been 
happier; for as we crossed the 
handsome new bridge, on issuing 
from the station, the scene at once 
restored our shattered nerves. 
The sun had just sunk behind the 
wood-clad hills, dotted all over with 
pretty villas and pensions, that rise 
to the northwest above the town, 
and whose sharp, dark outline every 
instant became blacker against the 
clear sky above, which, on its part, 
was rapidly changing from one tint 
to another, each more delicate than 
the preceding one. Below, the 
river moved like a mass of molten 
gold, whilst the covered bridge 
close by and the old tower at the 
corner wore a dark, warm brown 
hue, all the richer from the reflec¬ 
tion of the waters beneath. Turn¬ 
ing round towards the lake, on 
whose margin we stood, the mag¬ 
nificent panorama of snow-tipped 
mountains which encircle its upper 
end transfixed us with admiration. 
Every peak, every line, was visi¬ 
ble in the clear atmosphere, from 
Mount Filatus, bathed in a flood of 
purple, right in front, to the most 
distant of the long line rising be¬ 
yond. In a few minutes the colors 


in the west grew faint and fainten 
but a fresh after-glow lit up the 
mountain - crests opposite, fading 
gradually into the tenderest pink, 
until one by one they sank into the 
approaching night. How wonderful¬ 
ly beautiful it was! Impossible to 
be surpassed ! And for an instant 
we felt half tempted to become un¬ 
faithful to the glorious Jungfrau 
and lovely Interlachen. But the 
abiding impression of all such 
scenes in this favored land is, with¬ 
out doubt, one of marvel at the va¬ 
rieties of God’s creation, and no¬ 
where does one more cordially 
echo that inspired voice which of 
old cried: “ Let every spirit praise 
the Lord!” 

Lost in admiration at this effect 
of color on water, wood, and moun¬ 
tain, we grew deaf to the clatter 
of the passing crowd across the 
bridge, when suddenly the sound 
of bells aroused our attention. It 
seemed as if every church-bell in 
the place had been set a-ringing; 
and so it really was 1 We listened; 
but, unaccustomed as we had now 
so long been to the beautiful prac¬ 
tice, some minutes elapsed before 
we recognized the true mark of a 
Catholic country—the Ave Maria 
or Angelas bell 1 A learned divine 
has written lately that it would 
simplify matters very much if the 
world were classed in two divisions 
only—namely, those who say the 
Angelas, and those whg do not; or, 
in other words, those who, believ¬ 
ing in the Incarnation and Re¬ 
demption, boldly and lovingly pro¬ 
fess it before God and men, and 
those Christians whose faith in the 
mystery is so feeble or their piety 
so lukewarm that it gives them no 
happiness to acknowledge it, and 
who are therefore worse than the 
heathens, who know not of it. No 
happier welcome could have been 
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given to us, who had been suffering 
from a spiritual famine for the 
last few weeks. Calmed by the 
sweet sounds, which were even sof¬ 
tened by the gurgling waters at our 
feet, we followed our guide along 
the quay, unmindful of its white 
dust, fussy tourists, and the general 
untesthetic aspect of its many mon¬ 
ster hotels, our eyes fixed, as we 
proceeded, on the Hofkirche, or 
principal church, which towers 
above it at one end. 

It was late when we emerged 
after dinner from the glare of lights 
and hot, crowded tabU-dhdte rooms 
of the Beau Rivage on to the bal¬ 
cony of the hotel, and the same moon 
which had entranced us so recently 
when shining on the Jungfrau was 
beginning to climb up the heavens, 
right behind Mount Pilatus. The 
stem mountain stood opposite to 
us on the other shore, his rugged 
form showing dark and unfriend¬ 
ly against the silvered background, 
but a tremulous path of light came 
dancing towards us straight across 
the placid waters. Tiny boats, 
that were hitherto indistinguishable 
in the surrounding gloom, shot in 
numbers, freighted with mysterious 
figures, across the luminous, quiv¬ 
ering pathway; the green and red 
lights of steamers were seen ad¬ 
vancing gradually from out the 
distant darkness of the lake, like 
wicked monsters rising from the 
deep to devour the elves and 
nymphs gambolling peacefully in 
our midst, while close to us, round 
the near curve of the bay, the town, 
still busy with life and movement, 
shone in a perfect blaze of illumina¬ 
tion, the lamps along its quay glit¬ 
tering like stars reflected in the 
still waters underneath. Poet or 
l)ainter never imagined in their 
highest flights of fancy a more fairy¬ 
like. sueeestive scene, and again we 


felt and acknowledged the truth 
that no art or science of man can 
approach God’s own handiwork in 
its exquisite variety and beauty. 

It was impossible to sit indoors 
on such an evening, so we wander¬ 
ed down to the walk beside the 
water’s edge, an impulse evidently 
shared by all the inhabitants; for, 
as we passed on, it seemed as though 
every one, including tradesmen with 
their wives and families, had come 
forth to refresh mind and body 
after their busy day’s work. The 
promen.-ide was alive with people, 
either sitting or quietly sauntering 
up and down in apparently happy 
groups, but without noise or bois¬ 
terous sound, in perfect harmony 
with the beautiful surroundings. 

“ This scenery surely must have 
a powerful effect on the inhabi¬ 
tants,” I remarked to Mrs. C- , as 

we too at length sat down on a 
bench in front of the hotel. “ I 
can’t conceive living constantly 
within view of all this beauty with¬ 
out having one’s mind raised to a 
higher tone by its influence.” 

“No doubt,” she replied; “and 
now you can understand the full 
meaning of Swiss Heimweh, or 
mal titt pays; how, when these peo¬ 
ple once begin to pine for their 
mountains, it becomes a true mal¬ 
ady. It does not follow, however, 
that scenery, as a matter of course, 
produces admiration or apprecia¬ 
tion of its charms. You know the 
world-old observation of this lack 
in ancient Greek poetry. Nor 
have the modem Greeks any more 
feeling for natural beauty than their 
ancestors; in fact, they positively 
dislike the country. The Turks 
are different; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, southerners never give it a 
thought. It seems to be more a 
matter of race than of locality, and 
the Swiss, especially in these can- 
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tons, being Teutonic, have the true 
German love of nature, which 
makes them so worthy of living in 
this favored land! That accounts, 
too, for their love of the supernatu¬ 
ral, to which their lively faith has 
always given a religious form. The 
very name of this Mt. Pilatus and 
its story show this tendency at 
once.” 

“ What is the story.?” I inquired. 
“ I remember reading about it, but 
have quite forgotten. At this mo¬ 
ment one might fancy anything— 
dragons, concealed in caverns, 
swooping down on forlorn maidens, 
knights rescuing Hildegardes and 
Kunigundes, or any other thing you 
like, on an evening of this sort.” 

“Oh! no,” she answered: “the 
homely, burgher lives of the Swiss 
rarely led them to the romantic, but 
their simple piety, as I have said, 
clothed their tales with a reli¬ 
gious coloring. This, for instance, 
is where they believe that Pilate 
committed suicide; that, having 
been banished to Gaul by the Empe¬ 
ror Tiberius for failure in the ad¬ 
ministration of his province when 
governor, he could no longer bear 
living in public, and his uneasy 
conscience drove him from one 
wild district to another until he 
stopped here; but even then he 
continued miserable, and finally 
threw himself into the small lake 
near the summit yonder, over which 
his spirit still hovers. He is the 
author of all the storms hereabouts. 
He cannot bear strangers, but, 
especially if they disturb him mali¬ 
ciously by throwing stones into this 
lake, he avenges himself by thunder 
and lightning and a general confu¬ 
sion of the elements. They were 
so persuaded of this in the middle 
ages that the Lucerners actually 
made a statute forbidding any one 
to explore the mountains, and there 


are records of several persons being 
severely punished for venturing up 
in defiance of the order. He regu¬ 
lates the weather even now; for you 
can always tell by Pilatus what 
kind of day it is likely to be. Have 
you never heard the lines ? 

^ Wenn Pilatus tr^gt sem Hut 
Darum wird das Wetter gut. 

TrSgt er abcr seinen Degca 
Darum wird's wehl sicher regnen.’ * 

“ The Hut, or Hood, is a little 
cloud which settles on the summit 
only, but the sword is a long streak 
across the centre of the mountain, 
which bodes rain .and all manner 
of bad weather. There are omi- 
ous stories, besides, of dragons and 
winged serpents, which were for¬ 
merly seen to fly from Pilatus to 
the Rigi at night, leaving fiery 
tracks behind them, and torment¬ 
ing the shepherds and their flocks.” 

“ Well! if ever there were an ex¬ 
cuse for pantheism and belief in a 
spirit-world animating nature, it 
certainly would be in Switzerland ! 
Everywhere I go'the mountains, 
cloudy sunsets, the whole moving 
face of nature, speak a language 
ever varying in one sense, but uni¬ 
form in leading one’s thoughts uj)- 
wards.” 

“Yes; and even in bad weather 
you would not tire of it! Pilatus 
is nev'er so grand as when the storm- 
clouds gather round his brow and 
roll down pitilessly on this very 
spot.” 

“ I should very much like to know 
whether the people keep up their 
piety now, and how they are like¬ 
ly to act in the coming religious 
storm,” I remarked. 

“I have just had an interesting 
conversation on that very point 
with an old Lucerner,” said Mr. 

* If PUatos wean hts hood 

The weather surely will be good ; 

But if Pilatus doos his sword. 

Then rain will soon be the award.* 
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C- , who now rejoined us, and 

who, we noticed, had stopped to 
speak to some acquaintance on the 
promenade when we first started. 

“ That was old H-, whom we 

met at K.issingen three years ago,” 
he continued, addressing his wife. 
“ He has retired from his appoint¬ 
ment, and returned to this his na¬ 
tive town. He was rejoiced to see 
me, and offered his services; and, 
thinking he might be useful as a 
guide, I have begged him to call at 
our hotel in the morning. He gave 
me a most interesting account of 
matters here. They are all staunch 
Catholics, he says, except a few, 
who are lukewarm and seduced 
by the rationalism and liberalism 
of Olten and Berne. From these 
alone do they fear dissension. But 
they are not numerous. However, 
they tried last winter to get one of 
the churches given up to them. For¬ 
tunately, the town council is ortho¬ 
dox and firm, and Herr H- is 

certain that Lucerne will be true to 
her name, and continue a to 
her neighbors.” 

“ What a happy play on the 
word! ” I remarked—“a genuine 
jeu de mot. She certainly merits 
the title in a material sense already, 
with that girdle of brilliant lamps 
shining like jewels along the quay.” 

“ It is not a jcu de mot of my 

invention,” answered Mr. C-. 

“ The name is said to take its origin 
from the fact itself. Some of the 
Swiss towns, such as Chur and 
Geneva, date from the Roman 
times of Switzerland; but there are 
no traces of Roman buildings or 
settlements here. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that even then there was a 
lantern or kind of light-house at 
this spot for the boats on the lake, 
which was dignified by the Latin 
name of Lucerna, or light j and 
this, amidst the vicissitudes of cen¬ 


turies, has clung to it, and, as you 
say, is as suitable as ever. The 
town itself, like so many others, is 
the offspring of a monastery some¬ 
where about the same time as St. 
Gall and Einsiedeln. But those 
old walls, with the quaint towers 
which still encircle it, are only from 
the Xlllth or XIVth century. The 
barbarians, you may remember, over¬ 
ran the continent several times in 
the IXth, Xth, and Xlth centuries, 
pillaging and burning on all sides ; 
but it was noticed that the walled 
towns escaped, for they did not un¬ 
derstand the art of besieging them. 
One of the German emperors, there¬ 
fore, issued orders that all the towns 
should erect fortifications, and that, 
in times of war, the rural population 
should take refuge within them. 
Basel was one of the first that was 
enclosed in Switzerland, being on 
the frontier. Then St. Gall, which 
had sprung up round the great 
monastery, and was also near the 
frontier; Zurich and Lucerne fol¬ 
lowed later. Lucerne has kept up 
the old Swiss character better than 
almost any other town, from its 
position near these forest cantons, 
which have more or less imbued it 
with their spirit. The forest can¬ 
tons,” he continued, as if in answer 
to my inquiring look, “are those 
which border this lake, and give it 
the name of the ‘ Lake of the Four 
Cantons!’ They are Schwytz, Uri, 
Unterwalden; and now Lucerne 
makes the fourth—the cradle of 
Switzerland and the noblest portion 
of its people. Lucerne has hither¬ 
to been a sort of outpost for them 
—their point of connection with 
the political world beyond; and so 
far it has always held stoutly by its 
old friends. I remember the reli¬ 
gious civil war and the Sonderbund, 
between 1842 and 1848, and Lu¬ 
cerne was the head and front of all 
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that movement. Those old towns, 
amongst their various tales, could 
tell many even of that period; for 
within their walls, as well as in some 
of the churches, i,8oo prisoners were 
confined after the first victorious 
resistance Lucerne offered the Pro¬ 
testant Volunteers. Amongst the 
number was a certain Dr. Steiger, 
said" to be the leader of the Protes¬ 
tants. He lay in one of the towers, 
condemned to banishment and im¬ 
prisonment by the tribunals of 
Lucerne, when one night he escap¬ 
ed, aided by three countrymen who 
were devoted to him, and finally 
fled to America. I well recollect 
what a sensation it made, espe¬ 
cially when, a few days afterwards 
the great ch.impion of the Catho¬ 
lics—a peasant—was found mur¬ 
dered in his cottage! Then these 
Catholics made a defensive league 
amongst themselves to resist the 
interference of the Protestant can¬ 
tons in their religious affairs, and 
which they therefore called the 
Sondtrbund. On this the opposite 
faction took their stand, asserting 
that its principle was contrary to 
the spirit of the Confederacy. It 
was a good watchword in any case 
wherewith to rouse their partisans, 
and they succeeded in this so com¬ 
pletely that the Diet soon voted that 
the league ought to be put down by 
force. A large army was at once 
collected, and, surrounding these 
Catholic cantons as with a cordon, 
they very soon crushed them. How 
well I remember it all! Whether 
the experience is recollected here 

it is hard to say; but Herr H- 

muttered something about their all 
being determined to stand up man¬ 
fully for their faith, even if it should 
ultimately be necessary to fight for 
it.” 

“Fightingfor one’s faith is sub¬ 
lime, and stirs one’s deepest feel¬ 


ings,” I replied, “ and that the spi¬ 
rit which induces it still exists, 
despite our prosaic, material age, 
we have seen by the Papal Zouaves, 
and also, united with love of coun¬ 
try, in the Bretons, VendSans, and 
others during the French and Prus¬ 
sian war. But it is impossible 
to combine the idea of fighting of 
any kind with this poetic scene, and 
I would rather go to sleep to-night 
dreaming of nymphs and sprites 
than of war and prisons, or even of 
Pilate himself or any other gloomy 
visions in this fairyland. I fear I 
am ungrateful for all your informa¬ 
tion, in feeling almost sorry that we 
touched on these topics,” I. said, 
laughing, as we reluctantly turned 
homewards late that evening. 

I had spoken wisely. Most diffi¬ 
cult it is to pacify one’s mind after 
such a conversation, and, between 
reflections on the past and specula¬ 
tions on the future of these Swiss 
Catholics,.the night was far advanc¬ 
ed before my eyes closed in sleep. 
Suddenly I was awakened by a full- 
toned church-bell booming across 
the waters. It might again be the 
Angelas; but looking at my watch, 
it was only a quarter before five 
o’clock, and moreover it was still 
dark. Then it must be some con¬ 
vent-bell summoning the communi¬ 
ty to Matins and Prime. It was an 
uncharitable proceeding on their 
part, thought I, to waken up a whole 
town; and the peal kept on for the 
entire quarter of an hour. At half- 
past five came another similar bell ; 
and then, soon after, a chorus of 
full tones, like that which had greet¬ 
ed our arrival on the previous eve¬ 
ning, rang out the Angelus from 
every church-tower in the place, 
followed at six and half-past six by 
others in our immediate vicinity. 
It was quite impossible to sleep; 
yet, tired though we were, the joyful 
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sensation of awakening in a Catholic 
land reconciled us to the penalty it 
thus imposed. Up and out we 
should at once go in search of the 
Masses which these bells indicated. 
But there be no such hurry, said 
the hotel servants; for there would 
be eight o’clock Mass in the Hof- 
kirche close by. Then we discov¬ 
ered that, so far from the quarter to 
five bell belonging to any convent, 
it was in truth rung in order to 
rouse the towns-people to Mass at 
the S. Peterskirche—the first each 
day of the series which ended at 
eight o’clock at the Hofkirche. 
And then we recollected how the 
same custom prevails in Germany, 
according to the early habits of alt 
German races; how hopeless it 
seems ever to be up and out before 
the inhabitants of a small German 
town; and how, in the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces for instance, the five o’clock 
Mass in summer, and the six o’clock 
in winter, are the most fully attend¬ 
ed, even in the severe seasons of 
frost and snow. 

We felt, therefore, like sluggards 
as we ascended the paved hill and 
mounted the steps leading up to the 
Hofkirche. It was a bright morn¬ 
ing, and pleasant, good-humored 
faces met us, as we paused to no¬ 
tice the exterior, so plain and un¬ 
adorned compared to the beau¬ 
tiful Cathedral of Berne. But this 
seemed all the more suitable to the 
simple life of Lucerne, with which 
the fact of the church standing, as 
it does, in the midst of its cemetery, 
is in perfect harmony. A curious 
piece of mediaeval sculpture, re¬ 
presenting the Garden of Olives, 
is let into the wall of one of the 
towers, and we were examining it 
when to .our surprise sounds of 
music from the inside reached us. 
But a greater surprise awaited us 
when, on entering the church, we 
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found it perfectly full. A most 
devout congregation occupied every 
seat in the nave. On one side knelt 
the men, on the opposite the wo¬ 
men. Whilst High Mass for the 
dead was being sung at an altar 
outside the choir-screen, in front of 
which was placed the bier. Low 
Masses were going on at side altars 
near, and another at the high altar 
behind. Everywhere earnestness 
and devotion were perceptible; and 
a more striking contrast to our pre¬ 
vious day’s experience in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Berne, where daily services 
were unknown, it would be utterly 
impossible to imagine. Yet what 
must such a morning have been 
there in the olden days; for even 
now external advantages are in its 
favor. The Lucerne church has 
far fewer claims to architectural 
beauty, and its general ornamenta¬ 
tion is in the bad taste of the last 
century. But these faults were at 
the moment imperceptible to us, 
who had eyes only for the life and 
spirit pervading the crowd of 
worshippers that filled it. It is a 
fine church, however, in its own 
way, and quite in keeping with 
the character of the inhabitants. 
The choir is imposing, and the me¬ 
tal-work of its screen excellent. 
There are old stained-glass windows 
too; and a wood carving of the 
Death of Our Lady over a side altar 
would be perfect, were it not for 
the amount of gilding and gaudy 
coloring with which it has been' 
loaded. ■ 

But the benches are the most 
characteristic point in the building. 
At one period they must all have- 
been appropriated, though they are 
now free; for each division still re¬ 
tains a shield, on which is painted a. 
coat-of-arms and the name of a citi¬ 
zen, or of his wife or tvidoiv, with) 
the date of the year, going back in.- 
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some cases to the beginning of the 
last century. When High Mass was 
over, the women in going out passed 
round by the bier, on which they 
sprinkled holy-water, followed by 
the men, who seriously and piously 
performed the same act of fraternal 
charity. Thence we followed them to 
the small mortuary chapel outside, 
but so filled was it by a weeping 
group that we turned back and saun¬ 
tered round the covered gallery, or 
cloister, which borders this beauti¬ 
ful Gottesacker, or “God’s acre," as 
the Germans so truly call their ceme¬ 
teries. Sauntering it certainly was ; 
for it was difficult to move quickly, 
so many were the inscriptions, so 
well tended the hundreds of pretty 
graves, hfarks of affection and re¬ 
membrance were visible at every 
step in fresh wreaths and baskets 
of beautiful flowers, arranged with 
a taste and art that told what loving 
hearts must have guided the skilful 
hands that made them. Some good 
•oil-paintings and handsome monu¬ 
ments also adorn this g.allery; but the 
most attractive part of the whole 
burial-ground is its eastern end. 
This is appropriated to diminutive 
graves and crosses, hung with white 
rbows of ribbon and white flowers. 
We knew that in the Catholic Church 
•there is a special service for infants— 
•one of pure joy without a word of 
grief; but never before had we seen 
any particular spot set apart for 
these baptized little angels. Later, 
we found that it is a custom uni¬ 
versal in the burial-grounds of these 
'Catholic cantons ; but none that we 
afterwards saw ever struck us so 
•much as this one of Lucerne. 

The whole place, too, was full of 
stone stoups, provided with water 
and branches of blessed box, where¬ 
with to sprinkle the graves. Foot- 
passensrers have a right of way 
from an upper road through this 


churchyard, and we saw many stop, 
as they passed, to perform this work 
of charity over a tomb, with a pious 
aspiration for the repose of the souls. 
“ Have pity on me, my friends,” is a 
prayer well responded to in this 
touching Gottesacker, where the dead 
still dwell in the hearts of the living, 
truly under the shadow and protect¬ 
ing influence of the church and of 
the cross. The doctrines of the 
Catholic faith in the communion of 
saints and intercession for the holy 
souls in purgatory are here so prac¬ 
tically carried out, that they must 
get intertwined with the tenderest 
feelings of each Lucerner, and deve¬ 
loped in their best sense from child¬ 
hood upwards, becoming their com¬ 
fort and mainstay from the cradle to 
the grave. 

And then in what a beautiful 
position this old church stands—at 
the head of the town, guarding its 
flock, and a beacon to the weary- 
minded! From our guide-book 
we learned that originally it had 
formed part of a Benedictine con¬ 
vent, and is dedicated to S. Leode- 
garius, orS. Leger. The very name 
of this saint t.akes us back to the 
furthest antiquity, to the earliest 
days of Christianity in these parts; 
for he was the great Bishop of 
Autun in the Vllth century whose 
sanctity and courage shone con¬ 
spicuously during sixty years in the 
stormy times of the Clovis and 
Clotaire kings and of their maires 
du patais, until he was at last cruel¬ 
ly put to death by order of Ebroin, 
one of the most wicked of that 
tribe, and who governed in the 
name of the Frankish king, Theo- 
doric. It tells, too, of those days 
when the present Switzerland, 
having been included in Charle¬ 
magne’s empire, was still fluttering 
between his successors in Burgundy 

nnd those in Gprmnnv • and how 
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far the fame of saints and martyrs 
spread and made their mark on 
countries which, in those days of 
slow communication, were distant 
from their own. The convent it¬ 
self must have been an old foun¬ 
dation, for the church was formed 
into a collegiate chapter in 1456, 
and the two e.xisting towers belong 
to that period. The remainder, 
destroyed by fire in 1633, was re¬ 
built soon after in the unarchitec- 
tural style of that century. Proba¬ 
bly we owe the cloisters round the 
cemetery and the massive parocliial 
house near, also to the monastic 
l)eriod. Quite worthy, in any case, 
of Benedictine refinement was the 
view obtained from the open arches 
on one side of the cloisters. But 
alas for modern innovations! My 
friends remembered this as one of 
the most lovely points of view in 
.Switzerland some fifteen years ago ; 
but now the roof of that huge 
caravansary, the International Ho¬ 
tel, rises just high enough close in 
front to shut out, from all but two 
openings, everything save the sight 
of its own_ ungainliness. From 
these two, however, it is possible to 
judge what the world has lost, 
looking out over the lake and sur¬ 
rounding mountains ; and we linger¬ 
ed long, drinking in the charms 
of this matchless landscape, which 
again presented itself under an 
aspect quite different from that of 
the preceding evening. 

On returning to the hotel we 

found Mr. and Mrs. C-deep in 

conversation with Herr H-, who 

had come according to appoint¬ 
ment. He was a shrivelled-up, 
active, little old man of about 
seventy, formerly professor in a 
gymnasium in the north ,of Ger¬ 
many, but the aim of whose life 
had been to save a certain sum, in 
order to return and end his days in 


his own beloved Switzerland. This 
he had accomplished within the 

last two years. The €-■-s had 

taken a great fancy to the old man 
when tliey made his acquaintance 
at Kissingen, and he was now 
burning to be of some use to 
them. And a great help he proved 
in planning the next week’s excur¬ 
sions, so as to make them finish off 
at Einsiedeln on the 14th, the chief 
feast of that monastery. The day 
was perfectly lovely, and the atmo¬ 
sphere so clear that he pleaded 
hard to take us up to the Linden 
Avenue, a terrace walk, twenty-five 
minutes off, and commanding a 
magnificent panorama. But we 
should see the mountains during 
the rest of our travels, we argued 
in reply, and our minds were so 
full of Wordsworth and Longfellow, 
and, through them, of the covered 
bridges of Lucerne, that we could 
hear of nothing else. Our party 

consisted of ilr. and Mrs. C-, 

their two daughters, and a good- 
humored, boyish son of eighteen, 
besides my friend and myself; so at 
last a compromise was effected by 
dividing our forces. One daughter 

went with Mr. and Mrs. C-to 

the Linden walk, while our new 
Swiss acquaintance politely offered 
to conduct our division over his 
native place. 

Our first visit, as a matter of 
course, was to “ the Lion,” the pride 
and glory of modem Lucerne! 
Turning off from the fussy, bustling 
quay, leaving excitement and noise 
behind, we wandered through quiet, 
winding streets that led to the 
former Zurich road, until, in a 
leafy recess containing a large basin 
filled by trickling water, on which 
the sun played through the foliage 
of the overhanging beech-trees, this 
grand king of animals lay right 
before us, hewn out of the perpen- 
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dicular face of the living rock. 
Overhead is carved the inscription, 
Helveiiorum fidei ac virtuii* This 
monument, erected in memory of 
the Swiss guards who fell whilst 
defending Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles, and on the 
2d and 3d of September, 1792, was 
designed by the great Thorwaldsen, 
and executed by a Zurich sculptor, 
the expenses being defrayed by sub¬ 
scriptions from all parts of Switzer¬ 
land. The lion is dying, the spear 
still in his side, a bundle of spears 
under him, but one paw still firmly 
clasping the Bourbon shield. It is 
colossal; the whole attitude full of 
strength, firmness, and sorrow—a 
sorrow inspiring such sympathy 
that the longer one looks the more 
human it appears. Yet it is not 
that hopelessly sad expression of 
his grand Chteronean prototype, 
which once liaving had the good- 
fortune to see on the spot, I never 
can forget. But then what dif¬ 
ferent events they commemorate ! 
The Greek, the defeat of an over- 
glorious nation, crushed to despair ; 
this of Lucerne, the loss, but also 
the noble heroism, of a few of 
Switzerland’s sons only, who, if 
they could be so faithful in the cause 
of strangers, what might not be 
e.xpected from them and their breth¬ 
ren in defence of their own hearths 
and homes ! And as we stood trans¬ 
fixed to the spot, unwilling to stir, 
it was pleasant to hear from Herr 

H- that foreign service of this 

sort has now ceased. At least no 
body of Swiss serve abroad to¬ 
gether, except as the Pope’s guards, 
whose picturesque Michael-Angel- 
esque costumes must be remem¬ 
bered by every one that visited 
Rome in its palmy days. Formerly, 
not only did they serve as mercena- 

To tbe fideUty and courage of the Swiss, 


ries in various countries, but there 
were regular treaties in force be¬ 
tween the Swiss government and 
foreign sovereigns, authorizing the 
latter to recruit throughout the 
cantons. These, however, have 
been swept away, and this “ Lion ” 
is now the only link with those 
times. Close by is a chapel where, 
according to pious custom. Mass is 
now and then said for the departed 
heroes, and the altar-cloth of which 
has been worked by the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, one of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette’s two children, protected and 
saved by those very soldiers. 

We had not prepared ourselves 
for this beautiful, poetic work of 
art, and hence it was perhaps 
doubly difficult to leave it; but 

time pressed, and Herr H- led 

the way back to the brilliant quay. 
He was eloquent on its palatial 
hotels, and proud that in this par¬ 
ticular Lucerne is so far ahead of 
all other Swiss towns, except per¬ 
haps Geneva. But still, he said, 
this did not compensate him for 
olden days. How different it had 
been in his boyhood, m the years 
prior to 1820, when the present 
Schweizerhof Quay did not exist! 
A long, covered wooden bridge, 
1.300 feet in length, ran, in its stead, 
from the middle of the town, near 
the Swan Hotel, right across here 
to the foot of the Hofkirche. And 
then, to our intense regret, we dis¬ 
covered that this was the chief 
bridge mentioned by Wordsworth 
in his continental tour. He first 
speaks of the Hafellbrilcke, still 
existing, and then goes on to say : 

like portraiture, from loftier source, endears 
That work of Idndred frame, which spans the 
lalm 

Just at the point of issue, when it fears 
Thefomfand motion of a stream to take; 

When it begins to stir, ytt voiceless as a snake.** 

Volumes of sound, from the cathedral rolled. 

This longHoofed vista penetrate; but see. 
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One ^rter oue, its tablets, that unfold 
The whole dedgn of Scripture history; 

From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 

Till the bright star appeared in eastern slues, 
Announcing One was boro mankind to free; 

His acts, his wrongs, his final sacrifice; 

Lessons for every heart, » Bible for all eyes. 

Our pride misleads, our timid likings kill. 

Long may these homely works devised of dd. 
These simple efforts of Helvetian skill. 

Aid, with congenial influence, to uphold 
The state, the country’s destiny to mould; 
Turning, for them who pass, the common dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold ; 

Filling the soul with sentimente august^ 

The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just.” 

Then in a note he goes on to re¬ 
late that the pictures on the “ca- 
thedral bridge amounted to 240, 
all from Scripture history ; subjects 
from the Old Testament faced the 
passenger going to the cathedral, 
and those from the New as he re¬ 
turns.” What would he have said 
could he have foreseen such a speedy 
annihilation of his aspirations for 
their long maintenance, and espe¬ 
cially when replaced by all that 
drives away remembrance of that 
“history ” and tends to keep men’s 
thoughts fastened to earth instead 
of raised to heaven ! 

When our first disappointment 
was over, we learned from Herr 
H-that this quay, now so ven¬ 

erable-looking from its shady chest¬ 
nuts, has been won from the lake, 
like the Thames embankment, 
within the last forty years. It has 
one advantage, namely: that the 
whole tourist-life which brings such 
gain to Lucerne has been added on 
to it, without in any way interfer¬ 
ing with the ordinary life of its in¬ 
habitants. Happily, it would be 
impossible to change the old part 
without sweeping it entirely away— 
a summary proceeding that no one 
would think of. The original town 
lies on a strip of land between the 
lake and encircling hills, and is 
composed of solidly-built old houses 
in narrow streets, that are thorough¬ 
ly sheltered, but without any view, 


and consequently unfit for tourist 
requirements. Air and landscape— 
the two essentials for the wealth¬ 
bringing strangers—were fortunately 
found available in the large space 
gained from the lake, while the 
neighboring hills seemed as if es¬ 
pecially created for the countless 
pensions that now cover them in 
every direction. “ Travellers,” said 

Herr H-, “—travellers are the 

great desire of Lucerne. They sup¬ 
ply the place of trade and manufac¬ 
tures, which we do not possess, ex¬ 
cept in a small way in the Krienz 
valley yonder. Both here and 
throughout all these forest cantons, 
the whole energies of the population 
are of late years directed to this ob¬ 
ject. You will find them building 
hotels in all directions as you travel 
through that district,” pointing to 
the upper end of the lake, which 
we were lingering to admire from the 
promenade. “ It sometimes seems 
like over-building, but the larger 
the houses, the more quickly they 
seem to fill. The crowds that 
swarm here from June to October, 
from every quarter of the globe, are 
quite marvellous. Since the French 
war, especially, the Germans come 
in shoals. It is becoming like an¬ 
other invasion of the northerners! I 
suppose we dare not call them Huns 
and Vandals,” he continued, laugh¬ 
ing. “ But I confess I fear their 
influence in the long run, for they 
are chiefly the population of the 
manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Prussia and the North, and 
even when they are not decidedly 
infidel, they are not overburdened 
with religion, and are perfectly in¬ 
different to its observances. I was 
stopping up at the Kaltbad for a 
month this summer, and only a few 
out of 420 guests ever thought 
about Sundays. ‘ Who does, when 
at a watering-place ? ’ said some. 
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There was no Protestant service, it 
is true, except the English, hut still 
there might have been some differ¬ 
ence made between it and othei 
days; but, except amongst the Ca¬ 
tholics, one could notice none, unless 
that the dinner was sometimes 
rather better than on week-days. 
And even the foreign Catholics were 
often very lukewarm. It is a very 
bad example, to say the least, for 
the natives. Fortunately, however, 
the strangers mix with them very 
little, and they fall back into their 
customary life when these crowds 
go home about the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Then all is changed. The 
country hotels shut up, and even 
here they dismiss their large staff 
of servants, and only keep a small 
portion of e.ach house open. But 
they are looking forward to a great 
increase of winter business in Lu¬ 
cerne later, when the St. Gothard 
tunnel, which is now begun, shall 
be finished; though, of course, it 
will be nothing compared to the 
summer influx.” 

“ And what becomes of the poor 
servants ?" I asked. “ Are they 
turned adrift on the world ?" 

“ Oh! dear, no. They are en¬ 
gaged for the hotels at Nice and 
Mentone, and all along the Riviera, 
in bodies of a hundred at a time. 
If you happen to go south in No¬ 
vember, you will doubtless fall in 
with many a Kellner or a house¬ 
maid you met up here in the sum¬ 
mer. That is the form the Swiss 
foreign service has taken in our 
days of steam and easy communi¬ 
cation. And very much they distin¬ 
guish themselves. Both men and 
women are considered more honest 
and active than those of any other 
nation, and consequently are at a 
premium. That wonderful race 
of “ Kellners ”—a race apart— 
which goes by the generic name of 


German waiter, is largely composed 
of the Swiss element. Strangely 
enough, however, every waitress 
you meet, even in these districts, is 
certain to come from the canton 
of Berne. The women there have 
a sp/dalltt! in that line. The 
peasants of the Catholic cantons 
keep to the housemaid department, 
as a rule, and our Lucerne maidens 
become ladies’ maids or governesses 
in English families. And very well 
they turn out, too. Both in this 
town and in the rural cantons they 
.are a solidly good, pious popuha- 
tion. Very conservative also; in 
fact, most conservative, in spite of 
our staunch republicanism, and 
most united at the s.ame time.” 

It suddenly occurred to us to 
ask whose funeral we had seen that 
morning. “ No doubt of some 
distinguished citizen.’” 

‘•No,” replied Herr H-, “not 

particularly distinguished; only an 
old and highly-respected trades¬ 
man. Oh ! no; that is an every¬ 
day occurrence. All the neighbors 
consider it a duty to attend the 
High Mass and to pr.ay for each 
other. I was there, amongst others, 
just before I went to the Beau 
Rivage Hotel; for, although I 
have spent so many years away 
from Lucerne, I knew this man 
from my earliest childhood, and he 
has been working all his life for 
every one you saw there this morn¬ 
ing, so that the least we might do 
was to go and pray for the repose 
of his soul, poor fellow! They will 
do the same for each one of us in 
turn. Here is a column of adver¬ 
tisements, composed of nothing but 
‘ Tbanks ’ from relatives,” he said, 
drawing a Lucerne daily paper 
from out of his pocket, and amongst 
the number we read the following 
touching one: 

“ The widow and children of 
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-return their heartfelt thanks to 

all the kind friends who spontane¬ 
ously attended the High Mass for, 
and the funeral of, their lamented 

husband and father on-. They 

are not only grateful for this mark 
of respect, but they wish to assure 
these good neighbors that the lov¬ 
ing sympathy and the kind manner 
in which it was offered by each, have 
done more to soften their grief than 
they can now express.” 

“We are a small community,” 
continued Herr H-, “ only 14,- 


500 inhabitants—simple folk, work¬ 
ing our way on through life without 
any rich manufacturers or over¬ 
grown proprietors, as at Zurich, 
Berne, and Geneva, so there cannot 
be much rivalry or pretension. You 
will not find private villas or large 
chateaus round this lake—nothing, 
for instance, even like those hand¬ 
some ones on the Lake of Thun; 
but we all hold together, and I only 
hope the young generation will 
continue to walk in the footsteps 
of their fathers.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT UONTB. 
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At this point we reached the 
first of the existing covered bridges. 
What a transition! Like going 
back suddenly from the levelling 
monotony of steam and the feverish 
present-day life to the individuali¬ 
ty and repose of the middle ages ! 

“ It dates,” said Herr H-, “ from 

the year 1300—^just seven years 
before William Tell and the Rtiti, 
eight before the battle of Morgarten, 
and eighty-six before our great Sem- 
pach victory !” 

“■ William Tell! What nonsense! 
Who believes now in William Tell 
muttered the young school-boy 

C-to his sister; but the old 

man fortunately did not hear him, 
and, his eyes beaming with affec¬ 
tion Ibr the old relic, he went on: 
“ Some modern improvers ”—laying 
contemptuous emphasis on these 
words—“ talk of ‘ clearing it away.’ 
But you see what a pleasant, cool 
walk it still is for foot-passengers, 
with the green Reuss swirling be¬ 
neath, and the lovely view from 
its open sides. I tell them that it 
Mould not only be an act of 
vandalism, but, as there are so few 
antiquities to show in Lucerne, it 
tvould be like ‘ killing the goose 
with the golden eggs.’ ” And so 
it would! It is in no one’s way, 
and is, with the other bridge, the 
only remnant of antiquity worth 
looking at. On opening our IVords- 
worth we found that this is the one 
first mentioned by him after leaving 
Samen: 

From this appropriate court renowned Lucerne 

CaUs me to pace her honored bridge, that cheers 
The patriot's heart with pictures rude and stem— 

An uncouth chronicle of glorious years.” 


And we found it still as he de¬ 
scribes it. The triangle of the 
rafters of each arch is painted, and 
though as works of art they are of 
little value, still they are clever and 
quaint representations of the scenes, 
certain to make an impression on 
young minds in particular, and 
easily discernible to an observant 
passer-by. Going from the right 
bank of the river, reminders of 
events in Swiss and local history 
meet the eye, and, returning from 
the other side, the deeds of the two 
patron saints of the town, S. Leo- 
degarius and S. Maurice. Both 
lives were most striking, and equally 
belonged to the earliest ages of the 
Chtistianera. S. Maurice especially 
is a favorite Swiss patron. He was 
the commander of the Theban 
Christian Legion in the time of the 
Emperor Diocletian, which is said 
to have consisted of sixty-six hun¬ 
dred men. This legion had been 
raised in the Thebais or Upper 
Egypt amongst the Christians 
there, and, officered by Chris¬ 
tians, was marching with the rest 
of the Roman army against Gaul, 
under the command of Maximian, 
when the latter ordered the army to 
offer sacrifices for the success of 
the expedition. All encamped at the 
place called Octodurus, represented 
nowadays by the modest Martig- 
ny in the Valais; but the Theban 
legion, refusing to join in the 
pagan worship, retired to the spot 
where now stands S. Maurice, and 
day by day they were killed by 
orders of Maximian, until none re¬ 
mained. The Monastery of S. 
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Maurice, built on the spot of thei 
martyrdom, is one of the oldest ii 
the world, said to have been firs 
erected in a.d. 250, although the 
present edifice only dates fron 
1489. Switzerland and Savoy for¬ 
merly disputed the honor of keepinj 
the relics, but at last settled tht 
matter by a small portion beinj 
handed over to Piedmont, theabbej 
retaining the principal treasures 
It is therefore to this day one of 
the favorite places of pilgrim¬ 
age in Switzerland. A special con¬ 
nection seems to have occurred with 
Lucerne, for two hundred bodies of 
S. Maurice's companions are said tc 
have been found at the village of 
Schoz, about two leagues distant, 
where there was an old chapel re¬ 
nowned for its privileges and indul¬ 
gences. And this seems in no way 
unlikely, for we read in Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints and elsewhere 
that several smaller corps of soldiers 
belonging to the legion were scat¬ 
tered here and there in Switzerland, 
and were put to death for the same 
reason. Most interesting it is, in 
any case, to trace on this bridge the 
union of two such heroic, manly 
saints in the affections and sympa¬ 
thies of the Lucerne citizens from 
olden times. 

The bridge is five hundred feet 
long, and makes two sharp bends to 
suit the current of the river, flowing 
swiftly and vigorously from the lake 
close by through the old-fashioned 
posts, on towards old Father Rhine, 
which it joins between Schaffliausen 
and Basel. This irregularity adds to 
the picturesque effect, and at one 
of these corners stands a tower, 
mentioned in some old documents 
of' the year 1367. Possibly it may 
have existed as part of the fortifica¬ 
tions even before the bridge itself, 
[t is called the Water Tower, and 
has four stories of one room each. 


which formerly served as treasury, 
prison, and record-office; but at 
present it is used only for the latter 
purpose, and contains the archives 
of the city. What tales it might 
tell had we moderns the time to 
spare for listening! 

But we moved on along the left 
bank of the river, and turned into 
the church, still called the “ Jesuits’ 
Church.” It is large and unmis¬ 
takably in their well-known style. 
Here Herr H-:— explained how 
the order had been introduced in¬ 
to Lucerne in 1574 by S. Charles 
Borromeo, who was such an ally of 
these cantons. In less than four 
years they had founded a college 
and increased rapidly. Within one 
hundred more they erected this 
church, and the large buildings 
adjoining for their college, now used 
as government offices—the post 
and telegraph departments. Every- 
tliing went on satisfactorily for a 
second hundred years, until the 
suppression of the order by Clement 
XIV., in 1773, when it was also 
abolished in Lucerne. But the 
towns-people held their memory in 
grateful remembrance, and one of 
the first acts of the Sonderbund in 
1845 was to call back seven Jesuit 
fathers. When the Protestant can¬ 
tons, however, finally succeeded in 
crushing this League, they at once 
passed a law forbidding any Jesuit 
to remain on Swiss territory; so 
again the order had to leave Lu¬ 
cerne, and also Schwytz, where 
they also had a large house. 

“And now,” continued Herr 

H-, “ the liberals are clamoring 

for another revision of our consti¬ 
tution—a constitution which needs 
no revising, except in their sense 
of doing away with all faith, and 
meddling in our religious affairs. 
But the people now will not bear 
that.” he added erimlv. “ They 
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will resist calmly at first, but 1 
know many who will rather fight 
than submit tamely to have theii 
religion or their pastors interfered 
with.” 

It was sad to hear these forebod¬ 
ings in such an apparently peaceful 
atmosphere, and gladly we turned 
to watch the water-hens, which 
abound in this comer of the river. 

Herr H- knew them all, for 

they are public property, like the 
bears at Berne, and protected by 
statutes as far back as 1678. No¬ 
thing could be more graceful, glid¬ 
ing up and down the stream in num¬ 
bers, nor prettier than the friendly 
terms they are on with all the in¬ 
habitants. The origin of the cus¬ 
tom and cause of the protection, 
however, seems lost in obscurity; at 
least he could tell us nothing but 
the mere fact itself. A narrow 
footway runs along this side be¬ 
tween the houses and the river, up 
and down steps, and following the 
windings of the rapid stream, while 
the massive, unadorned senate- 
house is seen opposite, and all the 
dwellings on that bank rise straight 
above the water. A true mediseval 
picture it is—high and low gables in- 
termi-ved; quaint old balconies filled 
with flowers above; comely house¬ 
wives busy washing the household 
linen in the fresh waters below; 
merry young faces peeping through 
upper windows or leaning out over 
the red-cushioned sills to gossip 
with a laughing neighbor—a lo¬ 
cality made for a Walter Scott, and 
another world of thought and asso¬ 
ciation from the butterfly existence 
that now borders the lake at only 
a few yards’ distance. 

And by this ancient pathway we 
soon came to the second bridge, at 
the furthest end of the town—the 
“ Spreuner ” or Mill Bridge, or, 
more truly, the “ Dance of Death ” 


Bridge, celebrated by Longfellow 
in his Golden Legend. 

We took out the poem, and read 
that passage on the spot, and most 
perfectly it answers his beautiful 
description. Prince Henry's words 
were uttered by us where he be¬ 
gins : 

Ood's blesaiogs on the architects who build 
The bndges o’er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet^ 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals. 

Whose massive walls are bridges thrown 
The dark and terrible abyss of death. 

Well has the name of pontifex been given 
Unto the chiurh’s he^, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’* 

This one is shorter than the Ha- 
fellbriicke, being only three hun¬ 
dred feet in length, and making a 
sharp bend in the centre, and was 
built a century later—in 1408—^but 
somehow it is not venerable-look¬ 
ing, and its grim paintings give it a 
more sombre character. Elsie was 
quite right in exclaiming: “ How 
dark it grows !” It required many 
minutes to get accustomed to the 
darkness after the brilliant light we 
had left, and she must have been 
thankful when Prince Henry pro¬ 
ceeded with his explanation, s.aying 
that it was 

‘ The Dance of Death ; * 

All that go to and fro must look upon it, 

Mindful of what they shall be, wbde breath 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes, impetuous as the river of life. 

With dimpling eddies, ever green and bright. 
Save where the shadow of th i s bridge £dl$ on it." 

By his aid we too followed the 
renowned pictures copied from those 
at Basel. There we saw: 

" The grim murictan, who 
Leads all men through the mazes of that dance. 

To difierent sounds in different measures moving." 

The 

" Young man ringing to a nun. 

Who kneels at her devotums, but in kneeling 
Toms round tobok at him; and Death, meanwhile 
Is putting out the candles on the altar." 

Here he 

** Has stolen the jesteris cap and beSs, 

And dances with the queen." 
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There, 

** The heart of the new-wedded wife. 

Coming from church with her beloved lord, 

He startles with the rattle of his drum.” 

And under it is written. 

*• Nothing but death shall separate thee and rae 1" 

In .inother division is seen 

” Death playing on a dulcimer. Behind him 
A poor old woman with a nH.ar>' 

Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o’ertake him.” 

Underneath the in.scription reads, 

” Better IS death than life.” 

And in this strain the paintings 
continue, until, what between the 
objects and the general gloom, the 
effect becomes most melanchol)-, and 
we heartily symp.athi/ed in Prince 
Henry’s cry—his oi du carnr; 

” Let us go forward, and no longer sl.iy 
la this great picture-gallery of Death I” 

It led us straight into the heart 
of the old town, and with the poet 
we exclaimed : 

” I breathe again more 
Freely! Ah! how pleasant 
To come once more into the light of day 
Out of that shadow of death 

The streets were narrow, clean, 
and well paved, however, and every¬ 
thing looked so bright and cheerful 
—perhaps doubly so after th.at 
gloomy bridge—that oiir spirits at 
once revived. 'I'lie shops were 
small, and all on a homely, simple 
scale. But there were no signs of 
poverty or neglect in any direction, 
and a general air of contentment 
\as perceptible on all sides. 

•yriu: schools were just breaking 
up for their mid-day hour’s rest as 
we passed on, and the crowds of 
boys and girls flocking homewards 
made a bright contrast to the 
gloomy bridge. Troops of neatly- 
dressed little maidens were espe¬ 
cially pleasant to look at, with their 
books slung in diminutive knapsacks 
across their shoulders. A happy- 
faced, merry-looking juvenile popu¬ 
lation they all were. 

Some -fine religious prints in a 
small shop-window next attracted 


our attention, and, going in, we 
found it to be the principal book¬ 
seller’s of Lucerne. Numberless 
pamphlets on all the le.ading topics 
of the day hay on the counter, of 
which one caught my eye from its 
peculiarly local title ; Feslrcdm an 
der Schlacht/eier, or Speeches at the 
Festival, lield on the anniversary of 
the battle of Sempacli, on the 8th 
of July, 1873. 

“ What is this.’” I asked. 

“ The celebration of our glorious 
sictory over the Austri.ans !—the 
Marathon of Swiss history, as its 
hero, Arnold von Winkelried, m.ay 
be called our I.eonid.as,” replied 

Herr H-. “ It took pl.ace iu 

1386. You p.assed near the site 
yesterday, for the r.ailw.ay runs be¬ 
side the Lake of Sempach, if )'ou 
remember.” 

“■ Oh ! this, then, is a celebration, 
I suppose, in the style of the twelve 
hundredth commemor.ation of Ely 
C.ithedral which they are going to 
hold in England next month. We 
might as well celebrate Agincoiirt or 
Crecy. But this cannot be called 
a ‘centenary ’ or any name of that 
kind, as it will not be five hundred 
years since the b.attle until 1S86 1” 

“ No, it is nothing of the kind,” 
he replied, “ but is an anniversar)' 
religiously kept every year. ’I’he 
town council of Lucerne, and the 
mayor at their head, with all the 
authorities and a vast multitude 
of people, go to the b.attle-field every 
8th of July. We go there for two 
purposes : first, to pray for the de.ad 
who lie buried there, and then in 
order to Iceep the memory of the 
heroism of that d.ay and of those 
who gained us our freedom fresh in 
our own minds, and to transmit it 
to our children, as it has been trans 
raitted to us by our fathers. Allow 
me to present you with this pam¬ 
phlet. It contains the sermon 
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preached on the last occasion by 
Herr Pfarrer Haas of Hitzkirch, and 
the speech made at the Winkelried 
monument by Herr Regierungrath 
Gehrig, and they have been printed 
by order of our government here. 
You will find them interesting, and 
also these,” giving me another 
bundle, “and they will show you 
that, ne.xt to love of our holy faith, 
‘ love of fatherland ’ and of ‘ lib¬ 
erty ’ are deep-seated in tbe heart 
of every man belonging to these 
Catholic cantons.” 

“ Do tell us about the festival!” 
we cried. “ Is it a pretty sight ?” 

“ You have no idea how pretty,” 
he answered—“ pretty even if only 
as a sight; for so many priests 
come that they have to erect altars 
in the open air, and Masses are 
going on and congregations praying 
round them in all directions over 
the ground the whole morning. 
This sermon,” he continued, open¬ 
ing the pamphlet, and reading from 
it as he spoke, “ opens poetically by 
allusions to ‘ the green fields, the 
singing of the birds, and the peace¬ 
ful landscape, which alone form 
the decorations to the quiet prayer 
of the priests—the ‘ Stilles Priester- 
gebet—which had been going on 
uninterruptedly from the first rosy 
dawn of morning up to that hour ’; 
while the speech equally begins by 
a reference to the ‘lovely lake of 
the forest cantons, whence came 
the men who achieved the victory, 
and whose descendants are as pa¬ 
triotic now as in those far-off days.’ 
You will seldom hear a sermon, by 
the way, in these parts, without al¬ 
lusion to the magnificence of our 
nation, and to the great deeds of 
our forefathers. Old and young, 
clergy and laity, we are always ex¬ 
horting each other to imitate them. 
And is it not right ? We feel the 
deep truth of the principle I have 


lately seen so beautifi^lly express¬ 
ed by a Catholic writer that I 
learned it by heart at the time. ‘ Na¬ 
tions,’ he says, ‘ live by traditions, 
more even than individuals. By 
them the past extends its influence 
over the present, illumines it with 
the reflection of its glory, and ani¬ 
mates it with its spirit. Traditions 
bind together the successive pe¬ 
riods in a nation’s existence, and 
preserve amongst its children the 
unity produced by a long commu¬ 
nity of dangers and struggles, of 
triumphs and reverses.’ Revolu¬ 
tionists alone wish to break with 
the past, which, in this country at 
least, is in direct opposition to their 
godless theories, and at variance 
with all their passions. And long 
may it continue so! The last pas¬ 
sage of Herr Gel'irig’s speech, by 
which he winds up, is very fine on 
that point,” he said, again reading: 
“ • The Swiss, says an old proverb 
of the XVIth century, have a noble 
land, good laws, and a wise Confed¬ 
eracy—a Confederacy that is firm 
and strong, because it is not dic¬ 
tated by passion. Comrades! let 
us keep this legacy of our fathers 
sacred. The fatherland before all! 
God protect the fatherland!’ ” 

As he spoke these words we 
came to the senate-house stiuare, 
in sight of the glaring frescos of 
this same battle of Sempach, and 
the list of all other Swiss victories, 
with which its tower has been re¬ 
cently covered. 

“ It is not by badly-painted re¬ 
presentations such as these,” he 
tinned, smiling, “ that we try to 
keep up the old spirit, but by that 
true eloquence which touches the 
heart and convinces the reason. 
These two addresses were most soul¬ 
stirring—the sermon and speech 
equally fine—and made the greatest 
impression. The speech is a short 
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suramar)’ of our history and of Ar 
nold von Winkelrieds, opening, as 1 
said, by allusion to that ‘ pearl of 
creation,' that lake of the fores 
cantons, which is bordered by tin 
Urschweiz. 

“ What does that mean ?” asked 

Caroline C-. “ I so often havt 

noticed the word without under¬ 
standing it.” 

“ It simply means, ‘ The origin¬ 
al Switzerland.’ The particle ut 
means in German something very 
ancient, or the origin or root of 
anything. It is the proudest title 
of these forest cantons, and there¬ 
fore YOU will constantly find it 
used, varied now and then as the 
Urcantone. They are truly the 
cradle, not only of Switzerland, but 
of our freedom, and so far preserve 
the same spirit of independence 
and of courage up to this hour.” 

“ And the sermon—what was 

that likeasked young C-, 

whose interest, notwithstanding his 
scepticism about William Tell, was 
now thoroughly roused. 

“ The sermon was most suitable 

to the times,” replied Herr H-. 

“ The subject was concord or 
harmony; and its aim, to show 
how we ought to copy those virtues 
of our ancestors which caused true 
harmony. It was divided, as you 
may see here, into four points; 
First, Fidelity, when the preacher 
drew a beautiful picture of Swiss 
fidelity from the earliest ages—a 
fertile theme. Ne.xt, Justice — 
Christian justice, for he averred 
that real justice never existed in the 
pagan world, and he again goes back 
to the XIVth century to show how 
the men of that age acted, so that 
the historian Zschokke calls it ‘ the 
golden age ’ of Switzerland! And 
he fortifies his assertions by quota¬ 
tions from old annals. Here is one 
from the celebrated oath of the 


RUti, in 1307 : ‘ Every man musi 
protect the innocent and oppressed 
people in his valley, and preserve 
to them their old rights and free¬ 
dom. On the other hand, we dc 
not wish to deprive the Counts of 
Habsburg of the smallest portion 
of their property, of their rights, 01 
of their vassals. Their governors, 
followers, servants, and hirelings 
shall not lose a drop of blood.’ Then, 
again, how the same men in 1332 
gave an order to the judges ‘not to 
favor any one in a partisan spirit, 
but to deal justice according to 
their oaths.’ Again, in 1334, they 
answer a proposition made to them 
by the emperor by proudly telling 
him that ‘ there are laws which even 
princes should not transgress.’ Of 
their own government they require 
‘ that the citizens shall receive se¬ 
curity for honor, life, and property; 
that the magistrates shall listen to 
the complaints of the poor, and not 
answer them sharply; that they 
shall not pronounce judgment im¬ 
periously, nor, above all, condemn 
capriciously.’ This was in 1335 
He continues then to prove how 
scrupuioiisly they forbid feuds and 
lawless plundering; and the high 
respect our ancestors showed for 
churches and ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions is supported by a quotation 
from a league that was sworn to at 
Zurich immediately after this very 
battle of Sempach, called, in con¬ 
sequence, the Sempacher Brief, 
where this remarkable passage oc¬ 
curs : ‘ As the Almighty has chosen 
the churches for his dwelling, so it 
is our wish that none of us shall 
dare to break into, plunder, or de¬ 
stroy any convent or chapel what¬ 
soever.’ This took place in 1393, 
and Herr Pfarrer Haas ends this 
part by an appeal to the present gen¬ 
eration : * Do you wish to imitate 
your ancestors ? Then give weight 
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in the council-chamber, in the tri¬ 
bunals, in the framing of laws, in 
their execution and administration, 
to that Christian justice which 
gives and leaves to each man that 
which by right belongs to him. 
By that means you will preserve 
harmony in the land—the founda¬ 
tion-stone of national prosperity, 
and the strength of the Confeder¬ 
acy. States grow old and pass 
away, but Christianity has eternal 
youth and freshness. When a na¬ 
tion reposes on the rock of Chris¬ 
tian justice, she never suffers from 
the changes of childhood, youth, 
manhood, or old age, but flourishes 
for ever in perpetual freshness and 
vigor.’ ” 

“That is very fine!" all exclaim¬ 
ed. “ But it is the more strik¬ 
ing when one finds it was only 
spoken the other day. It sounds 
so like an old middle-age sermon 
addressed to men of the ‘ ages of 
faith.’ ’’ 

“ You are right,’’ returned Herr 

H-; “ but I assure you the tone 

is the ordinary one of sermons 
in these districts, and elicited no 
astonishment, though a great deal 
of sympathy. It will tire you, how¬ 
ever, to hear more, so we had bet¬ 
ter go on!’’ We had been linger¬ 
ing on the promenade while listen¬ 
ing to him, under the shady chest¬ 
nuts facing the lake; but now 
all unanimously begged he would 
continue, merely moving to a bench 
nearer our hotel. 

“Well, as you wish it, I shall 
obey!’’ he said, making us a bow, 
with a smile of pleasure at our in¬ 
creasing interest in his country. 
“ The next division of the sermon, 
on virtue and morality, was ably 
argued, as you will perceive when¬ 
ever you read this pamphlet; espe¬ 
cially in reference to the modem 
doctrines on these subjects now 


propounded in other parts of Swit¬ 
zerland.” (We thought here of our 
recent experience at the book-stall 
at Beme!) “ And the preacher com¬ 
plimented the inhabitants of the 
rural cantons on the Christian faith 
and simple, virtuous manners they 
still retain, ending by quotations 
from our Lord’s words in the New 
Testament, and saying that ‘en¬ 
lightenment is not unbelief, but the 
true and proper use of belief.’ The 
fourth and last essential to har¬ 
mony he shows to be that interior 
peace which can be produced by 
the Christian faith alone. No one 
can be a good citizen who does not 
conquer the passioijs of his own 
nature, and obtain that inner tran¬ 
quillity of mind which is the growth 
of true religion. Amongst other 
proofs of his argument he quotes 
from Blessed Nicholas von der FlUe. 
I presume you know who he 
was 

Each of us in turn was obliged 
to answer “ No,” although the name 
was not unfamiliar to some. But 
the more we heard, the greater did 
our humiliation gradually become 
at finding how slightly we were ac¬ 
quainted with this Swiss life; and 

every one rejoiced when Herr FI- 

replied: 

“ Blessed Nicholas was a hermit, 
but as great a patriot as he was a 
saint. However, you will hear enough 
about him when you visit Stanz 
and Sarnen. His words carried 
immense weight in his day, and he 
is still very much revered, and is 
perpetually quoted. He lived in the 
XVth century, and our Herr Pfarrer 
Haas here gives a long extract 
from one of his letters to the Mayor 
of Beme in those years. After this 
he goes on to say; ‘ Such was the 
faith of your forefathers! The pray¬ 
ers which the combatants said on 
this very spot amidst the ecoRs 
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of their enemies; the Sacred HosI 
'vhich the priest carried at Lauffen: 
;he anniversaries they founded; the 
Holy Sacrifice they ordered should 
be offered on those days of comme¬ 
moration ; the crosses they erected 
over the graves of all who fell in 
the combat, prove where their souls 
sought and obtained rest and peace.' 
‘ Fidelity', justice, virtue, and faith 
form the groundwork of the union 
and harmony of a people. Let each 
one of us, in his circle, and .amongst 
those whom he can influence, 
strengthen these pillars of the edi¬ 
fice, and in this manner we can 
best help to secure the happiness 
and solidity of our dearly-loved 
Swiss fatherland.’ Then he ninds 
up by a beautiful peroration, thus : 
‘ We stand here on graves. Simple 
stone crosses rise above these tombs, 
where foi the last four hundred and 
eighty-seven years the heroes of 
Sempach, friends and enemies, re¬ 
pose after their hard day’s work. 
Sleep in peace, ye dead ! I en\y ye 
your rest! There may be fighting 
and storm o'erhead, but what mat¬ 
ters that to the sleepers.’ Your 
eyes are closed! Ye do not watch 
the troubles and sorrows of man¬ 
kind, the cares and burdens of life, 
the battle of the spirits, the play 
of passions. Once, too, your hearts 
beat high in the decisive hour. Each 
Swiss and Austrian believed that he 
defended the right. On both sides 
stood great men and great heroes. 
Death, brave hearts, has united you 
in peace; and over your graves, for 
nearly five hundred years, has stood 
the cross in token of conciliation— 
the symbol of peace, the badge of 
the confederates; indicating that 
Switzerland will still stand firm in 
harmony when the hotly-contested 
opinions surging in her midst at 
this day shall long since have sunk 
into dust and ashes. 


* Our faith is firm in fatherland; 

Although brave sons may die, 

Swiss soil will still yield faithful band 
To wield the cross on high: 

The white, unsullied cross for aye 
O’er Swiuerland shall fly.’ ” 

“ Magnificent!” all again exclaim¬ 
ed, “ in language and sentiment! 
How we should like to have heard 
it!" 

“ There was a great crowd this 

year,” continued Herr H-, 

“ though numbers never fail on any 
occasion. But a musical festival had 
taken place in Lucerne the day be¬ 
fore, so for that reason there were 
more than usual. The majority 
now go by rail, but in my youtli 
the procession of carriages was much 
more imposing. And Lucerne then 
was a Vorort, or capital of the Con¬ 
federacy alternately with Zurich 
and Berne—a system long since 
done away with ; so that when the 
year came for its turn, all the depu¬ 
ties and the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives were invited, and c.ame too— 
all except an old Austrian, whom no¬ 
thing could move. I well remember 
he.irmg that his colleagues used to 
laugh at him for keeping up the feel¬ 
ing after so many hundred years; but 
it was so strong that he never could 
hear William Tell’s name men¬ 
tioned without calling him an ‘as¬ 
sassin ’; and you may imagine how 
the others amused themselves by 
always bringing up the subject. The 
feeling against the Austrians is very 
strong, too, amongst the Swiss.” 

“ I never understand it,” remark¬ 
ed Caroline C-. “I have al¬ 

ways been taught to look on Ru¬ 
dolph von Habsburg as a perfect 
character; and yet the moment 
one comes to this country, one 
hears nothing but abuse of the 
Habsburgs. Do explain it.” 

“ I should have to give you a lec¬ 
ture on Swiss history, dear young 
lady, I fear, before you could un- 
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derstand it; and there is no time for 
that now.” 

“ Oh! do tell us something. 
There is still half an hour before 
ihe iable-iThSle, and it is so pleasant 
sitting here. We should all like to 
have a clearer view of the reason 
of this dislike. I am always much 
puzzled, too, in Schiller’s William 
Tell, at the conspirators always 
wanting to be under the empire 
alone, and not through the Habs- 
burgs; and it is so troublesome to 
wade through a history when travel¬ 
ling,” she replied. 

“ But I should go back to the 
very beginning for that purpose,” 
he answered. “ However, if you 
insist, I shall give you a few lead¬ 
ing facts that you can find amplified 
whenever you feel inclined to read 
a Swiss history right through. iMay 
I presume, then, that you know,” 
he continued, laughing, “ that the 
first inhabitants of Switzerland are 
supposed to have been offshoots 
of Northern tribes—men driven 
from their homes by famine ? There 
were a few settlers before these, 
said to be refugees from Italy, but 
only in a wild corner of the moun¬ 
tains, hence called Rhoetia; and they 
were so few and so isolated that 
they are not w'orth mentioning. 
The stream of inhabitants poured 
down by the Lake of Constance. 
Some say that the same names are 
found to this day in Sweden as in 
the valleys of these cantons. In 
any case, the tradition is that two 
brothers, Switer and Swin, arrived 
with their families and followers, 
and settled at the upper end of this 
lake, and from them the territory 
they occupied was called Schwytz. 
It is quite certain that this was the 
first part occupied; therefore the 
title it claims of ‘ Urschweiz,’ or 
‘original Switzerland,’ is most ap¬ 
propriate. They spread all round 


this lake and through these forest 
cantons, on from one valley to an¬ 
other, to the foot of the great showy 
Alp region, but not further. Other 
races came later, and settled at 
Geneva and elsewhere, and, com¬ 
ing into collision with Rome, then 
mistress of the world, were finally 
made part of the Roman Empire. 
Then came the inroad of other 
barbarians on the downfall of 
Rome, and everything was in utter 
confusion until the light of Chris¬ 
tianity shone over the land. It 
was introduced here, as in Germany, 
by missionaries who came from all 
parts, and a bishopric even was 
founded at Chur in the earliest 
Frankish times. Convents, too, 
rose on all sides. You will find 
remains of them in the most remote 
valleys and out-of-the-way corners 
of the country. S. Sigebert, for 
instance, came from France, and 
built Disentis in the wilds of Rhos- 
tia, now the Orisons. S. Columba 
and S. Mangold preached along the 
Reuss and tho Aar, and the great 
3 . Gall evangelized the wild dis¬ 
trict round the I.ake of Constance, 
girt by forests filled with all 
manner of wild beasts. The cele¬ 
brated convent of his name was 
built on the site of his hermitage, 
and gave rise to the town of St. 
Call. Einsiedeln, too, the famous 
monastery which you are going to 
visit, dates also from that period, 
aver the cell of the hermit Meinrad, 
and so on in every direction. Even 
Zurich and our own Lucerne owe 
:heir origin to convents. As in so 
many other countries, so here like¬ 
wise the monks spread civilization 
apened schools, and taught the peo¬ 
ple agriculture. Then came an- 
ather period of confusion after 
Charlemagne’s reign, which ended 
ay the greater portion of Swit- 
cerland falling to the share of his 
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successors in the German Empire. 
There were numberless dukes and 
counts all over the land who al¬ 
ready held large possessions, but 
had been vassals of the Dukes of 
Swabia. Now, however, they set 
him at defiance, and would obey 
no one but the emperor. Many 
of the monasteries, too, had acquir¬ 
ed considerable property by this 
time, and their abbots were often 
powerful lords. They followed 
the example of the counts and 
dukes, and also assumed indepen¬ 
dence. But, on the other hand, the 
towns equally rose in importance, 
and often set the nobles and abbots 
at naught. These then, in order 
not to lose their influence, strove 
to in'c rease the number of their vas¬ 
sals by making clearances in their 
forests, promoting the establishment 
of villages, and granting privileges 
to their inhabitants, in all which 
you will find the origin of the e.x- 
traordinary number of rural com¬ 
munes for which Switzerland has 
always been so noted. The nobles, 
who liad no occupation but war, 
were engaged in constant feuds 
amongst themselves or with the 
towns of which they were most 
jealous, and, leading lawless lives, 
wasted their inheritance little by 
little. The Crusades also contri¬ 
buted to diminish them, for all 
the knights in the country flocked 
thither. In the course of time 
their numbers dwindled considera¬ 
bly by these means, or by the sale 
of their property and feudal rights 
to the towns and even to the villa¬ 
ges. At the period we are talking 
of, however, they were amongst the 
heroes of the land, and often fought 
bravely and made themselves re¬ 
spected. 

“ In one district, however, there 
were 'neither nobles, nor castles, 
nor towns, nor monasteries, nor 


any inhabitants, except the descen¬ 
dants of the first settlers. That 
was in the wild region of Rhoetia, 
and in what now constitutes these 
forest cantons, or Vierwaldstatter, 
as they are called in German. The 
latter all sprang from one common 
stock, and for a long time had only 
one head and one church. This 
was in the Muotta Valley, and 
thither came the entire population 
of Schwytz, Unterwalden, and Uri. 
At last, when they increased and 
multiplied, they divided into these 
three districts, built their own 
churches, and elected their own 
Landamman, or chief magistrate, 
and their own council. No one 
claimed sovereignty over this 
mountain district but the empe¬ 
ror. To him the people never 
objected; on the contrary, they 
were rather glad to enjoy his pow¬ 
erful protection, and willingly ac¬ 
cepted, nay, often chose, the impe¬ 
rial judges to act as arbitrators in 
cases of their own internal disputes. 
Now, these judges were called'gov¬ 
ernors, or Vogts, and, in order to 
distinguish them from inferior gov¬ 
ernors, were entitled Reichsvogte, or 
governors of the empire. It is well 
to bear this in mind, for on this 
point turned the whole dispute 
with the Habsburgs, and it was the 
cause of the conspiracy of the RUti 
and of our subsequent freedom. It 
must also be remembered that the 
object of every community in the 
country at that period was to free 
itself from the yoke of the local 
laws, whether nobles or abbots, 
and to place themselves directly 
under the empire. And in this al¬ 
most every town succeeded by 
slow degrees. The advantages 
were very great. First of all, they 
were not liable to the constant 
petty exactions of near neighbors, 
and the imperial government was 
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so far away that they were allowed 
to administer their own property 
and to choose their own authori¬ 
ties, being only asked in exchange 
to pay some light taxes to the im¬ 
perial treasury, and to accept a 
Reicftsvogt, or governor. His of¬ 
fice was merely to uphold the em¬ 
peror’s rights, and to act as judge 
in matters of life and death—a 
condition never refused; for it was 
held that, being a stranger, he would 
be more impartial than one of their 
community. 

“Amongst the nobles who had 
gradually grown powerful at this 
time were the Counts of Habsburg, 
who lived in the Aargau, and, in¬ 
stead of diminishing, had been 
daily extending, their possessions 
and influence. Suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly Count Rudolph was 
chosen Emperor of Germany. There 
were great disputes between the 
German princes on the death of the 
late emperor, and the story runs 
that they elected him simply on the 
assurance of the Elector of Co¬ 
logne, who declared that Rudolph 
von Habsburg was upright and 
wise, beloved by God and man. 

“ This, as you know, proved true, 
and you were perfectly right in be¬ 
lieving him to have been a ‘ perfect 
character.’ Moreover, he never 
forgot his old fellow-countrymen, 
and showered favors on them as 
long as he lived. Many places 
were made direct fiefs of the 
empire by him, amongst others 
our town of Lucerne, but more 
especially these forest cantons; 
and he raised the Bishop of 
Lausanne and the Abbot of Ein- 
siedeln to the rank of princes of 
the empire. As. a natural result, 
the whole country grew devoted to 
him, and came forward with gifts 
of money and assistance of every 
kind whenever he required it. 


“ But with his successor, his son 
Albrecht, comes the reverse of the 
medal. It was soon seen that he 
thought of nothing but increasing 
his own family possessions, and had 
no respect for the privileges of the 
towns or rural populations. Fore¬ 
seeing evil times, therefore, Uri, 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden met to¬ 
gether, and made a defensive league, 
binding themselves by oath to stand 
by each other and to defend them¬ 
selves against all enemies. Hence 
the origin of their name, ‘ Eidge- 
nossen,’ which in German means 
‘ oath-participators.’ The Bishop 
of Constance and Duke of Savoy 
made a separate agreement, and 
so did various others. At last the 
princes of Germany also became 
so discontented with Albrecht that 
they elected a Prince Adolf of Nas¬ 
sau in his stead. The whole country 
was soon divided into two parties, 
one for and the other against Al¬ 
brecht of Austria, as he had then be¬ 
come. Down he marched with a 
large army, devastated the territory 
of the Bishop of Constance, and 
Adolf of Nassau lost life and crown 
in a desperate battle. The confeder¬ 
ates had taken no part against Al¬ 
brecht openly as yet, and sent 
ambassadors to beg he would re¬ 
spect their ancient rights, as his 
father of glorious memory had al¬ 
ways done. But he only answered 
‘ that he would soon change their 
condition.’ Meantime, the majori¬ 
ty of the nobles joined his side; but 
the towns resisted him, and Berne 
gained such a great victory that 
he got alarmed and made peace 
with Zurich, confirming all its 
privileges. He then sent word to 
the Waldstatter cantons that he 
wished to treat them as the beloved 
children of his own family, and 
that they had better at once place 
themselves under Austrian protcc- 
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tion. But the sturdy, Iree-hearted 
mountaineers replied that they pre¬ 
ferred the old rights they had in¬ 
herited from their fathers, and de¬ 
sired to continue direct vassals of 
the empire. Albrecht was not pre¬ 
pared to enforce their submission, 
so he resorted to the expedient of 
sending them ReichsvogU who were 
wicked and cruel men, that were 
ordered, besides, to oppress and 
torment them in such a manner 
that they should at last desire in 
preference to place themselves 
under Austro-Habsburg protec¬ 
tion. Chief of these was the now 
far-famed Gessler, and also Lan- 
derberg, whose castle at Sarnen was 
the first destroyed later. Not only 
were they cruel, but they insisted 
on living in the country, although 
all previous Reichsvogte, or gover¬ 
nors, had only come there occa¬ 
sionally, and had allowed the people 
to govern themselves. Unable to 
bear it, the celebrated ‘ three,’ 
Stauffjcher, FUrst, and Melchthal, 
whom you now know through Schil¬ 
ler, if from no other source; met 
togetlicr. Staulfacher came from 
Schwylz, Walther Fiirst from Uri, 
and Arnold von Melchthal repre¬ 
sented Unterwalden, and they chose 
for their meeting the central spot 
of the meadow, called the Riiti, 
which you will pass when sailing 
up the lake. Each brought ten 
others with them, and in their name 
and that of all their fellow-coun¬ 
trymen they took that oath which 
was quoted in the sermon as I read 
it just now. This union of the 
three cantons was the foundation 
of the Swiss Confederation. Lu¬ 
cerne joined it in 1332, and then it 
became the League of the Four For¬ 
est Cantons, all surrounding this 
lake. Some say that Tell was one 
of the ten from his canton, but 
others deny this. It does not 


much matter, for one fact is cer¬ 
tain : that the whole country was 
discontented, and Gessler grew 
alarmed without knowing of the 
conspiracy, which alarm was the 
cause of his conduct towards Tell.” 

“ Oh ! William Tell is all a myth,” 

exclaimed young C-, who never 

could conceal his sentiments on this 
point. “ No one believes in him 
nowadays.” 

“ My dear young gentleman,” an¬ 
swered Herr H-quietly, “ it is 

easy for modern critics to say this. 
They may laugh and sneer as they 
like. Nothing is more easy than 
to argue against anything. I re¬ 
member often hearing that Arch¬ 
bishop Whately — your own arch¬ 
bishop—was so convinced of this 
that he once undertook to write a 
pamphlet in this style, disproving 
the existence of the First Napoleon, 
and succeeded triumphantly. But 
I hold with Buckle — your own 
Buckle too!” he said, laughing— 
“ who declares that he relies more 
on the strength of local traditions 
and on native bards than on any¬ 
thing else. The great argument 
against William Tell, I know per¬ 
fectly well, is that the same story 
is to be found in Saxo-Grammati- 
cus, and also in Sanscrit; but that 
does not disturb me, for there is no 
reason why the same sort of thing 
may not have happened in many a 
place. These mountaineers cer¬ 
tainly had no means of studying 
either the one or the other in what 
you, no doubt, will call the ‘dark 
ages’! Just have patience until 
you see the Tell chapels and hear 
a little more on the subject, and I 
hope you will change your mind. 
One thing is cer.tain, namely, that 
Tell was not the cause of the con¬ 
spiracy, and that his treatment did 
not make the confederates depart 
from their original plan, which was 
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to rise on the New Year’s night of 
1308. In »/)> humble opinion, Schil¬ 
ler has done poor William Tell no 
good, for between him and the 
opera the story has been so much 
popularized that this alone has 
raised all the doubts about it. Peo¬ 
ple fancy it was Schiller’s creation 
more or less, altogether forgetting 
that the chapels and the veneration 
for Tell have existed on the spot 
these hundreds of years. It is for¬ 
tunate Arnold von Winkelried has 
not been treated in the same way, 
or we should doubt his existence 
too.” 

“ You have not told us anything 
about Sempach yet,” broke in Caro¬ 
line C-, anxious to stop the dis¬ 

cussion, which seemed likely to vex 
the old gentleman, especially as she 
well knew her brother’s school-boy 
disposition for argument. 

“ Morgarten and much more oc¬ 
curred before that, mademoiselle,” 
answered Herr H-, “all tend¬ 

ing to Increase the national hatred 
of Austria. As a natural conse¬ 
quence of the Riiti and its uprising, 
Albrecht became enraged against 
the forest cantons, and marched 
at once to Switzerland with a large 
force. But a most unexpected, 
startling event happened. He had 
a nephew, Duke John of Swabia, 
who was his ward, but from whom 
he continued to withhold his patri¬ 
mony on one pretext or another. 
The young man at length grew fu¬ 
rious, and, as they were crossing 
this very same river Reuss at Win- 
disch, Duke John stabbed his uncle, 
whilst a noble, a conspirator of 
John’s, struck him on the head. 
There were a few others present, 
but in a panic they all fled, and left 
the Emperor of Germany to die in 
the arms of a poor woman who 
happened to be passing. 

“The deed was so fearful that 
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even Albrecht’s worst enemies were 
horrified, and it is said that the 
murderers wandered over the world, 
and ultimately died as outcasts. 
Zurich shut its gates against them, 
and the forest cantons refused 
them all shelter. But Albrecht’s 
family not only pursued them, but 
behaved inhumanly. His widow 
and two children, Duke Leopold 
and Agnes, Queen of Hungary, came 
at once to Switzerland, and seized 
innocent and guilty right and left, 
destroying without scruple the cas¬ 
tle of any noble whom they sus¬ 
pected in the slightest degree, and 
executing all without mercy. Agnes 
in particular was cruel beyond mea¬ 
sure. One story related of her by 
Swiss historians is that, after hav¬ 
ing witnessed the execution of sixty- 
three innocent knights, and whilst 
their blood was flowing at her feet, 
she exclaimed : ‘ Now I am bath¬ 
ing in May-dew!’ Whether lite¬ 
rally true or not, it shows what she 
must have been to have given cause 
for such a tale. In fact, the stories 
of her merciless character are too 
numerous and terrible to repeat 
now. At last she and her mother, 
the widow, built a magnificent con¬ 
vent on the site of the murder, 
which you may have heard of as 
Koui^sfelder, or the King’s Field. 
There she subsequently retired to 
‘ end her days in piety ’; but the 
people detested her, and Zschokke 
says that once when she was pass¬ 
ing through the convent, and bowed 
to one of the monks, he turned 
round and boldly addressed her 
thus : ‘ Woman ! it is a bad way to 
serve God, first to shed innocent 
blood, and then to found convents 
from the spoils of the victims.’ She 
died there, and we have a piece of 
silk in the arsenal in Lucerne which 
formed part of her funeral apparel.” 

“Oh! how horrible,”.exclaimed 
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Caroline C-. But I wouU 

give anything to see it! Hov 
could we manage it?” 

“Very easily,” replied Her 

H-. “ If you only have time, w( 

might go there after dinner. It ii 
close to the Spreuner Briicke, and i 
can get you in. There are manj 
trophies also from Sempach, anc 
other victories besides.” 

“ Do tell us about Sempach,” ] 
interposed. “ It is getting late, and 
I fear the dinner-bell will soon 
ring.” 

“ First came the battle of Mor- 
garten, of which you will see the site 
from the top of the Rigi. Albrecht’s 
son Leopold followed up his fathei's 
grudge .against the forest c.antons, 
and gave them battle there in 1308, 
when he was signally defeated. It 
was a gloiiotis victory by a hand¬ 
ful of peas.ints. But you will read 
.about It on your journey. Sempach 
IS our Lucerne property. It did 
not take place for si.Kty-nine years 
after Morgarten, but in the interval 
there had been constant fighting with 
the house of Austria, which still kept 
its possessions in Switzerland, and 
also with the nobles, who hated 
the towns-people, and clung to the 
Habsburgs more or less. It was 
about this time that a castle belong¬ 
ing to the latter, on this lake, just 
round the projecting corner to our 
left, was destroyed by the people. 
It was called here Habsburg, and 
has lately been restored by a for¬ 
eigner. On all sides the worst feel¬ 
ings were kept alive, and it only 
required a spark to set all in a 
blaze. This eventually happened 
by some angry Lucerners levelling 
to the ground the castle of a knight 
who had imposed undue taxes upon 
them. He, on his side, appealed to 
the Habsburg of the day, who, by 
a curious coincidence, was also a 
Duke Leopold, son of the Leopold 


who was defeated at Morgarten. 
Full of anger, he gathered all his 
forces, and marched in hot haste 
against Lucerne. But on the heights 
near the Lake of Sempach he en¬ 
countered the confederates. They 
had come from Lucerne, with con¬ 
tingents, though in small force, 
from all the forest cantons. It 
was hilly ground, most unfitted for 
cavalry; but Leopold would not 
wait for his infantry, and, making 
his heavily-armed knights dismount, 
he ordered them to rush with their 
pointed lances in close ranks on 
the enemy. It was like a wall of 
iron, and at first the confederates 
could make no impression upon it 
They fell in numbers, and were just 
beginning to despair when a voice 
cried out, ‘ I will open a path to 
freedom 1 Faithful, dearly-loved 
confederates, take care of my wife 
and child !’ and a man, rushing 
fonvard, seized .as many lances .as he 
could clasp, buried them in his own 
body, and fell dead. This w.as 
Arnold von IVinkclried, an in¬ 
habitant of Stanz, about whom 
little else is known. Over his 
corpse his comrades pressed for¬ 
ward through the opening he had 
thus made, and they never again 
yielded the dear-bought advantage. 
The struggle became fearful on 
both sides ; prodigies of valor were 
performed, and it is said that three 
stand.ard-bearers were killed before 
the flag of Austria could be c.aptur- 
ed. Eventually the knights turned 
in order to retreat; but their heavy 
armor impeded them, and theirmen, 
sure of victory, had led their horses 
far away. So they were cut down by 
hundreds. Duke Leopold was killed 
by a man from Schwytz; but they 
all fought bravely, and defended 
their banners with such tenacity 
that one was found torn into small 
shreds, in order that the enemy 
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might not get it, while its pole was 
firmly clenched between the teeth 
of the dead man who had been car¬ 
rying it. That was the glorious 
b.attle of Sempach, which finally 
crushed the power of the Habsburgs 
in Switzerhind, and after which our 
liberty was firmly established. Is 
it any wonder, then, that we cele¬ 
brate it so religiously, or that the 
antipathy to Austria was so deeply 
rooted in the nation ? The whole 
aim of the Habsburgs after Ru¬ 
dolph’s reign, and of the nobles who 
were their vassals, was to crush our 
privileges and fieedom. In con¬ 
sequence, they were so hated that 
no one could even \enture to wear 
a peacock’s feather, meiely because 
It was the favorite ornament of the 
-Vustiian dukes. In fact, peacocks 
were forbidden in Sn itzerland ; and 
a story is told, to show how far the 
feeling went, of a man liar ing broken 
his wine-glass at a public tavern, 
merely because he fancied that he 
saw the colors of a peacock’s tail in 
the play of the sun’s rays on the 
glass.” 

As HerrH-pronounced these 

words the first dinner-bell rang, and 
we all rose, thanking him cordially 
for his most interesting lecture. 

Caroline C-in particular was 

most grateful, declaring that she 
never could unders....id anything 
of Swiss history before, but now 
had the clearest view of its general 
bearings. 

After dinner all e.xcept myself 

and Mrs. C-started off at once 

for the arsenal to see the “ relics,” 
as they now called them ; but we two 
adjourned to the Hofkirche at four 
o’clock to listen to the organ, play¬ 
ed there daily for strangers, as at 
Berne and Freyburg. The Lucerne 
instrument is not so well known as 
those two, but it is equally fine, if 
not finer. It was admirably played. 


too, and we sat en tranced by its tones, 
especially by its heavenly Vox 
Angelica, fully sympathizing with 
Wordsworth when standing on the 
old Hofbridge that came up to the 
church hill in his d.ay, and writing; 

“ Volumes of sound, from the cathedral rolled. 
This long-roofed vista penetrate.” 

We had arranged to sleep that 
night at Vitznau, at the foot of the 
Rigi, in order to ascend by the first 
train next morning, and for this pur- 
]mse were to leave in a six o’clock 
steamer. It seemed difficult to 
tear ourselves so quickly away from 
Lucerne, and the hurry was consid¬ 
erable. The remainder of our par¬ 
ty, however, returned just in time, 
full of all they had seen—“ Agnes’ 
shroud,” a dreadful title for a piece 
of heavy silk used at her fune¬ 
ral, striped yellow and black, the 
Habsburg colors; Duke Leopold’s 
coat-of-mail, in which he was killed 
at Sempach, and a dozen others; a 
he.ap of lances taken there; num¬ 
bers of trophies from Giandson and 
Mor.at, the battles with Charles the 
Bold ; but, what interested them 
most, the great standard of Habs¬ 
burg, of yellow silk with a red lion 
on it, taken at Sempach, .and an¬ 
other, a iihite flag, covered, they 
said, with blood, also captured 

there. Young C-was most 

struck besides w'ith a very old vase 
decorated with the meeting at the 
Ruti. 

It was a lovely evening, but, 
though the sail promised to be de¬ 
lightful, we left Lucerne and its 
worthy citizen with regret, thanking 
him cordially, over and over again,, 
for the interest he had given us in 
his country, and at last persuaded 
him to come and meet us in a day 
or tw'O, and act as our cicerone in. 
part of the forest cantons, which 
by his means already assumed » 
place in our affections. 
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GERMANY. 

JOVllS.Kh OF li. CR.Ur.ME. 

Tour in Alsaco and Switzerland. 

G. —I .spent a doliglitful Sdbbatli 
at Mulillmiiscn. A lar«re number of jier- 
Bona repAircd with mo to a noi^liboring 
stream, where I baptl/.eil six believers, 
all Ibiinevl^’ llomun (.^alholles. One of 
tliese took a prominent part in the politi¬ 
cal movements of At this place I 

bebl three well-altenilcd moetiiij^s, ami 
broke brea 1 wi:h scvenly-seveii brethren 
and .sisters. Our breiliren, wlio l)aYe | 
lon^ labored apparently in vu'm here, | 
are ;»re illy eneouraged by indications of ; 
returnin'; pro.sperity. [ 

From Mnlilhauscn, I proceeded to L., i 
where, after a public meelmjr,t!ie whole 
ni;rht wa.s s[)ent iu conversation with in¬ 
quirers, l)iplisni3, and dispensing the 
Lord's Sapper. My next station was 
13 isle, from wlioncc I visited several 
Sa'Iss cantons. At St. Gallen and Zu¬ 
rich, I glined admission to the hospitals, 
whic.li ciiableil me to address words of 
instruction or comfort to many a poor 
suHerer. 

Enshantins seenery. 

This tour being made on foot, I had 
the double advantage of conversing with 
the pe is.anTry,andof enjoying at leisure 
the world-famed scenery, which nowhere 
spoke more audibly to my heart than in 
the canton Glarus. Here‘‘gardens and 
orchards, vineyards and fountains of 
water,” vividly call to mind the “ delec¬ 
table mountains,” or Ueiilab's fair and 
ple.i3int land. ^Uny of the mountains 
of Glarus rear their snow-capped licads 
from seven to nine thousand feet above 
the sea, and seem placed like guardian 
genii around the blue lakes, ■which, 
wreathed with gardens and vineyards, 
lie peacefully cradled at their feet. Who 
wouM not “praise the Lord,” ivhile 
behohling the wonderful works of cre¬ 
ation ? Yetj alas, these fair regions are 


inhabited by a people, who, blinded by 
Satan, arc strangers to God, and worship 
at the shrine of ignorance ami supersti¬ 
tion. Of this 1 hud r»*pt^teil evidence 
at Kloster Einsiodeb 

IClostei* Einsvodel and tho capuohiu. 

My desire to visit tliis celcbi’ated 
])laee had been greatly increased by 
meeting multitudes of pilgrims on their 
w.ay thither, and I determined to judge 
of it.s attractions myself 

Kloster Einsiedel lies in the midst of a 
desolate mountain district. A hermit 
named Meinod is said to have been mur¬ 
dered here,—vvhcnce its siiuctily. A 
cloister, rontaining above a thou.^and 
apartments, has been crecteil here, and 
is occupied by priests, capuchins, and 
students. The splemlor of its (diurch, 
gleaming-with gold and m ivble, surpasses 
concc[>iion, e.^ipecially the .so-called 
“ clripel of grace.” Truly the word 
of the apostle, 1 Cor. 1: 2G, finds no ap¬ 
plication here. 

At the cntr.ancc to the cloister, I found 
an aged oapueliin monk, eagerly reeciv- 
! ing money fi'om the pilgrims. 1 seated 
myself on a stone bench near him, and 
soon found that “ masses for the d> ad ” 

I were being purchased. Tiie evident 
])Overty of miny of the pilgrims, yet 
tlieir eagerness to secure the desired 
I benefit for some depuTed friend, was 
, touching. The old man in the mean- 
I wliilo carried on his business so o.x- 
! pcditiously, that I felt convinecd he 
, could not enter all the nanu's given, nor 
, could all the masses ordered possibly be 
' read. Not that this ivas of any consc- 
(jucncc, but Peter’s ropvoofj Acts 8 : 20, 
might have been well applied here. At 
I llie s.ime time crowds of pilgrims lay 
around me on their knees before cruci¬ 
fixes and images, of which there is here 
no lack. 

The gospel ■welcomod in time of need. 

I soon began to distribute tracts, and 
gave one, entitled, “ Prayer iu the name 
of Jesus,” to a gentleman kneeling before 
an image. He immediately began to 
read it, and when I ixjturned to him said, 
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Tliis is a beautiful book; happy he wlio 
can thus pray in the name of Jesus.” I 
askeil wliother lie ooulil not pray In tliis 
■way ? “ No,’•was the reply ; “ for ten 

years I have longed to do so, and have 
to this end made many eHTorts, but in 
vain. I have been once in Uoine, twice 
in Jerus^ileni, and often here. I think I 
must go to Jerusalem once more.” He 
further told me he wished to .serve the 
Lord Jesus; but that the priests Iiad 
everywhere told him, his sins had been 
so numerous as to reipiire miny good 
works on his part. He had even a Hible, 
and rejieated several passages of Scr'ii- 
ture; but the false iuterpretalioa of 
priests had left him utterly ignorant of 
their true meaning. 

I now endeavored to show my com¬ 
panion a much nearer roail to salvation 
than either by way of Home or Jerusa¬ 
lem, and how by liiith in Christ we may 
obtain peace with God. He listened 
avith great interest, and we knelt down 
to'i^ether among the kneeling multitude 
around us, in ‘‘spirit and in truth” to 
worship Him who had caused us thus 
wonderfully to meet. My friend then 
bought several books of me, and kindly 
pressing my hand at parting,sai l—“My 
dear brother in Christ, I shall hold you 
in grateful remembrance.” 

Holy fair—A weak church. 

On quitting the church, I fuiud my¬ 
self in the midst of a “ holy fair,” where 
the zealous were vehemently recom¬ 
mending holy oil, rosaries, and prayer 
books! Deception and falsehoo I, I .soon 
discerned, were no strangers here. The 
village of Kloster Kiiisiedel numbers 
about two hundred liouses, of which from 
si.xty to seventy arc public liouses. 
’J'hcse, beside several shops, exist (or 
the “ benefit ” of the pilgrims. As I 
was walking through the fair, a proces¬ 
sion of priests with standards passed 
me, on their way to worship some sficjia! 
representation of the Virgin. “ Great 
is Diana of the Kphesians! ” I bought 
a copy of the “ Immaculate Conception,” 
offered me by an old woman, and in re- 


! turn recommended my holy books to 
her, of which, as I could sell her a dozen 
f<>r two groschens, while her own cost a 
groscheii each, she readily took a supply, 
and was quite pleased with her bar¬ 
gain. 

In the book I had bought, the follow¬ 
ing expressions oceur: ‘'Holy Mary, 
surest refuge, most faithful protector, 
glorious crown and loveliest ornament of 
the Holy Catholic ehiireh,” &e. A pitia¬ 
ble churcli, indeed, Avhose most powerful 
protector is a we tk, erring woman, whom 
the vSaviour puhliely vehtiked for her 
w’ant of fiiith, John 2: 4. .Several in¬ 
firm old pilgrims whom I met, I advised 
to return Inme to seek the Lord in 
tlieir closets, and tried to show them tlial 
Go 1, being greater than tlie world, can¬ 
not be confined to the walls of a cloister. 

OppasitiDQ—Switzerland a promising 
field. 

In the country tornuud Zurich, I 
preachcil twenty-eight times, in ten dif¬ 
ferent places. Tlie Mormons, too, have 
found tlieir way Iiore, and are propaga¬ 
ting their errors Avith great zeal. Tavq 
of these people asked p *rmis.-i «n to make 
a few statements, at the clo>e of one of 
our .services. I did not refuse tlieir re- 
(jucst; but as soon as I l)egan to gainsay 
tliem from the Scriptures, they left the 
Iiouse in great wrath. On another oc¬ 
casion several inquirers remaine.d for 
conversation. AVhile we Avere speaking, 
throe men of a desperate aspect entered, 
and, after listening a few moments, left 
again. Hut not long after avc had re¬ 
tired to rest, we were aAvakened by a 
loud noise, and perceived the liouse (o 
be surrounded by our enemies. They 
demanded that I sliould bj delis'ered up 
to them, and at length became so violent 
as to induce me to take refuge in a small 
room under the roof, occupied by an old 
man, wlio kept me concealed until day¬ 
break, Avhen the people, Aveary of their 
fruitless e.xertions, hud taken tlieir de- 
fiurturc, and I avus pcniiitted to proceed 
to St. Gallon, Avhere I baptized two be¬ 
lievers. 
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Notwithstanding such occasional oppo¬ 
sition, I have found Switzerland a prom¬ 
ising field of labor. Much kindness and 
hospitality were shown mo, and I may 
mention h.aving received a hundred 
francs for our necessitous brethren in 
Hesse. 

The “royal seed-merchant.” 

In returning home by the omnibus, 
one of my fellow-travellers inquired 
what was my trade ? “ Royal seed-mer¬ 
chant,” was my reply, “ and the seed I 
deal in is incorruptible.” This assertion 


excited general curiosity, and I was 
asked to produce a specimen, which I 
gladly did in the shape of a Testament. 
I was asked for further explanation, and 
a conversation on religion ensued which 
lasted to the end of our journey. 

Similar opportunities for commending 
the Saviour to sinners were afforded me 
on railways, steamboats, or on the high 
road, and I have reason to hope some of 
the seed scattered by the way has fallen 
into good ground. 

On this tour I sold two hundred bibles 
and testaments. 
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NIGHT’S FISHING IN THE ALPS. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Ville-neuvo, called Peniculus by the Homans, is situated at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Lake Leman. The Rhone, descending from Furca, whence it takes 
its rise, passes this little town at the distance of a half hour’s ride, and desig 
nates the southernmost limit of the Canton de Vaui: advancing thence five 
leagues, it forms a point, and separates the Canton de Vaux from the Vallais. 
A cclerifere, that awaits the arrival of the steamboat passengers, conducts them, 
the same evening, to Bex, where they usually sleep. The hour’s start that I 
had gained by coming over-land, gave me time to run to the spot where the 
Rhone, dividing into two branches, throws itself, grey and sandy, into the lake, 
depositing therein its slime, and coming out again, pure and blue, at Geneva, 
after having traversed the lake throughout its whole extent. 

When I returned to Ville-neuve, the coach was ready to start: every one 


“ I have no desire to fish.” 

“ But you came to see me fish, did not you 1” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“Then take off your pantaloons, unless you prefer going into the water with 
them on : you can do as you choose : there is no disputing about taste.” 

So saying, he began to descend into the precipitous ravine where the tor¬ 
rent brawled, and where this marvellous fishing was to be performed. 

I followed him with unsteady steps over the pebbles that rolled from beneath 
my feet, clinging to Maurice, who was as upright and firm as a forest oak. We 
had nearly thirty feet to descend over the steep and movable road; ami my 1 
guide saw how difficult it would be for me to proceed without his assistance. 

“ Take the lantern,” svid ho, quietly. 

I complied at once. He then, with his disengaged hand, grasped me under i 
the shoulder with a strength that I could not have conceived his lank body to 
possess—the strength of a mountaineer, that I have since discovered, under 
similar circumstances, in children of ten ycais old—and sustained me down the 


fvilwu *■ iwhUiliovA I.V/ f iiiu'iiuu« c/t uuai/ii yy ao icauv vii Obuit • i*/**i/>i*i * i iii 

had takemhis seat; and, as I had been absent at the distribution, the one that dangerous defile : his instinct of a faithful guide overcoming the rancor he had 
was considered the worst, was carefully reserved for me. Fortunately, it was '•-ow felt towards me so that 1 reached the water’s edge without accident. 

the very one I should have chosen. It was in the cabriolet, by the side of the I dipped my hand in it and found i was icy cold ' 

, . 1_ - I 1 .1 ... .L_" Do von reav intend to CO in there. Maurice !’ said I to him. 


conduclcur; where, indeed, there was nothing to screen me from the evening 
air, but where, at the same time, there was nothing to obstruct my view of the 
. surrounding country. 

The valley we were to traverse, presented a beautiful view through the blue- 
ish horizon of the Alps. It opened here two leagues broad upon the lake. 


isii XI, uuciicu licit: tv>u icuMucp uiuuu viuuii viiv tunv| , 1* .V r i i* 

whence, gradually narrowing until it reaches St. Maurice, a single gate suffices ® reason o my exc ama 1011. 

__1 ’ „ .1 . 1 __.1__ „.i ri,„i?i_ A. “ I don’t wish yon to go into that wai 


" Do yon really intend to go in there, Maurice 1 ” said I to him. 

" Certainly,” he replied, taking the lantern from my hand and putting one 
foot in the torrent. 

“ But the water is freezing!” said I with an effort to detain him. 

“ It comes from the snow a half league up the mountain,” said he, not under- 


to enclose it, so straightened is it I e'.ween the mountain and The Rhone. At ^ 7 °’’.^o go into hat water Maurice! 

short intervals, on either side of the river, pretty little Vaudois and Vallasian Didn’t you say that you wanted trout fcr breakfast to-morrow t 

villages greeted my eyes ; but our motion was sJrapid that I could disiinguuh ,, “ Yes, I said so. But I did not know that to gratify this wh m a man-you, 
nothmg but the boldness of their situation on the side of the mountain : some, Maurice must plunge up to your waist in a f ozen stream at^the risk of dying 
apparently ready to slide down a steep declivity scaled by vines ; others, rest- ’V“1--' “ 

ing on a platform surrounded by dark fir-tree's, like birds’ nests hidden among .. r,, take ca 7 e of tharSc 7 Come.” 

the branches : some, overhanging a precipice, the road or means of access to „ ,1 . u; 1^_. 

which the eye sought vainly to dtcover. Finally, bounding the landscape and “Y ’ ’tTb^ 2 ’ 

towering above all intervening objects, the Dent de Mercies on the left, red as ‘ f ,• , , , 


ing on a platform surrounded by dark fir-tree's, like birds’ nests hidden among .. ^ J care of that, Maurice Come.” 

the branches : some, overhanging a precipice, the road or means of access to „ ,1 . u; 1^_ 

which the eye sought vainly to dteover. Finally, bounding the landscape and “’ Vt"b^ 2 ’’^ 

towering above all intervening objects, the Dent de Mercies on the left, red as are others, beside you, fond of trout. I don’t know how it i. ; but 

a brick just g owing from the furnace, rose sevmi thousand six hundred feet ,„iferable fish full of bones!” 

above our heads ; and on the right, its sister, the Dent du Midi, lifted Us snow- ,, , 

white head eight thousand five hundred feet into the clouds : both variously co- .. ®Lnnt, m th If vou don’t want'the trout, others do : and since I am 


ttuuvo uuf ; auu uii iiiu rigni, us sisier, vuu uuiu uu miui, iiuuu us auuw- i ,, , , , __ • 

white head eight thousand five hundred feet into the clouds : both variouslv co- .. ^lounts to this*^ If you don’t want'the trout, others do ; and since I am 
lored by the last rays of the setting sun, and standing bold y out from a sky of ] ^ travellers who like the 

azure blue. All this I beheld as a punishment for my tardy arrival; while my 3,lt 

fellow-travellers within closely buttoned curtains, were felicitating themselves would like some chamois.’ Chamois! a nasty black meat : they 

on their escape from the chill of the atmosphere. 

a ram ! Well! as soon as they say that, the mistress calls 
We reached Bex at nightfall. The coach drew up before one of those pretty as .she called Maurice when von said voii wanted trout: for Pierre 


leitow-iraveiiers witnin Close ty Duttoneu curtains, were leiiciiaimg tnemseives would like some chamois.’ Chamois! a nasty black meat : they 

on their escape from the chill of the atmosphere. 

a ram ! Well! as soon as they say that, the mistress calls 
We reached Bex at nightfall. The coach drew up before one of those pretty p,efrc, just as she called Maurice when you said you wanted trout: for Pierre 
inns found only in Switzerland, and in front of a church, the foundations of jg hunter, as I am the fisher. She says to Pierre, ‘ get a chamois.’ Pierre 
which, like those of almost all the leligious edifices in the Vallais, seem, from ggyg * very well;’ and ho sets off at two o'clock in the morning. He crosses 
their Roman style, to have been the work of the primitive Christians. Dinner glaciers, in the crevices of which our whole village might be swallo\\ed up; 


was waiting for us when we arrived ; and one of its entrees, the fish, was so de 
licate that wo begged to have some for breakfast on tho ensuing morning. 


climbs rocks where you would break your neck twenty times, if I may judge by 
tho way you came down this ditch here ; and about four o’clock in the afler- 


This desire was no sooner made known than our hostess called to a lad of noon he comes back with a beast on his shoulders, until one day when he 
some eighteen or twenty years old, who united in his proper person the several does not return.” 


functions of porter, scullion, and boots. He obeyed the summons ; and not¬ 
withstanding a very e.xpressive yawn, the only kind of opposition he ventured to 


‘ How do you mean!” 

‘ Why, John, who was before Pierre, was killed ; and Joseph, who was be • 


exhibit to the commands of his mistress, was ordered to fish some trout for the I fore me, died of a cold. But that does not hinder me from fishing for trout, 


gentleman’s breakfast. 

Maurice (for such was the fisherman’s name) turned toward me with so lazy 


nor Pierre from hunting chamois.” 

“ But,” said I, with astonishment, “ I have always thought that these exer- 


an air, and a look so full of inexpressible reproach, that I was moved to com- cises possessed a pleasure for those who followed them, a pleasure that bc- 


passion in the fellow’s behalf. 


came an irresistible passion : that there are hunters and fishers who will ace 


It is of no consequence,” said I, and Maurice’s face brightened up as my dangers as they would go to files ; and who pass whole nights on the moun 


words expressed a meaning so conformable to his wishes ; “it is of no conse¬ 
quence, if the affair is disagreeable to the lad.” 

“ Bah ! Bah !” exclaimed the landlady ; “ it is only an hour’s work, and tho 


tains to watch for chamois, or sleep on the banks of a river to throw in their 
lines at break of day.” 

“Yes!” said Maurice, with a tone of feeling of which I did not suppose him 


river is close at hand. Go along, you lazy fellow ! take your lantern and bill,” I capable ; " yes, there arc some who do as you say.” 


continued she to Maurice, who had relapsed into the resigned apathy that is ha- “ And who are they 1 ” I inquired. 

bitual to those born to obey ; “ go along and make haste.” “ Those,” said he, “ who fish and hunt for themselves-” 

“ Your lantern and bill, for fishing!” thought I. From this moment, Mau- I dropped my head upon my breast, but kept my eye fixed on tho man who 
rice was a doomed man : for the irresistible desire that I now felt to sec a fish- had thus thrown, without being conscious of it, so bitter an argument into the 
ing, the preparation for which was tho same as for making a fire, effectually unequal scale of human justice. Even 111 the midst of these Alps, in this 
prevented my further intercession in his behalf. region of eternal snows, of eagles and of freedom, the gieat contest is waged 

Maurice heaved a sigh, for he perceived that there was now no hope but in —and waged hopelessly—between those who possess not and those who pos- 
God ; and he had so ofte 1 been m a similar situation without being extricated, sess. Here men are trained, like cormorants and hounds, to bring to their mas- 
ihat he dared not expect a miracle to be wrought for his escape in the present tors fish and game, in exchange for which they obtain a morsel of bread. It is 
instance. very strange ! for what hinders these men to fish or hunt for themselves 1 The 


itance. very strange ! for what hinders these men to fish or hunt for themselves 1 Tlv 

He therefore, with an energy bordering on despair, took down from among habit of obeying ! In tho very men that she would render free. Liberty find 
me kitchen utensils a prunmg-knife and a lantern—tho latter of so singular a the greatest obstacles to her success ! 


construction that it must be described before I go on. It was a hollow ball, or Maurice, who was ignorant of the train of reflections to' which his answer 
globe, of horn, to which was affixed a steel tube, three feet long, and an inch had given rise, had by this time descended into tho water up to his waist, and 
and a half in diameter. The junciion between the tube and the globe being commenced fishing. I soon comprehended the use of his implements. 


hermetically scaled, the oiled wick within the latter, after having been lighted, 
received air only from the top ol the tube and the flame could not be extin¬ 
guished by wind or rain. 

“ Are you coming, too !” said Maurice, having made his preparations and see¬ 
ing me ready to follow. 

“ Certainly,” said I; “ for your manner of fishing seems to mo very ori¬ 
ginal.” 


'With his left hand he thrust the lantern into the water to nearly the full 
length of the tube. This produced a dim circle of light in the bed of tne 
stream, and the trout, attracted by the liglt, crowded around the globe in the 
centre, as moths and bats do around a candle. Maurice then gently raised the 
lamp, which the fish immediately followed, and as they reached the surface of 
the water, he struck them on the head with his knife ; the fish sunk at once, and 
for an instant to the bottom, and then arose bloody and dead, when they passed 


“ Oh, yes !” muttered he ; “ it is very original to sve a poor fellow dabbling incontinently into the green bag suspended around Maurice’s neck 


in the water up to his middle instead of being asleep up to his cars in hay. 
Will you have a knife and a light 1 you can fish, too, and that will be still more 
original!” 


I was astounded. That superior intelligence on which, five minutes before, 
I had plumed myself, was entirely at fault; for 11 is certain that if I had been 
left on a desert island, with trout at the bottom of a stream for my sustenance, 


“ A’n’t you off yef!” issuing loudly from the adjoining room, saved me the auJ nothing to take them with but a lantern and a bill, I should, despite that 111- 
trouble of refusing Maurice’s offer, in which there was fully as much of ironi- telligence, have died of hunger. 

cal bitterness as of desire to procure for me an agreeable diversion. Tho land- Maurice was unconscious of the admiration he had excited, and continued to 
lady's footsteps were heard approaching, and the muttering tones of her voice augment my enthusiasm by repeated proofs of dexterity—choosing, like a pro- 
augured no good to the loiterer. Ho was so convinced of this that he opened prietor in his own trout nond, the finest fish, and suffering the young fry to 
the door, rushed out and shut it again without waiting for me—such was his gwim around the light with impunity. I could now no longer refrain; but di- 
haste to put two inches of oak between his laziness and the wrath of our oblig- vesting myself of pantaloons, boots, and stockings, and without reflecting that 


ing landlady. 


tho water was only a few degrees above tho freezing point, I plunged into the 


“ It was I,” said I, opening the door and following with my eyes the lantern stream, and took the lantern and bill fro.n my acolyte at the instant when a su- 
that was already forty paces before me ; “ it was I that detained the poor fellow perb trout came forward to admire himself. I led him with all due precaution 
by asking him questions about his way of fishing ; so, don’t scold him.” And to the surface, and when I thought he was within striking distance, dea't him a 
I set oft' at full speed after the light that had almost disappeared in the dis- blow on the back that might have slit a log. 


As ray eyes were fixed in a horizontal line, for fear of losing sight of the lan¬ 


tern, I had scarcely taken ten steps before my feet caught in the hanging chains ter, saying disdainfully, 

__I Ta _ui-j _:j.n- _i i P . . ’ 


The poor trout camo up in two pieces! 

Maurice took it up, examined it for an instant, and threw it bark into the wa- 


of out celetifete and I tumbled into the middle of the toad at I'ne end of which 
twinkled my polar-star. 


“You have butchered the fish instead of killing him 

Butchered or not, it was the fish I intended to have for my breakfast; con- 


The sound of my fall reached Maurice’s ears ; but instead of arresting, it sequently, I fished up my two fragments, that were floating oft' in opposite di¬ 
scerned only to give a fresh impulse to his velocity, for he now felt that he had rections, and returned to the shore. It was high time—I shivered in all my 

A _aL - a. _1 _I _ rnL_ : .!_ ._ _ . i _. r - . . . . . . . . o J 


two wraths to dread instead of one. The inauspicious lantern seemed a perfect limbs, and my teeth chattered horribly. 

will-0 -the-wisp, so rapidly did it flit away, and so merrily did it bounl. I had Maurice followed mo, for he had taken his contingent of fish. Three quar- 

lost nearly a minute in fa'Iing, picking myself up and feeling for broken bones ; ters of an hour had been sufficient time for him to take a dozen of fine trout, 

and during this time, Maurice had gained ground. I began to lose all hope of We then dressed ourselves with speed, and made the best of our way to the 

overtaking him; I was bemired, full of pain, and under the necessity of going inn. 

more slowly if I wished to avoid another fall. Under this pressure of circum- “ Fore heaven !” said I to myself, as we were returning, “ if any of my thirty 
stances I momentarily forgot myself. I stopped short in the road, stamped my thousand Parisian acquaintances had been passing (as very possibly it might have 
foot in a rage, and shouted happened) along the road in sight of which I had just been exercising my aqua- 

“ G— Maurice, wait for mol” tic propensities, and had seen me in the midst of a freezing torrent, in a singular 

Apparently, despair gave to this short but energetic injunction an omnipotent costume I had been forced to adopt, with a lantern one in hand and a knife in the 
efficacy ; for Maurice halted at once ; and the lantern passed from a state of other. lam sure, that, after the necessary time had elapsed for his return from 

agitation to one of repose giving it the semblance of a fixed planet. Bex to Pans, and the subsequent arrival of the papers from Paris to Bex, I should 

“ Really,” said I, approaching him, and feeling before me with my hands and have had the surprise of reading in the first gazette that camo to hand, that the au- 
feet, “you are a very singular sort of body! i'ou heard me fall hard enough thorofAiifony had lost his senses in his journey through the Alps;‘u-Aic/icvcHf (as 


to break your village pavement, and yet you ran off faster than ever with the 
light. Look !” continued I, pointing to my torn pantaloons and swelled cheek, 
“I am in a very pretty plight truly !” 

Maurice looked at my wounds and listened to my complaints very composed- 

1.. . _I —1_T I _ 1 /?_! ! _» I l l .» !• . i* 1 *^ 1 


would of course have been added) is an irreparable loss to dramaliehteralure !' ’’ 
And while making these reflections, which did little to check my increasing 
congelation, I thought of a stool I had observed on the kitchen hearth, and or 
which, when I left the inn, an enormous cat was basking ; and I said to myself,. 


ly ; and when I had finished shaking the dirt from my clothes, and picking out as soon as I reach that inn I will go directly to that hearth, eject that cat, and 
some dozen of pebbles that were encrusted, in mosaic, in the palms of my hands, take possession of that stool. 

he replied : Influenced by this idea, which gave me at once courage and hope, I quicken- 

“ This is what comes of going for fish at nine o'clock at night;” and he phleg- tity pace ; and as I had furnished myself with Maurice’s lantern m order to 
matically resumed his course. warm my fingers provisionally, I reached, without a second fall, the inn where 

: There was so much truth at the bottom of this selfish reply, that I thought it was the blessed stool, the object of all my desires. 

advisable not to retort the argument, although it seemed to mo to be assailable I fan like a man who has no time to lose. The hostess herself opened the 
• on throe sides. We therefore both walked on without exchanging a syllable door. I passed her like an apparition, crossed the eating-room, and precipitated 

for nearly ten minutes in the tremendous circle of light projected around us by myself into the kitchen. Reader the fire was out! 

the ill-starred lamp. .'Vt the end of this time Maurice stopped. At the same moment, I heard the landlady, who had followed me as fast as 

“ Here we are,” said he. she was able, ask of Maurice — 

And in fact, I now heard the noise cf a little stream that descended from the “ What’s in the gentleman !” 
westein side of the Cheville mountain, and crossed the road under a bridge we “Cold, I believe,” replied Maurice. 

had just reached : whence, I began to perceive, it threw itself into the Rhone, Ten minutes after, I was in a warmed bed with a bowl of hot wine in my 

distant from us scarcely two hundred yards. hand ; the symptoms appearing to me sufficiently alarming to require tonics and 

While I was making these observations, Maurice was making his preparations, revulsives. I escaped with an abominable cold. 

These consisted. in his pulling off gaitors, shoes, and pantaloons, and fasten- But, at the same time, I had the honor first to discover and to proclaim an im- 
ing his shirt with pins to his roundabout. This half dress gave him the sp- portant scientific fact, for which I trust the Instilut and Custnicre Bourgeoise 
pearance of a full length portrait in the style of Holbein cr Albert Durer. He "ill both acknowledge themselves indebted to me : It is that. 


turned to me as I was observing him. 

■ “ Will you do the samel” inquired he'. 

“ Do you intend to go into the water 1 ” 

’ “.And how do you expect'to have trout for breakfast, unless I get them for 


In Vallais they fish trout with a bill and a lantern ! 
Translated for the “ New World,” by E. S. Gould. 
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and bid defiance to SwitierUnd, Wellington and Waterloo, if you pleaae. 
but not Smith and the Alps! Very reapeotfblly, 

IliDaMo. 1 T Plaod, Itegent’s Park, Oot. SO, 1862. Howard Paui.. 

P- S. Permit me, at the same time, to dieoleim being the riotim of a 
“literary wag” in the St. Bernard aooident. It occurred just ae the 
papers of the day related it. 

To the Editor of tho "Sunday Time*.” 

Albert Smith, in a letter in last week’s paper, remarks that 
Mr. Howard Paul and myseif were tho victims of some "iiterary wag,” 
in the account of an accident that occurred, to us while fellow travellers 
on the Great 8t. Bernard. Allow me to oorreot Mr. Smith briefly. !|!be 
accident did occur just as was stated in the papers of the day. We ar¬ 
rived at the Hospice without any assistance from tho monks, and not 
being abie to speak French, nor they English, we wer# unable to obih- 
munioate the particulars of our disaster. 

_ Why Mr. Smith, in a difierenoe with a third party, should go out of 
his way to introduce my name, is what surprises me. Although I regard 
him as the Apostle of the Alps, yet he may be fallible like tho rest of 
mankind. I have the honor, &o., Joshua Silsbek. 

Tiieatbe Rotal, Aileipbi, Oot. 21. 

“Punch” quietly takes up tho subject, and after assuring his readers 
that Albert Smith’s “Ascent of Mont Blanc" is a mental article, a piece 
cf ideal goods woven out of the films of tho brain, thinks it is a pity 
that it can’t be squared add hemmed like a'pocket-handkerchief, atid 
worked A. S. in the corner t A. S., to be sure, stands for Albert Smitlj] 
but the initials are suggestive. ' ’ 

Judging from the last whack, the American portion of the oombatahtii 
seem to have the better of this “pretty quarrel.” In the meautime,' 
Owens— the subject of all these letters and lingo—has just returned 
this country, ih fine health and spirits. Let’s have the entertainment. 


A ROW ABOUT THE ALPS. 

Albert Smith, the English author, and Howard Paul, tho editor of the 
“American Magazine,” are having a newspaper war in Loudon, all about 
tho right to speculate on tho Alps. The “Sunday Times,” some few 
weeks back, contained tho following parograph, which gave rise to the 
strife:— 

“Mr. Howard Paul, tho American author, has, wo understand, writ¬ 
ten an “Alpine Entertainment,” in the stylo of Albert Smith’s, for Mr. 

Owens, a popular comedian, who intends producing it in New York the 
coming winter. We recommend our transatlantic friends not to bo in a 
hurry, but to wait until tho original Alpine traveller visits them with 
his genuine entertainment. We suppose the clever gentleman will en¬ 
deavor to pass off Mr. Smith’s ideas os ‘original notions.’” 

The effect of this notice was to call forth the two subjoined letters 
from Mr. Howard Paul and Mr. Albert Smith. 

To tho Editor of tho “Sunday Time* ” 

Sir —In a paragraph in lost week’s paper, stating that I had written 
an Alpine entertainment for Mr. Qwens, tho American ocmedian, you 
more than intimated that 1 had seized upon the ideas of Mr. Albert 
Smith, and that Mr. Owens would endeavor to reproduce them in tho 
United States os, whot you are pleased to term, “original notionsalso 
affectionately advising the Americans not to bo in a hurry, but wait for 
the “originaf Alpine traveller.” Now, in respect to the portion of the 
charge affecting me, I bog leave to state that the Entertainment I wrote 
is not like Mr. smith’s in any respect, his being pictures of Swiss life, 
told in a style that I thought adapted to the taste of American audiences. 

I despise plagiarism as much as most men, and should as soon think of 
bringing Niagara Falls, cataract ond all, over to London, as appropriate 
the ideas of a man I so sincerely admire as Mr. Smith._ 

As to the Americans waiting for tho “originol’’ Alpine traveller, it is 
not a characteristic of t’other side of tho Atlantic to wait very long for 
anything that affords them pleasure; and besides, Mr. Owens spent two 
months in Switzerland, and ascended within three hundred feet of Mont 
Blanc (driven back by a storm), at a cost of over a thousand francs. If 
toiling day after day among these mountains, and expending considera¬ 
ble time and money in tho pursuit of groat natural objects, do not con¬ 
stitute an Alpine traveller, then I am entirely ignorant of a traveller’s 
requirements. Tho Alps countenance no monopoly, and are quite wil¬ 
ling to be explored by tourists from all parts oi the world. Mr. Owens 
has undeniably as much right to lecture on Switzerland as Mr. Smith, 
and the public are willing to hear an entertainment, though it fall from 
tho lips of Mr. Smith, Mr. Owens, or any other clever gentleman of Al¬ 
pine experience. Yours obediently, Howard Paul. 

Ridomouit Place, Oot 14. 

Albert Smith, from tho Garrick Club, dashes off the following note :— 

To the Editor of the "Sunday Time*.” 

Sir —I only returned last night from Chamouni, and I have just seen 
a paragraph in your paper on Sunday last, announcing tho intention of 
Mr. Owens, an American, assisted by Mr. Howard Paul, of forestalling 
me, by producing an Alpine Entertainment similar to my own, in New 
York, during tho ensuing winter. You are kind enough to advise my 
transatlantic friends to await my arrival. Will you permit mo, mean¬ 
while, to record my impression that there must be somo slight mistake 
in the information. I was told at Chamouni that an American gentleman 
(an actor, named Owens,) certainly attempted tho ascent of Mont Biano 
a month or two ago, but only added another to tho numerous failures of 
this season. 

Alpine reports arc not altogether to be trusted. At the commence¬ 
ment of the season, you may remember, there was an account in all tho 
papers of a grave accident that occurred to Mr. Howard Paul and Mr. 

Silsbee (another American comedian) on the great Saint Bernard. I 
was over the mountain a fortnight ago, resting one night at the Convent, 
and careful inquiries enable mo to assure you that the whole affair was 
a fabrication—the work of some literary wag to moke fun at the expense 
of his friends. There was no avalanche, no accident, no anything—at 
least, that I could hear of. Yours obediently, 

Adbert Smith. 

This letter wakes up tho ire of a third person—Mr. Josh. Silsbee, the 
Yankee Comedian—and tho next week’s “Times” contains tho following 
remarks editorial, and correspondence under the head of “More Alpine 
Correspondence.” 

“Wo can never sufficiently regret having ventured an incautious opi¬ 
nion upon the slippery question of tho originality of tho Alpine ascent, 
in which Mr. Howard Paul and Mr. Albert Smith are personally con¬ 
cerned. In tho simplicity of our hearts we Imagined, although the Alps 
wore free to all, that there was something like a right in tho peculiar 
entertainment which tho latter tourist certainly originated, and that a 
gentleman of nice feeling would hesitate producing another entertain¬ 
ment upon tho same subject, which might have the effect of forestalling 
what we must still call the 'original entertainment.’ Tho remarks made 
by us produced two letters from the ‘Alpine travellers,’ to which we 
gave insertion that week, and wo have now a second shot from Mr. How¬ 
ard Paul’s epistolary revolver, besides a paper pellet from Mr. Josh. 

Sllsbee’s rifle at tho Adelphi Theatre. Wo subjoin both letters, but we 
beg to suggest to our respected correspondents that their little ‘diffi- 
oulty’ might be appropriately settled at the summit of Mont Biano. A 
triangular duel between three Alpine travellers on the plateau would 
make a novel and striking incident in the entertainment of tho fortunate 
survivor. 

To tho Editor of tho "Sunday Time*.” 

Sir—Mr. Albert Smith appears to regard tho Alps os a “little piece 
of property” of his own in Switzerland, and sete up as the “original” 

Alpine traveller. I cannot recognise his claims in this respect, as those 
respectable mountains were thoroughly traversed before Mr. Smith was 
“even thought of,” as the saying goes. 1 admire that gentleman’s tael 
and Barnum-like cleverness as much as a man consistently oan, but the 
idea of associating his name in eternal monopoly with Mont Biano, eon- 
sidering it was ascended by at least thirty people before he reached the 
summit, is going too far. Mr. 8. oan repose safely on hie literary laurels. 
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A WALK OVER THE SIMPLON. 


BY »BV, HEMRY H . P I E L » . 


Yo rocks and hilts ! I'm with you again."—Wu. Tkl.1.. 


I HAD a wish to cross the Alps on foot. If one 
has a genial companion, there is no other mode 
of travelling so pleasant Light is the heart of 
the pilgrim as he jogs along the road. ‘ In n dili¬ 
gence one is locked up as close as if he were in 
a box. His body is bolstered on cither side by 
lusty fellow-travellers, who jabber in strange 
dialects, and his legs arc fixed fast ns if in the 
stocks. But once n-foot, legs and arms are free. 
The spirits are exhilarated by the exercise nnd 
tlie country air to sucli a pitch as to break out 
into singing. The smell of new-mown hay, and 
the song of the reapers in the fields, beguile the 
pedestrian of his weariness, and if his steps grow 
heavy towards the close of the day, what repose 
so grateful as to throw himself down for an hour 
under a tree by the roadside? 

This mode of travelling had especial charms to 
me in a mountainous country. I love the wild¬ 
est forms of nature. I was born among moun¬ 
tains, and they arc my delight. I love to roam 
the wild-wood as free as when a careless child* 
I love the rocks nnd pines; the cloud that black- 
cn.s on the mounhiin's licad, and the mist that 
foams in the gorge below. I love the torrent’s 
roar, and the eagle’s scream. 

So my friend and I decided that w'c vvouUl 
walk over the Pass of the Simplon. The dili¬ 
gence, wliicli came along at midnight, took on 
our baggage, and this morning wo were fairly 
committed for the journey. 

Up, then, pilgrims, and away! Tlie morning 
sun shines fair. We rose as early and bright ns 
the lark. It was the first morning of glorious 
summer when we set forth to ascend the moun- 
tain.s. It was one of those days in which nature 
seems conscious of life nnd happiness. Bird, 
leaf, flower, and sky, Bocnicd pervaded with the 
serenity and joy of the Author of nature. It w’ns 
a luxury to exist. To inhale the air, or to exer¬ 
cise the body with any motion, filled our whole 
being 'with delight 

And now we are among the Alps I The moun¬ 
tains arc all around me—those cold, icy peaks, 

" the thunder-splintered pinnacles,” of which I 


have so often read. Hero and there, slanting 
snow-fields lie on their summits, pierced by u 
few shaggy pines. The rugged scenery of these 
mountain passes is relieved by valleys of tlie 
softest green. 

Thus we were travelling through a narrow and 
cultivated vale, while on citlicr hand the moun¬ 
tains rose to the sky', Many human habitations 
are perched far up on the mountain sides, in sites 
the most picturesque, nnd among them churcli 
steeples are sprinkled as thick as in a New Kng- 
I land village. This sight of human habitations 
! so near to savage and barren peaks; of hoary 
' rocks softened with verdure, gave a poetic charm 
to the laudscajic, while the bell of a convent whicli 
I heard ringing across the valley, had a pleasing 
and almost pathetic elVect. 

A torrent, which descended from the Alps, 
poured along the bottom of the vale. As it had 
been swollen by' rains nnd the melting of snows, 
it had carried away a bridge across which our 
course lay. This brought us to a halt in our 
march. There W’as a ferry-boat on the other 
side. But it was slow in coming over. So I 
shouted to my companion to “go ahead.” "We 
jiushcd on together along the bank of the river, 
hoping to find a place where we could ford it. 

I But it took us several miles out of our way. Wo 
had to ford several tributary streams. But we 
came out frc.sh and sound from our foot-baths, 
nnd jogged on. During this out-of-the-way e.x- 
cursion our path led us througli the vineyards, 
whicli are cultivated to a great extent by tlio 
peasantry of tliis district. The vines were train¬ 
ed on a kindof lattice, nnd spread over our heads 
like net-work. This e.xtcnded for acres together, 
and we walked under them os under the shade 
of an immense banyan tree. 

The sun w’as now sinking behind the hills, nnd 
we soon saw a pretty rural scene; boys and girls 
playing on the greensward by tho roadside, nnd 
cows and goats returning home. A long avenue 
of trees conducted us into the village of Domo 
d’Ossola, our resting-place for the night. 

“ Tho sleep .of the laboring man is sweet.” 
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Wo Inul ourselvca down without a care, and set 
forward on our journey at an early hour in (he 
morning. After a few mile.s' walk wo lost our 
way, getting off upon the road which lends to the 
pass of St. Oothard. ^Ve liad travelled two or 
three miles before we discovered our mistake. 
Fortunately I had stojiped to bathe in a streani 
by the roadside, or the distance would have been 
greater. A kind peasnut showed us back to tlic 
Simplon. I was struck with ItU politeness. He 
insisted on carrying my gi;eat-coat. We stopped 
at a country inn to refresh ourselves. I bought 
a pitcher of the 8im])Ie wine of (he country, and 
offered him a glass. He hesitated at lirstto take 
it, as if it were an extreme of condescension on 
tny part. But the next moment he drank it, and 
then bought a pitcher liimself, and returned the 
courtesy by offering a glass to me. 

At length lie showed us into the riglit road, 
and wo puslicd on fast. Deeper and deeper we 
advanced into the gorge.s of the iiiountaihs. Is^ow 
look lack 1 From tlie brow of tie Alps, the 
warm fields and vineyards of Italy look more 
than ever like a terrestrial paradise, 'i'hc vast 
plain of Lombardy stretches away beneath us 
like a sea, reaching from the Alps to the Apen¬ 
nines, and from Piedmont to Venice. 

I cannot suHiciently admire this magnificent 
highway of nations, wliich is here constructed 
across the Alps. The Simplon was the result of 
Napoleon's passage of the Great St. Bernard. 
Finding the immense difliculty of crossiug the.se 
mountains with nn army, he projected, immedi¬ 
ately after the battle of Marengo, iho construc¬ 
tion of a great road, by whicli he could at all 
times pour his armies from France into Italy. 
Bis motive was French conquest rather than 
general utility. When the engineer came from 
time to time to report progress, his question 
olwayswas, “When will the Simplon be ready 
to pass over the cannon 1” But whatever the 
motive, the work is certainly one of tlie most 
stupendous ever undertaken by man. 

Those who have crossed the Allcghanics on 
the National Road, can form nFlight'idca of the 
way in wiiicli this work is executed, thougli none 
at all of the gorges and precipices along whicli 
it is carried. What heights it scales; what 
chasms it spans; through what galleries of ruck 
it pierces—these must bo seen to be appreciated. 
For miles, the road is supported by heavy ma¬ 
sonry, built against the side of the mountain. The 
road is smooth as a floor. Along those awful 
passes, which once could only be traversed on 
foot or on mules, the lady’s carriage now rolls as 
lightly as on a wooden pavement. 

Yet this mighty w’ork did uot cost so much as 


■ the Croton Aqueduct. The expense was hut 
; about sixty millions of francs; and half of tliin 

was borne by the Italians, and Italian engineers 
I executed the most diflicult part of the work. But 
. the genius that ])rojecte(l such nn undertaking, 
and the will that carried it through in five year.c, 
' (it was begun in 1801 and completed in 1805,) 
' are no les.s worthy of immortal lionor. Wlieii 
I Napoleon reviewed his life at St. llelena, he said 
there were two tliing.s for which posterity would 
bo grateful to him: his road over the Simjilon, 
and Jiis code of laws. 'I'hese are jierhaps the 
; most durable and beneficial results of liis jiower. 
I In tlie nftcrnouii it came on to rain, and rained 
; steadily for two days. Happily we found a snug 
I inn, the Hotel of the Post, at Isellc, in the nar- 
: rowost part of the pass,and here made ourselves 
contented from Friday night till Monday morning, 

■ Our good landlady, who.-e dress and manner 
: looked like those of a Sister of Charity, did every- 
' thing to make us comfortable. She kimlled us a 
I fire in licr best room, and brought us books, and 
' then prepared us a cup of tea, the more delicious 

as Avo had been confined to coflee everywhere in 
Italy. Plenty of SAveet milk loo, and lioney I 
i SAvitzorland floAvs with these latter luxuries as 
niucli as ancient Piilestinc. With all tlicsc com¬ 
forts I sit before the fire, book in hand, and listen 
AA'ith a feeling of pleasure to the inoaBing of the 
Avind AA'ilhout, and the pattering of the rain. 

A Sabbath among the Alps 1 Hie Avildno^s 
of my situation has throAvn me into a deep reve¬ 
rie. Hie spirit of the mountains seizes me. Tlic 
AvindoAv of my room looks out on a foaming, 
rapid riA’cr; and up to a cliff, Avhich towers half 
j a mile above my head. On the very edge of the 
' clilV, Avhere scarcely anything but pine-trees can 
j live, stands a little churcli; probably the resort 
I of sliepliorils Avho tend their flocks oa those up- 
land pastures. Beautiful is the sight of bucIi an 
! object thoro; often Avhclmcd in mist, its Avhito 
j spire peering out from the clouds Avhen the storm 
drifts uAvny, and sinning down like a star of liope 
on the traveller in the A’nilcy beneath. 

1 stood a long time on the steps of tlic inn, at 
evening, looking up at the mountains. I feel 
I almo.st as though I could Avar.^hip tliem. They 
I arc to mo images of God, .“so calm and strong, 
j Their silent, unclmngcd peaks rojire.scnt to me 
the eternity of God; Avliile tlic generations of 
men are like the streams Avliich Aviistc aAvay 
around tlieir base. Mountains are indeed the 
altars of the Avorld.on Avhich the setting sun noAV 
and then kindles (he evening sacrifice of nature. 
No wonder they are the refuges of liberty and re¬ 
ligion; for (hoy attract to themselves free, in¬ 
domitable and lofty spirits, and—Iovcd nndlwed 
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among—they minister almost ns much to the 
moral elevation of man ns to his intellectual ex¬ 
citement and nctivity. 

Monday, wo were again on the march. Up, up 
wo go tlirough the mighty gallery of Gondo, n 
long passage hewn in the rock through the most 
terrific gorge of these mountains. Houses of 
refuge have been erected, nt frequent points 
along the road, for the safety of travellers who 
may bo caught in one of the fearful snow-storms 
of this region. We hurried on to the summit, 
past glaciers and mountain torrents. At last the 
welcome Hospice rose in sight—n largo plain 
building of stone—standing in n desert of rock 
and snow, with not n tree to protect it from the 
bleak winds that sweep over the mountains. 

llic good monks received us with cordial hos¬ 
pitality. Father Barras, tlio prior of tlio convent, 
brought U3 slippers and dry stockings, and wo sat 
down before the fire, and read the papers of Paris, 
which were lying'on the tabic. At evening two 
Frenclimen came in, whom my companion had 
met at Venice. They ran up to him and kissed 
him, according to tho warm manner of tl»eso 
southern nations, niis accidental meeting on 
the summit of tho Alps, increased the vivacity 
that reigned around tho table. These French¬ 
men had left Paris to help the Italians in their 
war for independence, and we conversed with 
great eagerness of 

—“ iho battles, sieves. 

And moving accident* by flood and field,’* 

that were now transpiring so near us. 

But, hark 1 how the wind blows 1 Look out of 
the window. Wliat n winter night 1 All around 
the convent is dreariness and desolation. Tho 
mountain is lialf covered with snow, though it is 
tlio month of Juno; and the wind bowls around 
the buidingas in mid-winter. What must it be 
herein February 1 Sometimes storms come on 
among these mountains which last for days. 
'What would llien become of the lost traveller but 
for the hermit and his dog 1 

How I love to recall the kindness of these good 
men! I talked with tliera freely about their reli¬ 
gious order; and they cheerfully gave me in¬ 
formation. This Hospice was founded by Napo¬ 
leon, w'ho had experienced the utility of that on 
the Great St. Bernard. Hie building was not, 
however, completed by Napoleon, nor, indeed, un¬ 
til within a few years. Several of tho fathers of 
St, Bernard came hero immediately on the open¬ 
ing of the Simplon road, and the two convents 
arc still connected. The monks who arc now nt 
tho Hospice of the Simplon, resided for some 
years at the Great St. Bernard. TTiey all be¬ 


long to tlio order of Augustlnians. In addition to 
the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi¬ 
ence, their religious obligations require them to 
pass their lives on tlicse bleak, cold summits, in 
an atraosplicro so rarefied as to destroy any but 
the most robust constitution. What motive at¬ 
tracts them to this life ? Tlioso who would be¬ 
lieve it a selfish one arc welcome to their charita¬ 
ble judgment of their fellow-men. But I find it 
more pleasant to believe that sncli devotion, such 
deliberate self-sacrifice, comes from a motive 
iiigltcr than this world. 

The monks said not n word to us about our dif¬ 
ference of religious faith. But I introduced tlie 
subject, for I wished to draw Uiem out. 'Jlicy 
then gave mo their belief frankly; and wo bad a 
little earnest, but pleasant discussion in regard 
to the doctrines of our diflferent churches. AVc 
parted, I believe, with mutual regret Father 
Barras and another brother accompanied us ns 
far as the great cross, which marks the highest 
point of elevation; the noble dogs of the convent 
bounding and playing by our side, and Uicn avc 
parted, with many cordial good wishes and hopes 
to meet again. 

That afternoon the sky was clear. For the 
first time in four day.s tho sun shone out bright 
and warm. Wo came down with joy from the 
region of eternal snows into the smiling valley of 
tho Rhone. In several places heavy arches of 
stone arc built above the road to turn tbo ava¬ 
lanches, which slide down from tho mountain, 
over into tho abysses below. In one instance a 
considerable cataract poured over our heads. But 
farewell to tlicso savage scenes; for I sec white 
spires and villages in tlie green valley beneath, 
and wo are soon at Brigg, in the Canton of Va¬ 
lois. Here ended my walk over the Alps. We 
took tho diligcnco the same evening, and rode all 
night along tlio banks of tlio Rhone. Tho morn¬ 
ing brought us into the village of Martigny, from 
which Napoleon, witli bis army, commenced tlic 
ascent of the Great St. Bernard. Soon after wo 
entered Savoy, and coasting along the beautiful 
slioro of Lake lAunan, reached Geneva nt six 
o’clock in tlio nflcmoon. 

Now I am at rest Wimt scenes of repose and 
beauty nltcmatc with tlio rugged grandeurs of 
the mountains of Switzerland! One week before 
1 was on the shore of Lake l^Iaggiorc, and now I 
am on the margin of Lako Leman. The Hotel 
dc I’Ecu is close to the water’s edge; and I can 
drop a pebble from my window into the lake. 
Opposite my room, n hundred yards distant, is 
the little island of Poplars, on which is a monu¬ 
ment and statue to Rousseau, who was a native of 
Geneva. 
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llow’ beautiful ia the view from tliis window; 
Lake Leiimn below, culm niid unrutllcd as tlie 
sky above; the chain of Jura l^’ing along the 
west, over which the sunset is falling; and in the 
east the ctcriml whiteness of Mont Blanc ! Peace, 
peace, pence, seems to be breathed on me from 
the earth, the waters, and the slcy ! 

Cleat, placid Lemaa ! Uiy conitaticd lake. 

With llie wide world I dwelt io, is a thing 


Which warns me, witii its slilliicis, to roriako 
Earlh^t Iroobled waters fur a {inter sjiring: 

This qnlct sail is os a noiseless wing 
To hear mo from deitrnction,” 

Butliuhli! the shadows of evening fall over 
the scene. “ All heaven and earth is stilL” No 
“live thunder leaps” from the Alps or the Jura. 
Slowly the moon is rising, and Lake Leman is 
sheeted with silver. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

A SKETCH OF SAVITZKRLAND AND 
THE SWISS. 

THE beauties of Switzerland are 
so various ; there is such an extra¬ 
ordinary combination of the grand 
and mild features of nature, of the 
sublime and lovely ; of wild and cul¬ 
tivated scenery; that it is almost 
impossible to conceive unwitnessed 
the satisfaction which one enjoys in 
travelling through this delightful 
country. Here, towering Alps, 
mountains of ice, extensive lakes, 
and loud-sounding cataracts: there, 
cornfields, vineyard, pleasure- 
grounds, lofty trees, plains of une¬ 
qualled verdure, level roads, and 
smiling villages. In one canton, all 
the pomp and ceremony of the 
church of Rome, accompanied very 
generally by dirt, idleness, and com¬ 
parative indigence : in another, the 
unadorned worship of the Supreme 
Being in simple rustic meeting houses, 
filled with congregations of orderly, 
well-dressed, and well-looking pea¬ 
santry. The variety of religion is 
not more remarkable than the va¬ 
riety of costume: every canton has 
its distinguishing habit; and while 
each differs from the other, all of 
them have a character peculiar to 
this copntry, and totally unlike the 
dresses of any other nation in mo¬ 
dern Europe. Many of the female 
fashions are very becoming ; and I 
have seen some girls, so accoutred, 
who would have excited the praises 
of admiration even in London or in 
Paris. In some parts of Switzer- 
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oniaincntcd wiUi roses and 
Avild llowers : in others, hhu^k. bo;i- 
vers with gold bands. Their hair is 
sometimes folded in tresses round 
their heads ; sometimes enclosed in 
plaits, which arc so long as to reach 
their feet ; and sometimes e.ovcred 
b\ a black hicc cap of singular shajje. 
T'neir jackets are of dilVerent forms 
and different colom-s. A short pet¬ 
ticoat here discovers a red stocking, 
■with a wooden slipper ; and there, a 
white one, with a black leather san¬ 
dal of peculiar form. In short, the 
eccentricities of dress are innume¬ 
rable : and in travelling in this coun- 
trv, a man may easiU imagine him¬ 
self at a masquerade. 

The aj)[)earancc of the pcojde, 
with some exceptions, is rcsjicctable. 
Tliere seems still to reign mneh 
comfort, independence, and general 
case. 

The houses in mostc'f the village* 
are of wood, and arc frequently Imilt 
■without chimneys, the smoke being 
allowed to make its way through the 
windows. This is an inconveni-enre 
not arising from poverty ; tor many 
of the houses so constructed belong 
to persons in ailUicnt circumstances, 
and contain rooms ef some extent; 
but occasioned by the jircvalence of 
long usage, which lias not vet yield¬ 
ed to the iirrprovemcnt:. ot ilie pre¬ 
sent day. 

'The Swiss -arc a tall, n'hlctic, 
hardy rare of men : civil, rt -erved, 
and cautions in all their prviceedings t 
much attached to their own cmiiitry 
and customs: zealous advocates of 
j .itional freedom; inclined to mili¬ 
tary exertion ; and enlcrlriping a 
vdolent'antipathy to tlieir neighbours 
.and oppressors, tlic T'rencli nation. 
Tlav ing given them this cliaracicr, it 
js almost needless for me to add, 
that, if France vvislies to sink the 
name ( f Switzerland into that of a 
departwent of the republic “ one and 
jndiv isible,”'she can onh succeed in 
her object by sujierior force : volun¬ 
tarily this brave people will never 
become the vassal of that or any 
other country ^whatever. 
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ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT OE MONT BLANC: In Switzerland 
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ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, 

in SwUztrland. 

This mountain, so named on The ascent occupied fifteen hours, 
account of its white aspect, be- and the descent five, under circum- 
longs to the great central chain of stances of the greatest difficulty— 
(he Alps. It is truly gigantic, and the sight of the doctor and that of 
is the most elevated mountain in his guide (Balma) being so affect- 
Europe, rising no less than 15,872 ed by the snow and w ind as to 
feet (somewhat more than three render them almost blind, at the 
miles) above the level of the sea, same time that the face of each 
and 14,624 feet above the lake of was excoriated, and the lips ex- 
Geneva, in its vicinity. It is en- ceedirigly swelled, 
c ompassed by those wonderful col- On the first of August, 1787, the 

lections of snow and ice called g'a- celebrated and indefatigable natu- 
ciersy two of the principal of which ralist, M. de Saussure, set out on 
are called Mont Dolent and Trio- his successful expedition, accom- 
let. The highest part of Mont panied by a servant and eighteen 
Blanc, named the Dromedary, is guides. At eleven o’clock on the 
in the shape of a compressed he- day next but one following, they 
misphere. From that point it sinks reached the top of the nmuntam, 
gradually, and presents a kind of where they continued four hours 
concave surface of snow, in the and a half, during which time M. 
midst of which is a small pyramid de Saussure enjoyed, with rapture 
of ice. It then rises into a second and astonishment, a^view the most 
hemisphere, which is named the extensive, as well as the most rug- 
MiddleDome,and thence descends ged and sublime in nature, and 
iiitp another concave surface, ter- made those observations which 
minating in a point, which, among have rendered this expedition im* 
other names bestowed on it by the portant to philosophy. 

Savoyards, is styled “ Dome de A few days afterwards, Mr. 
Goute,” and may be regarded as Beaufoy, an English gentleman, 
the inferior dome. succeeded in a similar attempt, 

The first successful attempt to although it was attended with 
reach the summit of Mont Blanc greater difficulty, arising from en- 
was made in August, 1786, by Dr. largements in the chasms in the 
Paccard, a physician of Chamouni. ice; 
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The following is a narrative of 
the attempt of another traveller to 
attain the summit of Mont Blanc. 
It is given in his own language. 

“About the middle of last Au¬ 
gust, I arrived at Geneva, accom¬ 
panied by my friend H-, of 

Brazen-nose, whom I liad fallen 
in with at Berne, and who was, 
like mysell, devoting a part of the 
long vacation to a continental tour. 
1 had, from leaving England, set 
my heart upon ascending Mont 
Blanc, and found no difficulty in 
prevailing upon my companion, 
who had already made the lour of 
the greater part of Switzerland, 
to accompany me. Having called 
on a gentleman at Geneva, to 
whom I had an introduction, with 
a view of making the necessary 
Inquiries, I learnt from him that 
a small party were then on the 
point of setting out with the same 
intention. I lost no time in find¬ 
ing them out, and proposed to 
share in their undertaking; and 
the following afternoon, August 
16, we set out together, in a hired 
caleche, for the valley of Chamou- 
nix. Our party consisted of four 
persons. Our new acquaintances 
were Le Chevalier Hamel, a Rus¬ 
sian, then employed by the emperor 
in making seme philosophical ob¬ 
servations in the neighbourhood; 
and M. Sellique, an optician of 
Geneva, and native of Paris, a 
man of considerable attainments 
in various branches of natural phi¬ 
losophy. His grand object in ac¬ 
companying us was to make trial 
of a new barometer, of his own 
construction, in measuring the 
height of Mont Blanc; the accu¬ 
racy of some former observations 
for the same purpose having been 
recently called in question. Dr. 
Hamel had already made, ten days 
before, an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the Summit bv a different 

V 
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route, being the same which Saus- 
sure attempted in 1785, with no 
better success. 

We reached St. Martin, the 
place for which we had engaged 
our caleche, at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th, and having 
engaged for two sharabands for 
the journey through the valley, 
we arrived at Chamounix at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. From a 
balcony of the house where we 
slept, we had the first distinct 
view of Mont Blanc, and Dr. Ha¬ 
mel pointed out to us the formida¬ 
ble Aiguille de Gouto, which he 
had lately succeeded in scaling. 
H. and myself set off from St 
Martin on foot through the valley, 
being desirous of preparing our¬ 
selves for the fatigues of the fol¬ 
lowing day. We walked nearly 
seven miles before we were over¬ 
taken by our party with the sha¬ 
rabands, and took the opportunity 
of visiting a beautiful fall of water 
at a short distance on our left, 
which amply repaid us for the fa¬ 
tigue which it occasioned. ' From 
this spot the road becoMes the 
most romantic that can be con¬ 
ceived ; and when our companions 
overtook us, they found us repo¬ 
sing on the green margin of a small 
transparent lake, surrounded by a 
group of beautiful peasant girls and 
hoys, who were pressing upon us 
breakers of a most delicious wa¬ 
ter, drawn from a fountain at a 
short distance. 

On our arrival at Chamonni.v, 
at the excellent hotel de I’Union, 
we immediately sent for Matthieu 
Balmal and Joseph Marie Couttet, 
guides of the valley, to whom we 
had been recommended to apply 
ourselves. After a good deal of 
bargaining, which we were glad to 
leave to Dr. Hamel, we finally 
agreed with twelve guides, who 
were to receive forty-eight francs 
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a*piece : the choice of the ten the peaswts, and which he inibun* 
dthen was left to the two leaders^ ed me had been twice on the sum- 
who appointed them all to muster mit of Mont Blanc* Our caravan 
in marching order at four o’clock now assumed a most romantic ap- 
the following morning. The ru- pearance ; the costume of the 
mour of our intended expedition guides, each with a French knap- 
was soon spread abroad, and we sack, and one or twp with old 
found ourselves treated with some- pelisses, being decidedly military, 
^ing of that kind of respect wrhich It reminded me strongly ol a party 
is paid to the leaders of^the for- ofguerillas in the Pyrenees, where 
lorn hope on the eve of the storm- uniformity either in dress or ap¬ 
ing of a town* At length the long pointments was considered as an 
expected morn arrived : at four unnecessary refinement. We had 
o’clock we were summoned from each a large straw hat tied under 
our beds, where w’e had not enjoy- the chin, and a spiked pole, about 
ed much sleep; and about five we eight feet long, in our hands* Be¬ 
all set off on foot, making, with the sides this, our shoes were fiimish- 
guides, a party of sixteen* The ed with short spikes at the heels, 
latter were each furnished with a to assist us in the descent. We 
knapsack pretty well loaded, in were clothed as lightly as possible, 
which were placed provisions for that the motion of our limbs might 
the whole party, mathematical in- not be impeded, for we were told 
struments, additional clothing for to expect a march of eleven or 
ourselves on the following day, twelve hours, the latter half of 
four bla^ets, and a variety of which was to be spent in climbing, 
other things, among which were The ascent at first is so far fr^ 
a carrier pigeon from Bonneville, being laborious, that the guides 
to convey to that place the earliest were constantly obliged to repress 
tidings of our arrival on the sum- our ardour, and compelled us to 
mit, and a live fowl destined to be halt every ten minutes, lest we 
cooked at the same height. We should not husband our strength 
had also with us some rockets and sufliciently* In about two hours 
Bengal lights, which we had pro- we reached the last human abode, 
^sed the ladies below to exhibit being a chalety or summer cottage, 
our halting place at night*— inhabited by Francois Favr et, who 
This was to be the summit of a had been one of Saussure’s guides, 
iwk called by the guides Le and whose son was in our party. 
Grand Mulct, which is a very A few minutes before, one of our 
cc^picuous object from the hotel* guid^ pointed out to us Mademoi- 
A^r returning on the road to St* selle Favrct, reclining fearlessly 
Martin for nearly a league, we on a very precipitous part of the 
the ascent in a wood which pasture, where her goats were 
akirts the mountain for sonie dis- feeding, and singing with the great- 
tance* But previous to this, we est apparent unconcern. During 
stopped for a few minutes at the a halt of five minutes, which we 

Marie Couttet, made at the chalet for the purpose 
which is at ^e base ol the moun- of taking a draught of goat’s milk, 
t^, to provide ourselves with spi- Julien Devouossoux, one of our 
ked poles; and at his suggestion guides, swallowed a mouthful of 
1 exchanged an ordinary hat for sulphuric acid, which he had 
one of the kind usually worn by bought at Chamounix by mistake 
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tor acetic acid, which on these 
occasions the guides usually drink, 
diluted with water. He suffered 
acutely for some minutes, until 
Dr. Hamel thought of maKing him 
swallow a quantity of wood-ashes 
and water, which was fortunately 
at hand. The alkali neutralized 
the acid, and he was soon in a 
condition to pursue his journey. 
When we resumed our march, the 
veteran mountaineer, Favret, ac¬ 
companied us about three hours, 
higher up to the edge of the gla¬ 
cier, to carry his son’s knapsack, 
and then followed us with bis eyes, 
till he disappeared in one of the 
awful fissures with which it is 
every where intersected. He was 
accompanied by his dog, over 
whom no one but his master seem¬ 
ed to possess the least influence, 
being as wild in appearance as the 
goats which he amused himself 
occasionally with pursuing. These 
animals, however, as we were told, 
were all under command, and, at 
the approach of winter, were re¬ 
called to the more sheltered spots 
near the base of the mountain. 

Since our departure from the 
cfuilet we had been ascending in 
a zig-zag direction towards the 
Aiguille du Midi, a mountain to 
the left of Mont Blanc, and which 
for a long time appear s to rival it 
in height. We had left the wood 
behind us just before we reached 
the chaiety and the ascent was now 
considerably steeper. We trod 
for some time in a very precarious 
path, along the brink of an awful¬ 
ly deep and precipitous ravine, 
where I occasionally felt some 
tendency to dizziness. This feel¬ 
ing, however, f concealed so suc¬ 
cessfully, that I believe neither 
the guides nor my companions 
had any suspicion of it; and by 
follo^ng Saussure’s advice, in the 
published account of his ascent. 


and fixing ray eyes steadfastly on 
the precipice, 1 gradually accus¬ 
tomed myself to the view, and 
WHS soon enabled to pursue my 
path with the greatest confidence. 
This was a very necessary prepa¬ 
ratory discipline, to fit us for the 
infinitely more formiclable passage 
of the glacier, during the whole of 
which I was perfectly cool and 
collected. I mention this for the 
purpose of encouraging those who 
shrink from such an undertaking 
from a distrust of the strength of 
their nerves. It was my first at¬ 
tempt at climbing for many years; 
and yet by the time we reached 
the Pierre de I’echelle, (a large 
round stone, where we halted for 
breakfast, on the edge of the gla¬ 
cier,) I felt quite at home, and 
resigned myself completely to the 
delightfal sensations which our 
situation inspired. 

In a cavern below this rock our 
guides found a ladder which they 
had left (here a year before, and 
which they employ in the passage 
of the glacier de Bossons, now 
close before us. It was about half 
past nine when we reached this 
resting place, and we felt disposed 
to do justice to a couple of fowls, 
which were produced from the 
knapsack of one of the guides.-^ 
They were soon despatched, to¬ 
gether with a bottle of light French 
wine, and in twenty-five minutes 
we resumed our march. The bag¬ 
gage was adjusted afresh; one of 
the guides had charge of the lad¬ 
der, and another carried a load of 
straw, which we had procured at 
the chakty and which was destined 
to furnish our bed for the night. 
The view became now more and 
more sublime: we had left far be¬ 
neath us all human abodes, and 
were now in regions where no 
animal but the chamois could tread 
securely. We had a distant view 
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of the summit, though the Aiguille lay immediately in ouv path, secuir 
du Midi, from the base of which ed an insurmountable barrier, and 
we were now diverging towards the ascent on the other side was 
the right, still appeared to equal it so precipitous as to be in parts al- 
in height. Our steps had long been most perpendicular. Our spirits, 
encumbered with fragments of this however, were now' elevated to 
latter mountain, rent probably by such a pitch, by the pure air we 
lightning from its summit. Behind had inhaled since we left the cha- 
us, at a great depth, lay the valley let and emerged from the wood, 
of Chamounix and the village of that we felt equal to any thing; 
the Prieure, the white walls of the and if a thought of the danger of 
hotel where we slept making it a the enterprise crossed the mind, 
very conspicuous object. Before it was only to give an additional 
us was the “ monarch of moun- zest to the proud consciousness of 
tains,apparently inaccessible; having a heart that could brave it. 
for the glacier de Bossons, which {To be conununi j 
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